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GENERAL PREFACE 


Thb belief which inspires the editors of the Tolnmes 
incladed in this series is one which should find a ready 
adherence from all who accept the doctrine of develop- 
ment. That belief may be summed up in the assertion 
that t he present is both the child of the past and t he 
parent of the future.^ Hence the high value of all forms 
of historical study. The ^ucational theory and 
of a community are not things which arise e nthilo j ‘tihaj 
are the result of the thoughts, activities, condition^ and 
circumstances which constituted the community's past 
life, especially as these were more directly related to the 
upbringing of the young. This is so far true, that ad 
intelligent and effective comprehension of any 
educational system can only be attained when iu 
antecedent conditions are known and apprecmied. ^ 
Educational history furnishes a key to the nndei** 
standing, of many of the problems of aim, admhuetnibieA* 
oiganuation and method* which con&ont Ihe ati|d^dt 
toiiday. Jt trill also help him to asMtme a jpid 
the fidore* disposa him to avoid. 


OtNEBAL TIIEF^ 


be«r«r« of prejodioe axid to keep en open mind iriik 
leferenoe to snggested clmnge. History ie the tone 
jffophylactic against the fogeydom which besets the 
sehoolmaBter, the oommittee>man and the official. 

The inflaence exerted by the lives or writings of 
indiAndnal thinkers is one of many factors of the 
protracted development of education. But many have 
written, and written well, on education, whose effeect 
upon practice has been negligible. The aim of the 
present series is to prraent only such authors as have 
shaped subsequent educational history, or who at least 
have depicted with authority the educational ideas and 
practioe of their own time. 

While all authorities agree in assigning to the author 
of JSbm2s a prominent place amongst olassical writers on 
edocaiaon, diversity of opinion becomes evident directly 
the attempt is made to define the place with precision. 

hundred years after BonsseauV birth, men still 
dl(||Kde aa to the wisdom, or otherwise, of the principles 
ot adndstkm which are associated with his name, and 
dagrees of good at of evil are ascribed to the 
pSltMipe which 'they have exercised. It is the purpose 
M iyitficdtiane to exhibit Boussean'eaducational writings 
variety, and as ftoe as possible from 
> different mode of presentid^ 
vidoe M hirtorioal dooaani||^ 




PREFACE 


tjHiT BouBsean is one of those who, in the words of the 
General Preface, ** have shaped subsequent educational 
history,*' there is universal agreement^ A writer on a 
praotioal subject like politics or education is in a different 
position from a scientific discoverer. He does not formu- 
late laws which become part of the accepted body of 
knowledge and are able in future generations to pass 
outside the range of controversy. His importanee oon. 
sists in the stimulus which he affords to subsequent 
thought and action. For this reason the charges of 


inoonsistenoy which are often levelled against BoussqlWi 
are not fatal to his reputation, j The aim of the pfiittti 
selection is not gather from his writings a oon< 
sistent theory, wm^ could be better obtained 
collection of extracts^om the only, but to pressort 
passages representative of all the fundamental a^para 
' of his educational thought. In particular, it is hope# 
that they are such as will enable the reader 
decide how far the ifmile is intentionally paradomofgSIlM 
comparing it with a few letters of pzactioal advkie%id 


with the shorter explanation of hie viewe«iili|^tthli^*^^ 
to reconcile the intense enthnslasm'ihhicdi «f 
pw sh^s *lor the State with the indivi^bnliai^^ il 
Igfenen^ regtaded as the key>note ol hk 
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ROUSSEAU ON EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION 


I. — Natdbb of his Inplcencb. 

As the French Revolution, wliich was largely an attempt 
to carry out Rousseau’s political theories, marks the 
beginning of the modern period in political history, so 
the tlmUe may be said to have inaugurated a new era in 
the history of education. This docs not mean that 
modern States are based on the Social Contract or 
modern eduo.ation on the jSmUe. Indeed, the reader who 
[Opens the latter book for the first time and sees its 
Iparadoxes, its exaggerations, and its obvious absurdities, 
jcarmot imagine it capable of forming the basis of any 
educational .system. What, then, is meant when it is 
said that without the Social Contract and without the 
ilmile the politics and the education of the last oentery 
must have followed an entirely different course ’ 

In estimating the effect of the French RevoluiM||(^lf 
take into account — (1) Its destructive work in rcglHfetf 
long-standing obstacles to reform; (2) its effebli^K 
removing the mere via inertia which was perhaps mole 
serious than any more positive obstacle ; (3) the stimulus 
which it afforded to innovators of various countries and 
various opinions ; (4) the necessity which it imposed on 
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existing institutions to justif}' their existence by reform; 
and (5) even the negative effect of rousing the champions 
of oitpo.site i(ieas to sliow their advantages, and to realize 
the best of ivhich the}- were eaj)a})le. For example, the 
stimulus which was given to the sentiment of nationality 
by the attempt of the revolutionaries to sweep away 
national distinctions may be fairly counted among the 

T gative effects of the Jteiolutum. 

Roussean^s influence on education must he judged 
similarly. Wo should not limit our attention to such 
of his views as huNe come to be recognized as correct; 
we should fate account of his influence under each of 
these five headings : 

1. European education in Rousseau’s time consisted of 
the moribund forms of two, if not three, great intellectual 
movements; foremost, of the Renaissance, wliich had 
made Greek and Latin literature the ba«is of culture; 
secondly, of the scientific discoveries of the seventemitli 
century, which bad created a demand for smatterings of 
encycloptcdic information ; while, thirdly, there were still 
to be found, mingled with the newer strata, outerojis of 
medireval Scholusticisin, chiefly in the form of logie and 
ethics. K(jusseau_attackod the system on every side — 
aims and results ; physical training, iniJral training, and 
intellectual training; curriculum, methods, and disci- 
pline, It was based on a theory that men were born 
bad, whereas they were bom good.^ Physically, it tried 
to keep children from risks; they could only grow up 
healthy by running risks.* It knew hut two means of 
moral training — punishment and jytoehirig — both of 
which ruined character.® Of tho intellectual systems, 
that of the Renaissanc.e taught how words might be 
used to conceal the absence of thought encyclopeedism 
» Pp. 66, 84, »Pp. 68,64. * Pp. 95-98, * Pp. IIO-IIS, 
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loaded a child’s memory with facts which he could 
neither use nor understand;^ logic and ethics combined 
the evils of both.* Since Rousseau’s time, willingness 
to go to first principles and to reject existing prac- 
tices which could not be justified thereby has become 
possible. 

2. Rousseau app eared at a tiine of educatipn_al stagjia- 
tion. Tlie seventeenth century had been hopeful of 
reform. In the eighteenth, even those who W'ould not 
have agreed with iJr. Johnson that “ the la=>t word on 
education had been said long ago,” had lo.st the faith 
of earlier periods in its pos.sibilities. After Rousseau 
optimism o’lce more prevailed. Novelty was no longer 
regarded with suspicion; indeed it was almost too 
popular. Once more men began to believe that, if 
education had accomplished little, the fact was due not 
to any inherent limitations in its possibilities, but to the 
kind of education that had been tried. 

3. The stimulus exercised, b y R ousseau rou8ed_educa- 
tional reformers of a mi^re practical type. Pestalozzi’s 
interest in education was directly due. to him. Froebel 
took his principle of following the child’s nature — that 
is, hi.s i nstin cts — and worked it out into the Kinder- 
garten method. * Even Herb art would probably not have 
written on education but for the same stimulu.s, though 
m his case we are approaching the influence by reaction. 
It may be noticed that nowhere was the effect of Rous- 
seau’s stimulus more effective than in elementary educa- 
tion, thougli he him.self considered that tKe children of 
the poor stood in no need of schooling.* 

4. If the new movements of the following period were 
due to Rousseau, so also was the revival of existing 
agencies. The revived &ith in education led to the 

» Pp. 109, 114. * Pp. 176-177. • P. 71. 
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great reform of the secondary school system of Prussia 
in the first years of the new century j while twenty or 
thirty years later the English public schools emerged 
from a storm of criticism, having shaken off their cliief 
abuses and developed their strong points. 

5. It is worthy of note that in these two instances the 
reactive effect predominates. Both produced a high 
form of a literary education ; the English schools 
developed the corpora te s pirit more than had been 
previously known. In regard both to the value of 
literature as an educational instrument, and to the 
facilitie.s which a school afford.s for a training in cor- 
porate life, the right theory had been exprea.sed for 
centuries before Kousseau ; the former was a common- 
place of the Renaissance writers, and the latter was 
urged by all who supported a school^ train ing against 
private tuition Hut practice had belied theory. Wlieri, 
however, Rousseau wished to remove books from educa- 
tion till fifteen,^ and denied that children were capable 
of social relations, then the whole energies of education 
were turned to disproving him by practice. IJeidiart’-s 
work may be primarily regarded as a psychological and 
practical attempt to justify a literary education ; wliile 
the work of Arnold of Rugby was largely an attempt to 
stem the tide of moral anarchy which wa.s to his mind 
the propelling force of the French Revolution. 

It is no paradox to assert that Rousseau’s power lay 
in his liiutations. Men who see all sides of a case ai-c 
not revolutionaries ; had Rousseau not been a revolu- 
tlonary* he would at that period have been ineffective. 
What was needed was a man who could feel more 
intensely than others the evils which others saw or 
were re^y to see, and one who could make them believe 

* Fp. 119, lea 
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that these evils could be swept away in favour of a new 
system by a short, sharp, and decisive revolution. Few 
refcnris WH>uld be carried if the mass of their supporters 
realized at the beginning bow slow and difficult a pro- 
ces.s reform is. Rousseau not only believed in the possi-^ 
bility of rapid reform ; he believed in it irrationally, 
violently, olistinately. The force of his emotions carried 
others with him. iloreover, his manner of writing was 
j>articularly suited to lull to .sleep their critical powers, 
llis political and educational theories always appear to 
be based on axiomatic first prmcijilcs, and to be deduced 
from them by the most obvious and irrefragable logic. 
'I'liis specious appearance is maintained even when he is 
running counter to general experience, and when he is 
in reality influenced in his conclusions mainly by his 
prejudices. His rhetorical power also enabled him to 
appear to be entering into the minutest detail while he 
is really omitting to notice serious practical difficulties.! 
'Hiis double power of exciting enthusiasm and inducing 
an abeyance of the critical faculties is often shown by a 
<>}ieaker, rarely by a writer. Where it is exercised, we 
have the contagious influence of a mob which carries 
away its individual members. Rousseau by his penV 
made the French public into such a mob, and the con- 
tagious influence did not die away in education 'till it 
had affected the whole of the civilized Western WilUd. i 

II. — ModK 09 STUDTINO RoPSSKAU. “ 

These considerations determine our attitude in reading 
Rousseau. If we approach him as an authority, even if 

*■ E.g., he enters into great detail as to the Latin and Greek 
authors which Emile should read, but fails to tell us how he ie to 
acquue the necessary knowledge of the languages. 
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we read him mainly to find the sound prineiples,-neglect- 
ing the unsound, we shall be disappointed. It does not 
follow that a study of his works is valueless. The value 
is twofold : first, existing opinions, like existing insiitu- 
' tions, are most clearly under.stood when we have traced 
their origin ; secondly, something is always to be learned 
from the views of opponents. A .study of llousseau 
serves botli purposes ; in one sense he is the earliest of 
modern educationalist.s ; yet from anotlnw he is the most 
thorough-going opponent of modern education. 

Education is relative to the period ; it must change as 
knowledge enlarges, as ideals change, as the needs of 
societj' change. The best education of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries is not the best for the twentieth. 
But changes in education often lag behind the changes 
in social ideals. If reform has been long didayed, then 
dhere must follow a comparatively rapid readjustment. 
Such periods of readjustment are the mo.st important 
in studying the hi.>tory of education. The conflict 
between the new and the old sets in clear relief the 
ideas which underlie the education of the new period. 
Wliat are the ideas winch llousseau attacks a.s outworn, 
why doe.s lie so regard them, wliat are his new ideals, 
are they truly the ideals of the nineteenth century, how 
far have they in their turn been superseded, how far 
have they grown and developed ? The answer to these 
que.stions gives us the basis on which the education of 
the present day must be built. 

Such is the way of reading Kousseau from the historical 
standpoint. But he may also be regarded as a critic of 
modern education, yrliose views may be suggestive even 
where they cannot be accepted. For many of tlie ideals, 
and still more of the practices, against which he declaimed 
hold their own to-day ; in many cases, as has been already 
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pointed out, the chief effect of his writing was to lead 
to a revival of the ideals which he attacked. Modern 
education aims at educating the citizen; it trains the 
future member of the economic body for a place in an 
industrial system which is far more complex than any 
of which Rousseau dreamed ; it strives to instil into the 
child of Western Europe traditions or, as Rousseau 
would hold, the prejudices of twenty-five centuries of 
European civilization ; it uses literature as its main 
instrument in this task ; it takes as its watchward pro- 
gress, which is the departure from “Nature.”, Funda- 
mental principles are often obscure till they are attacked ; 
if the attack is not insidious, but open, daring, asking 
for no compromises and holding them to be impossible, 
recognizing that such as are the aims so must be the 
means — and this was the character of Rousseau's attack 
— then the study of the opjionent will do more than any- 
thing else to clarify our perception of the bases of the 
system which is attacked and to strengthen our hold 
upon them. 

But the study of Rousseau mu.st be critical — that is, 
we must keep our attention fixed on the premises, not 
be content to enjoy the rhetorical unrolling of the 
conclusions. His ideas of society, his moral ideal, his 
psychological assumptions are clearly enough .stated ; 
his conclusions are stated equally clearly ; but it is for 
the reader to see how far errors in the premises vitiate 
the conclusions. 

A short attempt must now be made to show the origin 
of Rousseau’s most characteristic views. 
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III. — OaiGiN OF HIS Views. 

He himself tells us that his political and educational 
views form one complete whole.*^ He also describes how 
these views were formed. There is no rea.son to doubt 
the substantial accuracy of this account. Two incidents 
in his career were mainly imstrumental in determining 
the flow of his thoughts. Hi.s youthful wanderings 
brought him into contact with the French peasant and 
convinced him that French society rested on a wrong 
basis. The question propounded for a prize essay by 
the Academy of Dijon, whether the progress of the arts 
had contributed to human happiness, suggested to him 
the further stage in his thought that modern civilization 
was not wrong merely by accident but in virtue of its 
inherent character as civilization. He describes his 
state of mind as he revolved the problcun in terms which 
would apjiropriately de.scribe a sudden conversion. Ideas 
surged before him with a force and clearne.ss which seemed 
super-normal. There formed in his mind the basis of 
the .scheme w'hich was later given to the world in his 
written w'ork.s. In interpreting the working of Rous- 
seau’s thoughts, we have to remember that we are 
dealing with a man so .su'^ceptible to the power of an 
idee fixe that, in hi.s jirime, his passion for “Julie” 
amounted almost to madness, and, in later life, the idea 
of a* conspiracy to persecute him is thought by many to 
have definitely passed the bounds of .sanity. We maj 
therefore assume that from the time of his “ conversion 

* P. 28. The two early ^discourses represent the ba&ia of his 
political views, and the Enixle of his views on education. The 
Social Contract had not then been written; but it is merely an 
elsboratioii of views expressed in a digression in the Smile and in 
the earlier works. 
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his ideas possessed such a hold over his mind as to 
exclude all opposing or modifying considerations, that 
they exercised an emotional power which is rarely 
experienced in the case of intellectual and abstract 
(•t>necptions, and that they occupied his whole mind 
with a kind of delirious force winch would not let him 
rest until they had been expressed. 

The fanatical hold of his views upon his mind was, 
however, largely concealed from him l>y the fact that 
the elements of wliich they were composed were by no 
means original. The novelty consisted in the combina- 
tion. The political theory w'hich had been worked out 
since Hobbes and the antagonism of the Illumination to 
authority were to that age the expre.-sion of the beat 
recent thought. He might well consider that he was but 
uniting these two elements and the accepted psychology 
in one logical ivhole. The reader recognises that in 
addition to the.se three element.s, the re.sult ja coloured 
by ethical ideals resulting from Rousseau's own character; 
but of this ho was probably unconscious. A brief con- 
sideration inu.st be given to each of these four com- 
ponents. 

The State of Nature,” which was invented by stress 
of logical requirements to justify a political theory,, ^d 
been .stated by its authoi-s and accepted by educated, 
opinion a.s if it were an historical fact. Frencl^eociaty 
under Louis XIV. and English society of the “ Augij^tan 
period,” jaded with superficiality and deceived by exag- 
gerated accounts of the virtues of American Indians, 
had elevated this imaginary era into a Golden Age. 
Rousseau, more daringly cousi-stent and les.s in.stiiictively 
sane than his predecossor.s, took them at their word, and 
asked men to return to it. The views that man is not 
originally or by nature a “ political (or social) creature,” 
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that men become social only through the pressure of their 
individual needs, ^ that their young are therefore bom 
unsocial,* that in‘»tincts or virtues which are apparently 
social are only self-regarding instincts metamorphosed,® 
and that the child of to-dav can best be induced to 
enter the social state by the same considerations as 
drove his savage ancestors into it,* are all either different 
ways of stating the doctrine of the “ State of Nature” or 
obvious corollaries from it. 

Rousseau’s psychology is substantially that which 
had come down from the days of Aristotle. Mental 
activities were assigned to certain supposed “faculties,” 
each of which developed at a particular period of life. 
This view played havoc with all attempts to present 
a theory of education up to the nineteenth century.® If 
its results are more startling in Rousseau than in his 
predecessors, it is because he possessed in a remarkable 
degree the characteristically French capacity for seeing 
all the consequences which can be deduced from a general 
proposition, while he was singularly lacking in the know- 
ledge that results are rarely produced by the operation 
of single causes, which i.s impressed on every student of 
science and on every practical man. Rousseau was con- 
stantly led astrav by the deductive method. Reason 
and the social emotions must each arise at a definite 
period; he took twelve and fifteen as the respective 
ages; and, assuming that a hoy is irrational till tw'elvo 
and unsocial to fifteen, he will not allow him to be 
acquainted with anything w^hich involve.s the u.so of 
reason or social feelings till these ages. Hence the 
postponement of most of the ordinary school subjects.® 

‘ Pp. 183, 189. * P. 141. * P. 181. * P. 168 

* E.g^ ComeniuB’B Bystem Ib entirely based on it. 

• Pp. 108-115. 
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He failed to see the paradox that we only become 
rational by reasoning and only acquire social feelings 
by social action,^ 

The third source of Rousseau’s views has been stated 
as the opposition to authority which formed the basis 
of the llluiuinaliun, against whicli in some respects he 
started a reaction. Apart from authority, tin; only bases 
of belief and social conduct are reason and social in- 
stinct. Whatever is taught of belit'f and .social conduct 
before the age at which reason and social instinct de- 
velop is dependent on authority, and therefore bad.® 
IVemature teaching on these matters was not merely 
u-seless; it was positively harmful; it was instilling 
prejudices which would afterward.*? check the action of 
reason.® The boy was to be left free, when reason 
appeared, to follow it as freely as if he had no existence 
till that age. The earlier education must not tlierefore 
inculcate virtues, but it must prevent the growth of 
vices.^ It wa.s to be negative. Ab.solute plasticity at 
the birth of rea.son was his goal. 

But throughout the logical development of these 
principles on which Rousseau was consciously working, 
we can trace the factor of Rousseau’s own character 
deteriniriiiig the .shape of the finished product without 
his knowledge. It affects both his ideal and the means 
of attaining it. 

Romsseau was intensely introspective, and his standard 
of perfection was obtained mainly by omitting elements 
fi*om his own character, and idealizing what was left. 
He recognized some of his positive vices ; he failed to 
recognize the absence of virtues. This is most marked 
in regard to .self-control, which he implicitly assumes to 
be impossible. In his own case the existence of a bad 

» P.147. ■ P.»4. * Pp.l»6, 1»6,202,208. * P. 107. 
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impulse meant its triumph. Hence he throws his whole 
energy into the impossible task of securing that his 
pupil shall never be subjected to temi)tation either 
from without or from within ; and entirely neglects the 
strengthening of character which would enable him to 
realist it. In reading the tlniiU', we sometimes feel that 
Rousseau is pleading at the bar of his own conscience, 
“ Not guilty ; for no man is ever guilty, the fault is 
always w'ith circumstances.” Such an attitude means 
moral .suicide. The failure to recognize the e.\i^tenc•e 
of virtues which he did not pos.sess comes out again in 
his confu.sion of humanitarian senliinentality with a 
working altrui.sm. The whole treatment of the training 
of Emile's behaviour to other.s is based on this fallacy.^ 
Self-sacrifice is not trained so easily. 

Furthermore, Rous^eau’.s iuirospective habit caused 
him to think hLs fellow-men to be more like hiin.self 
than they really are. When he recognizes a fault 
in himself, lie overestimates the liability of mankind at 
large to it. Vanity and jealousy'* were among his 
signal vices ; instead of tracing them to his own isola- 
tion, he tries to guard against them by elaborate and 
unnatural jirecautions.® Hence competition, which after 
all is a law of life, is not to be moralized, but to be 
eliminated.^ Again, fear lest the pupil should follow 
the unhappy bent of the immoral jia.ssions which rained 
Rousseau’s own happine.ss runs through the whole of the 
fourth book of the Emile.* Thus the personal element 
iufiuencod his views as to what boys and men actually 
are as well as his ideal of what they should be. 

In this statement of the underlying assumptions of 
Rousseau, the reader will have noticed that we have 

» Pp. 18S, 188. » P. 158. » Pp. 182, 197. 

« Pp. 97, 126 • P. 204 
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been dealing with two quite different kinds of principles, 
witli views as to facta, and views as to values. His 
theory of the historical origin of the State and his 
psychology deal with questions of fact ; and, if his 
lipinions are untrue, the chief importance of seeing their 
effect on the sum total of his theory is in order that 
we may eliminate the element due to them, and see 
how what remains is dependent on estimates of value. 
Rousseau stands for extreme Individualism against the 
claims of society ; he stands as an opponent of authority, 
and as the upholder of a certain ideal of character, and, 
iTi particular, he lajs little stress on self-control. A 
]>rofltal)le study of his work can therefore be made if 
the reader puts his own views on tho'-e matters clearly 
before his mind, and sees how his difference from 
Roit'sean in regard to the premises will lead to differ- 
ences in the conclusions. A further jiomt of view would 
be to collider how far Rousseau’s direct influence is 
still allecting mf>dern thought and jiractice under the 
various headings, and, if so, whether that influence is in 
accordance with the reader’s oivn conclusions or other- 
wise.* It is of the higliest value to bring to light the 
latent presuppo.sitioiis which lie at the base of tendencies 
of the present day, 

IV. — Ai-leoed Conteadictionb in Rocbbiau. 

Some doubt has been cast on the extent to which 
Rousseau held some of his more startling principles by 
comparisons of the Emile with hi,s other work.s. Thes6 

* To take the most obvious instance, it is often held that there is 
a tendency abroad never to make children do what is disagreeable. 
How far can traces be found of such a feeling of a kind to suggest 
that it is baaed on a spread of Bonsseau’s ideal of character ? 
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concern chiefly — (1) the impossibility of educating the 
child as a citizen j (2) the absence of family life; and 
(3) the purely negative character of early education — in 
fact, the most characteristic parts of the Emile. In the 
following extracts the apparently contradictory passages 
have been given* as far as possible. The first is the 
most difficult problem ; but the A'mile itself approves 
of the civic education of antiquity. The most probable 
conclusion is that, if Rons.seau could have found a State 
after his heart — and he looked for it in I'oland, Corsica, 
etc. — like many who uphoM toleration while they are 
a minority and become persecutors when they come to 
be a majority, he would go to the opposite extreme. 
His attitude is that education must be wholly civic or 
wholly individualistic.^ This answer, however, only 
raises further difficulties ; for what become.s of Rous- 
seau's oppo.sition to Authority, his ji.aychology, and his 
following of Nature ? Is loyalty to the perfect State 
to override these? In regard to the second difficulty, 
there is one passage at least in the Emile extolling the 
family,® As the purjiose of this edition i.s to give the 
author's words and leave the reader to form hi.s owm 
conclusions, it is not wise to embark on a discussion 
of these difficulties, which could not possibly be confinc'd 
to a brief space. 

V. — Extent or Rousseau’s Influence. 

The points which Rousseau chiefly emphasizes in his 
letters of practical advice, and which had the greate.st 

* For (1) see extract in the Government of Foland, pp. 64-69; 
(2) and (B) the ideal family life in the N. uvelle Hilotte, which 
{nvcdvee a vast amount ot direct pwaonal infliunce. 

* P. 6& » Pp. 72, 76. 
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influence upon hie contemporaries, were not so much 
the views which are peculiar to him, as such unexcep- 
tionable points as these : p ersona l care ^ of p arents for 
their cliildren’s education, consistency of treatment, 
absence ^f the personal element in pnnishinent, greater 
liberty _in play, avoidance of "spoiling,” precautions 
against the obsequiousness of servants and the flatteries 
of visitors, and, above all, p ood example. 

The general ch arac ter of his influence on succeeding 
generations has already been discu-tsed. It remains to 
specify a few of his principal positive views, which have 
been accepted either generally or by some considerable 
party,/ 

His most widely accepted views are those which concern 
training through ai'tiyity, mental or bodily. The follow- 
ing projvjsitions were all more” or le.ss spread by his 
influence; (1) IjitelliJhtual knowledge is only properly 
gra.sjjed when the min(^^ia,s ivorked vyith it (2) interest 
in intellectual kii(o\ ledge i.s aided by ]jhysical applica- 
tion of it;^ (!3) hiiTidicraft.s — as opposed to branches of 
.science — can be used to footer intellectual activity;® 
(4) physical exercise, games, and handicrafts give a 
sense-training, wdiich in turn ri*acts on intellectual 
work i* (5) manual activitie.s create a habit of thinking 
about the world’s work which the pure scholar lacks 
[Q) in hand- work children will be more interested if they 
are allow’ed to aim at results from the first, pure tech- 
nique being introduced gradually as the children see the 
need for it.® In his enthusiasm for ii handicraft llousseau 
was, however, greatly influenced by his impracticable 

‘ Pp 176-177. * P. 168. » P. 172. * P. 127. 

• P. 169. 

* It u strange that this principle is only now beginning to be 
acted on. Herbert Spencer has probably forced its recognition 
in Orest Britain. 
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ideal of economic independence — that everyone should 
be able to do everything for himself so as to avoid being 
dependent on others.* This is, of course, diametrically 
opposed to the principle that the division of labour 
makes for economic advance, and takes away one of 
the great aids to morality — the recognition that we are 
“ members one of another.’^ 

Other influences which have been traced to Rousseau 
are — (1) the milder treatment of children, especially 
the total disappearance of the idea of “ breaking their 
wills,” which is sometimes alleged to be due to Rous- 
seau’s view that children are bom good,* not bad as the 
theologians said; (2) the he urist ic idea; (3) discipline 
by natural consequences. Th'e~ growing humanity of 
the hmeteenth century may, however, be assigni'd to 
a variety of causes;* and Rousseau’s heuristic idea is 
very different from l’rofeh.sor Aruntrong’s, as it aims 
at training practical versatility, not the .''pirit of .scientific 
research.^ The third influence i.s probably really Kou— 
seau’s; for, though Herbert Spencer had not read the 
when he revived it, the idea had probably filtered 
through to him by indirect channels. 

Finally Rousseau i.s often credited with having intro- 
duced a radically new idea into education in the shape 
of " following Nature,”® which has since been developed. 
Apart from other senses in which he and all othtT edt^jai* 
tional writers since Aristotle have used this ambiguous 

* Pp. 169, 170. * P. 65. 

* Ifr. Holmes hoe again put forward the view that the doctdae 
of the oorroption of human nature tends to repressive discipline. 
ComeniuB in theory and the Port Royalists in practice suggest that 
it may produce an exactly opposite result. After all, may not 
Mr. Hcunes’s complaints suggest the truth of the doctrine — as 
applied to teachers ? 

« Pp. 167, 158. » !»?. 108-105. 

* E.g.t Monroe, History of Education, chap. x. 
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and much abused phrase^ this is taken to mean the 
nature of the child. It is therefore important to notice 
that Rousseau is rather the climax of the pre-evolu- 
tionists, while Froebel, though he wrote long before 
Darwin, is the first of the evolutionists. As long as 
instinctive tendencies (with which we must identify 
Nature, if it is to have any precise meaning)^ were 
regarded as divine gifts in.stituted as a perpetual and 
infallible guide to behaviour, it was possible to “follow” 
them — tliat is, to give them oy)portunities for growth 
without directing them.* But, as soon as they are seen 
to have grown up to fit man for a more primitive environ- 
ment, it becomes clear that they must be modified. 
Froebel’s system uses them to the full, but it doe-v not 
follow them. Education is their ma.ster, not their slave. 

VI. — Note on the Estimate op Rotsseau's Chaeacteb. 

The publication of Mr.s. Macdonald^s startling defence 
of Rousseau against many of the charges which have 
been commonly accepted for the last hundred years may 
appear to necessitate a revised estimate of his character. 
In so far as his character is a factor in determining the 
origin of his educational theories, this is not really the 
case. Indeed, the fact that ingratitude, treachery, and 
double-dealing, the faults of which Mrs. Macdonald has 
acquitted him, do not appear to colour his theories, while 
vanity, jealousy, absence of .self-control, and sexual pas- 
sion appear in strong relief, is a strong confirmation of 
Mrs.^ Macdonald’s discoveries. In other words, Rousseau 
unconsciously betrays, by his precautions in the educa- 

» P. 67. 

* The orthodox view of the imperfection of human nature pre- 
vented this View from being widely adopted. 
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tion of £!mile, just those vices of which he deliberately 
pronounces himself guilty, while there is no unconscious 
trace of those other faults of which he has been accused 
by his enemies only. Mrs. Macdonald’s theory as to his 
alleged treatment of his children does not affect our 
view; whether his children ever existed, or were sent 
to the Foundling Hospital or not, is immaterial; his 
belief in the truth of the common story is the essential 
fact. In either ca.se, the passages in the £mile ^ may be 
regarded as the result of remorse and of a wish to deter 
other parents from adopting such a course. The only 
point where it is possible that modification is necessary 
is in attributing such .strength to Rou.sseau’s morbid and 
introspective tendencies as to make them pass the bounds 
of sanity. Assuming the truth of Mrs. Macdonald’s 
evidence, the most natural interpretation appears to be 
that Rousseau’s persecutors knew of the existence of 
these tendencie.<5, that to .some extent they were a con- 
tributing cause of their dislike of him, and that with 
diabolic ingenuity they used them as instruments in the 
mental torture witli which they carried on their perse- 
cution. 


* Pp. 14, U. 



NOTE 


The text includes a^translation of between one-quarter 
and one-third of the Emilt, Rousseau’s formal educational 
treatifee. An attempt has been made to preserve con- 
tinuity ; and ihis tusk la rendered easier by the large 
number of digressions and repc-titiona in Rousseau’s 
writings. ’J’he whole of the Savoyard Curate’s Confes- 
sion of Faith in Book IV. has been omitted; and of the 
second half of Book V., only a very few extracts and a 
summary are given. About half of the first three books 
is translated ; here the oim‘'Mons more frequently consist 
of repetitious than of continuous passage.s. Throughout, 
omiv><ions of .sections are indicated; as also of .sentences 
or paragrajihs, except iu a few passages where a note has 
been added to show that the pa.ssnge has been greatly 
condensed. 'I'his occurs chiefly in some of the illus- 
trative anecdotes. The extracts from Emilt make up 
about tliree-quurters of the present volume, 'J’he other 
(juarter cons!.s|.s of (1) a long })a.s.sage from the Nourelle 
which may be regarded a.s his first draft of his 
educational theories; (2) of a letter to the Duke of 
Wurtemberg on the education of his daughter and 
several shorter letters, which are given to show how far 
Rous.seau modified his view's to meet concrete circum- 
stances ; and (3) a passage from the treatise on the 
Government of Poland, which must necessarily be pre- 
sented to enable the reader to see the reverse side of his 
views on the relation of education and citizenship. 

'J’he translation of the Emile, published by Donaldson 
in 1708, the only complete English translation, has been 
consulted, but has been so modified that the present 
translation is practically new. 'The same holds true of 
a companion translation of the Nouvelle Helcnse, 'Phe 
translations of the minor works are original. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

a. LETTER TO M. DE MALESHERBES (January 12, 17«2). 

[This letter may serve as an introduction by Rousseau 
himself to his educational works.] 

It may appear impossible to combine in the same indi- 
vidual an indolent disposition which shirks trouble and 
an impulsive choleric temperament which is easily affected 
and is over-sensitive to everything which affects it ; yet 
these contradictory principles form the ba.si.s of ray 
character. Though I give no theoretical explanation of 
this combination, it nevertheless exists ; I feel it, nothing 
is more certain, and 1 can at least give some facts in my 
history which may serve to make it comprehensible. In 
childhood I had unusual energy, but not that of the 
normal child. Tedium drove me at an early age to 
bookie At six I happened to light on Plutarch ; at eight 
I knew him by heart; I had read all the romances; 
they had drawn from me floods of tears before the age 
when the heart has awakened to an interest in romance. 
From this source sprang m3* taste for the heroic and 
ronial^tic, which has never ceased growing to the present 
time, and has ended by blunting my taste for everything 
which does not rosemble^tny da3'-dreams. In my youth, 
when I expected to find in the world the characters 
■ . 21 
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whom I had known in books, I surrendered myself 
unreservedly to all who could impose on me by a jargon 
of which I had always been the dupe. 1 was active 
because 1 was infatuated; in proportion as I was dis- 
illusioned, I changed my tastes, my attachments, and my 
projects; in all my changes I was perpetually wasting 
time and energy, for I was perpetually looking for some- 
thing which had no existence. With experience 1 had 
almost lost the hope of finding it, and therefore the 
energy to look for it. Soured by the unjust treatment 
which I had received and witnessed, 1 despised my 
generation and my contemporaries : feeling that 1 had 
never found among them a situation whii'h could satisfy 
rny heart, I had gradually withdrawn myself from the 
society of men and constructed a new society in my 
imagination, which pleased me all the more because f 
could develop it without trouble or risk, and could find 
it always .sure and .satisfying. 

After passing forty \ear.s of ray life discontented with 
my.self and others, it was in vain that I struggled to 
break the bonds which bound me to a society which 
1 e.steemed .so little. It held me bound to distasteful 
occupations by needs which I believed to be inspired by 
Nature, though in, truth they were but the w’ork Cf 
opinion. Suddenly a happy chance revealed to me how 
I ought to act for myself, and what 1 ought to think of 
my fellow-men. Indeed, ray heart had always been at 
variance with rny understanding ; for J had coastantly 
been impelled to love rny fellows, though J had so naaiiy 
reasons for hating them. I will try to describe to you the 
moment which constituted so strange an epoch in rny life : 
however long I live, it will still be present to my imnd. 

I had just been to see Diderot, -at that time a prisoner 
at Vincennes. 1 had in my pocket a cop^of the Merowre 
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de FruTice, which I started reading as I walked. My eye 
fell on the subject set for an essay by the Dijon Academy, 
which was the occasion of my first attempt at writing. 
If anything ever resembled a sudden inspiration, it was 
the feelings which I experienced on reading this announce- 
ment; I felt suddenly dazzled byfltishes of illumination; 
crowd,s of clear ideas came to me in a moment, with 
a confusing force which left me inexj)ressibly troubled ; 
my brain seemed dazed, like that of a drunken man. . . . 
Could I ever h.ave written a quarter of what I then saw 
and felt, how clearly should I have revealed the con- 
tradictions of the social system ! with what force I 
should have exposed the abuses of our institutions ! 
with what ease I .should have shown that man is 
naturally good and only becomes bad through our insti- 
tutions ! All that 1 could retain of that ho.st of all- 
important truths which revealed themselves to me m 
that quarter of an hour has been feebly scattered through 
ray throe principal works: I’ho Firxt Discourse, the 
Discourse on Ineq'uality, and the IWatise cm Education. 
The three works are inseparable, and together form one 
whole. The rest has all been lo.st; there only remains 
besides tlie Prosopopee de Fabricius. That is how, when 1 
was least thinking of such a career, I became an author, 
almost in spite of myself. 

6. CONDITIONS ASSUMED IN EMILE. 

[From Book I.] 

I formerly made an attempt to perform this work 
that of a tutor). It was enough to convince me 
that I am not fitted for it. . . . I ■liable to undertake 
the more useful task, 1 shall venture to attempt the 
easier; following the example of others, 1 shall not set 
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my hand to the work^ but to the pen ; and^ instead of 
doing the work myself, I shall endeavour to teach 
others what it is which ought to be done. . . . 

I have, therefor€‘, in thi.s treatise made choice or an 
imaginary pupil and taken the liberty to suppose myself 
of the right age, in good health, and possessed of the 
requisite knowledge and abilities to undertake his educa- 
tion, to conduct him from the time of his birth till ho is 
grown to maturity, and no longer stands in need of any 
other guide than himself. . . . 

I shall not here speak of the qualifications of a good 
tutor, but assume that I po.ssess them. In reading the 
treatise the reader will see how liberal I have been to 
myself. I shall only observe — 

[1. That the tutor .should be “as young as is consis- 
tent with having attained the nece.ssary discretion,” 
because “ there are not enough things in common be- 
tween childhood and manhood to form a solid attach- 
ment at so great a distance.” 

2. That they continue together from infancy to man- 
hood. 

Emil6 is a.s.sumed to be a wealthy orphan. “ It is to 
no purpose that he should have parents. As I charge 
myself with their obligations, I succeed to their right.«.”3 

(To show that Rousseau regarded it as essential that 
the complete time of a tutor should be devote^ to a 
single pupil, apart from the exigencies of the book, the 
following letter is e^iven ;] 


0. LETTER TO M. D'ETBENS (1740). 

M. de Mably asks the teimis on which I can take 
charge of the education of his sons. . . . What troubles 
me most is the fear that the number of pupils may spoil 
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my work. It would be desirable that I should not be 
obbc^ed to divide my attention between so many; the 
most attentive of men finds it difficult, in the case of 
only a single pupil, to enter into all the details w'hich 
must bq considered to make sure of a good education. 
1 admire the happy readiness of those who can train 
large numbers at the same time, but 1 dare not promise 
that I can do likewise. Rut ] can promise this, that I 
will spare no pains to succeed. In regard to the eldest, 
1 know him to be of .so promi.sing a temperament that I 
am already convinced that he will not leave my hands 
without being my equal in feeling and my superior in 
knowledge 'rhi*' i.s not much to promise; but I must 
limit my undertakings by my capacities; the rest de- 
pends on the boy himself. 



II 

EXTRACT FROM “.lULlB” OR “LA NOUVELLB 

ilELOISE ” 

\Jvlie, published in 17(51, is a romanco told by moans 
of a series of letters written by the different oharacters. 
In one of these letters Kou«'.eau takes the ci])])ortunity of 
presenting an ideal picture of the education of children 
by wise parents. Julie, Madame de Woliiiar, is des- 
cribing her sy^rem to the writer of the letter. He urges 
the popular view, but i.s ultimately convinced.] 

I. — DirrERENCK OK Children and Adults; Absence of 

Reason. 

“J SEE,” I' said, “that heaven rewards the virtue of 
mothers by the good disposition of their children : but a 
good disposition needs training. Tluur edwation ought 
to begin from birth. Can any time be better fitted to 
train them than that early period wdien there are no im- 
pression-s to be effaced? If you let them follow their 
own inclinations from childhood, at what period will you 
expect them to learn obedience ? Surely it is best to 
teach them to obey you at a time when you have nothing 
else to teach them.” 

“ Have you noticed,” was the Wply, “ that they dis. 
obey me ?” 
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“That would he difficult,” I answered, “when you 
never command them.” 

She looked at her husband and smiled j then she took 
me by the hand and led me into her boudoir where we 
three could continue the conversation out of hearing of 
the children. Here she explained her principles at 
leisure j and, under her apparent negligence, 1 dis- 
covered the most watchful attention which a mother’s 
love could possibly bestow. 

“ For a long time,” she said, “ I used to agree with 
you about beginning early. When I was expecting my 
first child, I was alarmed at the idea of my impending 
duties, and 1 often spoke of them to M. de ^N'olmar with 
anxiety. What better guide could I take in such a 
matter than an <*n1ightened observer who combined tlio 
interest of a father with the impartiality of a philo- 
sopher? He exeeeded my expectations. He scattered 
my prejudices and taught me how, with less trouble, to 
secure a far greater succes-s. He made me realize that 
the earliest and most important education is ])ivciselv 
that which is universally neglected ; it is to put a child 
in a position to be educated.'-^ A general mistake amongst 
parents who pride themselves on being intellectual is to 
imagine that children are rational beings from their birth 
and to talk to them as if they were grown up, even before 
they can talk. Reason is regarded as an instrument to 
instruct t liein j whereas all the other means of instruction 
should be treated as in-truments to develop their reas<m. 
Reason is of all the human powers the latest and the 
most difficult to train. In speaking to them so early in 
a langu^e which they do not understand, we accustom 
them to be satisfied with words, to pay others in the 
same coin, to c&vil at everything wliich is said to them, 
to think themselyes tieVise as their masters, and to be- 
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come argumentative and captioms. Further, everything 
which we think we are obtaining of them by reasonable 
motives is really gained only by the motives of fear or 
vanity wliich we are always obliged to unite with the 
former. The most consummate patience ends by giving 
up a child whom we try to educate in this manner : that 
is how it comes to pass tluit parents, tired, disheartened, 
and exhausted with the unceasing restlessness for which 
they are themselves responsible, and unable to bear the 
noise of their children any longer, are obliged to hand 
them over to tutor.s, a.s if it were to be expected that a 
tutor would have a greater stock of patience and kind- 
ness than could be possessed by a father.” 

"Nature,” continued Julie, “means children to be 
children before they become men. If we deviate from 
this order, we produce a forced fruit, without taste, 
maturity, or power of la.sting ; we make young philo- 
sophers and old children. Childhood has ways of .“lee- 
ing, thinking, and feeling peculiar to itself. Nothing is 
more foolish than to wi&h to substitute our own ; 1 would 
sooner expect a child to be five feet in height than to be 
able to rea.son at ten years of age. 

“ Reason begin-s to develop only after some years, when 
the body has reached a certain stage of development. 
Nature’s intention in to strengtlien the bud_\ before 
exercising the mind. Children are always in motion ; 
quiet and meditation are their aversion; a studious or 
sedentary life is injurious to their health and growth ; 
neitlier their minds nor their bodies can bear constraint. 
Always confined in a room with books, they lo'^e all their 
vigour; they become frail, delicate, and -unhealthy, 
stupid rather thau reasonable: their mindft sufier all 
their lives from the enfeeblement of their bodle,s.” 
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TT. — No M18TAKK8 m Natubk; Individpalitt, 

“ Even if all this premature instruction were as gooa 
for their minds as it is actually harmful, it would still be 
a great mistake to bestow it on all children indis- 
criinmately and without r€‘gard to their individual 
differences. Apart from general human characteristics, 
each individual is born with a distinctive temperament 
which determines hi'* geniu.s and character. There is no 
question of changing or restricting this temperament, 
only of training it and bringing it to perfection. All 
characters (according to M. do VVolmar) are good and 
healthy in themselves. There are no mistakes, he says, 
in nature ; all the faults which we impute to innate 
disposition are the effect of the bad training which it 
ha.s received. There is no criminal whose tendencies, 
had they been better directed, would not have produced 
great virtues. There is no failure in whom useful 
talents could not have been developed if he had been 
given the right bias, just as deformed and monstrous 
figures are rendered beautiful and well-proportioned by 
placing them in the proper po-itiou from which to view 
them. Everything tends to the common good in the 
general scheme. Every man has his special place in the 
ideal order of the universe ; it is a question of finding 
out his place, not of changing the universe. What 
results from an education begun from the cradle and 
always carried out on the same system without regard 
to the extraordinary differences between human minds ? 
The effect is u.sually to give children harmful or mis- 
placed- dnttruction, while they are deprived of the 
teaching which would rSally have suited them. Their 
nature is confined on every side ; great qualities of 
mind are desb-oyed to make room fur small, apparent, 
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unreal substitutes. We indiscriminately employ children 
of different bents on the same exercises; the rest of 
their education destroys the special bent, and the result 
is a dull uniformity. Then after we have wasted our 
efforts in stunting the true gifts of nature, we see the 
short-lived and illusory brilliance which wo have sub- 
stituted die away, while the natural abilitu'S which we 
have crushed never revive. We lose both what we have 
destroyed and what we have put in its place; and at 
last, as the reward of our ill-directed labours, we find 
these little prodigies all becoming men without power 
or merit, noticeable only for their usolessnesf* and their 
weakness.” 

“I understand these maxims,” I said to Julie, “but I 
<ft,n scarcely make tlicm agree with your own opinions 
as to the small advantage which comes from developing 
the genius and natural talents of each individual, either 
for his own happiness or for the true good of society. 
Would it not be infinitely better tf> form a perfect model 
of a reasonable and virtuous man and to mould every 
child according to this model by means of education ? 
We should stimulate one and restrain another; we 
should check their passions, perfect their reason, correct 
their nature ” 

“Correct nature,” said Wolmar, interrupting me — “a 
fine phrase I But, before using it, you ought t<t reply to 
what Julie has just said.” 

The most direct reply .seemed to be a denial of the 
principle ; 1 accordingly denied it. “ You always 

assume that this difference of minds and of capacities 
which marks individuals is the work of nature ; this is 
not at all clear. For, if minds fire different, they must 
be unequal ; and, if nature ha8.,j0ade them unequal, it 
must be by giving to some eithe* • little greater delicacy 
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of sense-perception, or a little greater power of memory, 
or a little greater capacity for attention. Now, as 
regards the two former, the .senses and the memory, it is 
proved by experience that their different degrees of 
range and accuracy are not the measure of men's higher 
mental powers ; and, as regard.s the third, power of 
attention, it depends entirely on the strength of the 
passions whicli in.spire us. It lia.s further been proved 
that men are by nature universally capable of passions 
sufficiently strong to arouse that dc'gree of attention 
which is required for mental superionty. But, if mental 
difference.s, instead of arising from nature, are an effect 
of education — that is to say, of the different ideas and 
feelings which are aruu'icd in us from childhood, by the 
objects winch meet our .•'onse.s, by the circumstances in 
which we are placed, and by all the impressions which 
we receive — then, so far from po.stponing education till 
we know the character of our children’s minds, we ought 
to take the earliest opportunity to create the right 
character hy means of an education directed to that 
end.” 

To this he replied that it was not his way to deny 
what he saw because he could not explain it. “Look at 
those two dogs in the court ; they are from the same 
litter, they have been fed and treated in the same wray, 
they liavo never been separated ; yet one of them is 
lively, brisk, friendly, and intelligent ; the other is dull, 
heavy, bad-tempered, and never able to understand 
anything. Difference of innate disposition is solely 
responsible for the difference in their characters ; 
similarly in men, difference of internal organization is 
solely responsible for difference in mental powers; all 
the rest has been just the same.” 

“The same!” 1 .iuteV|n|)ted — “ rather, how different! 
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How many trifling objects have influenced the one and 
not the other ! how many small circumstances have 
affected them differently without our noticing it I” 

" Good !” he replied, “ there you go, arguing like the 
astrologers. Whenever they are faced with the argu- 
ment that two men born under the same horoscope have 
such different fortunes, they totally deny the identity. 
They contend that, con.sidering the rapid movement of 
the sky, there is really an immense distance between the 
themes of the two men and that, if we could mark the 
exact moment of their respective births, the objection 
would be changed into a proof. Let us give up, I pray 
you, all these .subtilties, and confine ourselves to observa- 
tion. It informs us, indeed, that there are some 
characters which are obvious almost from birth and 
some children who can be stuflied in their nurse’s arms. 
1’hese constitute a class apart ; they are being educated 
from the moment of birth. But the rest develop le.ss 
quickly. By trying to train their minds before wo 
under-stand them, we risk spoiling the good qualities of 
nature and putting worse in their place. Did not your 
master Plato maintain that all human knowledge and all 
philosophy could not extract from a human soul anything 
which nature had not placed in it, just as all the opem- 
tions of chemistry can never obtain from an alloy more 
gold than it contains ? This does not apply either to 
8entiinent.s or to idea-s ; but it applies to our capacity for 
acquiring them. To change the mind, you must change 
the interior organization ; to change the character, you 
must change the temperament on which it depends. 
Have you ever heard of a Imt-teinpered luan^ccoming 
phlegmatic or of a cold methodical mind Incoming 
imaginative ? For my own part, I am conjrinced that it 
woudd be as easy to change a t^nde mio a bfuuette as a 
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fool into a man of genraa. It is in vain then to claim 
that we can model different minds by a common 
standard. We can dwarf them, but not change them ; 
we can hinder men from showing what they are, but we 
cannot make them otherwise; and if they wear their 
disguise in the ordinary course of their life, you will, on 
all important occasions, see them resume their original 
chamcter, and surrender themselves to it with all the less 
restraint, because they are not aware of its existence. 
Once more, it is no question of changing the character or 
bending the natuml inclinations, but, on the contrary, of 
expanding them as far as they will go, of training them 
and not permitting them to degenerate ; for it is thus 
that a man becomes all that he is able to be and that the 
work of nature is completed by education. Thus, before 
developing character, we must study it ; we must wait 
quietly till it reveals itself and refrain from all action 
rather than act amiss. One temperament needs to be 
given wings, another to be confined in fetters; one needs 
encouragement, another restraint ; one commendation, 
another threats ; some we must enlighten, some keep in 
ignorance. This man is meant to attain the utmost 
bounds of human knowledge ; to another it is dangerous 
even to learn to read. Let us wait for the first spark of 
reasou. to bring out the character and show its true 
form. Only in the light of this knowledge can we train 
the character ; before the appearance of reason there is 
no true education. 

“As regards the maxims of Julie which you consider 
contradictory, I do not know where you see the contra* 
dictioq; ^r my own part, I find them perfectly com- 
patible../ Every man is borJi with a character, abilities, 
and taleiuts '{iiecnliar to hinu Those who are destined to 
live in rar«l simj^city lmive no need, in order to be 
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liappy, to develop these faculties ; their talents lie buried 
like the gold-mines of the Valais, which it is forbidden 
in the public interest to work. But in the civil state, 
where there is less need of arms than of brains, and 
where everyone mast render an account of all his talents 
both to himself and to others, we must learn to draw 
out of men all that nature has implanted in them; we 
must incline them in that direction w'here they will be 
able to develop furthest; above all we mast provide 
their inclinations with that kind of nutriment which will 
render them useful. In the case of the rustic we think 
only of the class ; each member does the same as the 
rest ; example is their only rule, habit their only power ; 
each of them exerts only that part of his mind which is 
common to all. In the case of men living in civilized 
communities, we think of the individuals ; we add to 
each everything that he can possess over and above 
that possessed by his fellows; we let him go as far a.s 
nature will take him ; if he has the requisite qualities, 
he may become the greate.st man alive. So little are 
these maxim.s contradictory that their application to 
childhood i.s identical. Do not teach the village child, 
because it is not in his interest to learn at all. Do not 
teach the town child, becaase you do not know v'hat 
teaching will be to his intere.st. In both cases leave the 
body to develop till the dawn of reason ; then train the 
reason.” 

111 . — ^liiBBBTY ; Neither Subjection nor Command. 

" Your plan,” I said, “ would appear to me e-xcellent, 
did I not see one defect which seriously detracts from 
its expected advantages. It is that yon alfew a crop of 
bad habits to grow by not occupying thejj^ound with 
good. Look at children who to ’ thMQisolves ; 
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they soon contract all the faults of which they see 
examples. Bad examples are easy to follow ; they never 
iTiiitate virtuous conduct, which it costs more to practise. 
Accustomed to get everything which they want and in- 
variably to carry out their foolish purposes, they become 
fractious, lieiidstrong, and ungovernable.” 

But,” replied M. de Wolinar, “ you seem to have 
noticed a different result in the case of our children ; 
indeed, it was that which gave rise to the present con- 
versation.” 

“I admit it,” I answered; “that is the n-ason formy 
surprise. What has madaiue done to make them tract- 
able ? How has she gamed a h<)ld over them ? "What 
ha.H she substituted for the voke of discipline 

“A yoke far more unyielding,” he cried instantly, 
“ that of necessity. But .she will make you understand 
her views better if she describes her ])rocedure.” He 
then asked his wife to explain her method. After a 
short pause she began : 

“The secret of hajipiness is a good disposition. I do 
not lay so much stress on our training as my husband. 
In spite of his theories, I doubt wbether you can get 
good results from a bad character, and whether every 
dLsposition can be turned to good. Otherwise I am con- 
vinced of the excellence of liis method, and invariably 
try to conform to it in the maimgtnnont of my fninilv 
My first prayer is that 1 may never liave a bad child, 
my second that I may so bring up the children whom 
God has given me under their father’s direction that 
they may one day have the happiness of resembling him. 
1 have thwefore tried to carry out the rules which he 
has laid^’doTHTRj but 1 have given them a basis less 
philostiphic tHid more agreeable to a mother's love — ^to 
make my p£iu3r^ Jmftpy. This was my first prayer 
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wlien I became a mother, and my efforts are perpetually 
directed to its fulfilment. When I ttiok my first child 
in my arms, I reflected that childhood is almost a quarter 
of the longest life. We rarely reacli the remaining three- 
quarters ; and it is cruel forethought to sacrifice the hap- 
piness of this first portion to that of a remainder which 
will perhap'< never be ours. I felt that nature subjects 
poor helpless childrtMi to so many restrictions that it is 
cruelty to impre-ss a further restraint by our caprices 
and to take from them the little liberty which they 
posse.ss and which they have so few opportunities to 
misuse. I resolved to .•■pare my own all the restraint 
I could, to leave him complete freedom to use his scanty 
powers and not to thwart any of liis natural inclinations. 
By this course 1 have already gained two great advan- 
tages : one, that I have saved his young mind from 
deceit, vanity, anger, and jealoii.sy, from all the vices, 
in short, which result from slavery and which we cannot 
avoid instilling in our efforts to enforce obedience ; the 
second, that 1 let his body grow freely with the constant 
exercise to which his instincts prompt him. He is ac- 
customed, just like a country child, to run bare-headrd 
in sun and frost, to get out of breath, and to throw liim- 
self into a perspiration ; and so he grows hardened, like 
the country child, to the weather, and becomes stronger 
as well as happier This is the way to provide for 
maturity and to insure against the accidents to which 
we are all subject. As 1 have already told you, 1 am 
afraid of this fatal anxiety which enervates and enfeebles 
a child by constant precautions, torments him with con- 
stant constraint, enslaves him with a host, of useless 
safeguards, and eventually exposes him his life to 
those inevitable dangers from which it ipMtxlous for the 
moment to preserve him : whifh;. in. order to save him 
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a few colds in childhood, lays up for him in the future 
consumption, pleurisy, sunstroke, death. 

“The real reason why children who are left to their 
own inclinations generally contract the faults which you 
mention are that they are not content with doing as they 
like themselves, but they further try to make others fall 
in with their wishes. This tendency is encouraged by 
:the foolish indulgence of mothers; they are not satisfied 
, unless everyone falls in with their children’s fancies. I 
! flatter myself, my friend, that you have never noticed in 
■ my children a trace of domination or authority over the 
lowest servant, that you have never seen me secretly 
encourage the false servility which servants tend to show 
towards children. This is where I think that I am 
following a new and safe road to make my children 
at once free, quiet, affectionate, and obedient. It is a 
very simple plan ; it consists merely in convincing them 
that they are only children. 

“We have only to think of the condition of childhood. 
Is there any creature in the world weaker, more unpro- 
. tected, more at the mercy of its surroundings, more in 
need of pity, of love and of protection, than a child ? Is 

• not this the reason why the first sounds which nature 
! prompts are cries and laments, why she has given him 

• so sweet and touching an appearance, that all who 
' approach him may sympathize with his frailty and hasten 

to his assistance ? What, then, can be more shocking, 
' more unnatural, than to see a domineering refraciory 
I child commanding everything around him, shameles.sly 
' assuming the tones of master over those who have only 
I to leave hi»a to himself to cause his death, and to see 
•blind parenta*!4kpprovmg of this audacity and training 
fhim to he a'-^tyiWxt over his nurse until he conies to 
I exercise his tyranny ovei^ themselves ? 

1 
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“For my part, I have spared no pains to prevent my 
son from actiuiring these dangerous ideas of dominion 
and slavery. I never allow him to think that he is served 
as a matter of right, but from pity. This is, perhaps, the 
most important and difficult point in education ; and it 
would take too long to recount all the precautions which 
1 was obliged to take to prevent them from distinguish- 
ing by a read}’ instinct between the mercenary services of 
domestics and the tenderness of a mother’s love. 

“ One of the chief means which I have u.sed has been, as 
1 have said, thoroughly to convince him how impossible 
it is that a child of his age should live without our helji. 
After I had done this, I had no difficulty in making him 
feel that all the assistatiee which he was obliged to 
receive from others was a sign of dependence, and that 
the servants had a real .superiority over him. Ue could 
not do without their help, but he renders them no service 
in return. And so far from being proud of their services, 
he receives them with a sort of humiliation, as evidence 
of his weakness ; he ardently longs for the time when he 
will be big and strong enough to have the honour of 
serving himself.” 

“Iliese notions,” I said, “would be hard to establish 
in households Avhere the father and mother are them- 
selves waited on like children ; but in this family, where 
each, beginning with yourselves, has his own duties to 
perform, and where the relations of servant and master 
is merely a perpetual interchange of needs and services, 
I do not think it impossible. Nevertheless, I do not .see 
why, if children are accustomed to see their real wants 
anticipated, they do not expect the same gratification of 
their fancies; or why they do not .sometime.s suffer from 
the mi.stake of a servant who treats a real need as a case 
of fancy.” 
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IV. — Control: Relations of Parents to Child. 

“ My friend,” answered Madame do Wolmar, “ an 
ifjfnorant motlier will see dilfiealties in everything. The 
true needs both of children and of men are very few. 
Moreover, we should be more eoneerned for permanent 
than for monetary haj^])iness. Do you think that a child 
who is under no restraint and is under his mother’s eyes 
can suffer any real harm from the mistake of a governess ? 
Your objections pre.surne that faults have already been 
contracted, and you forget that my previous precautions 
have prevented their grow’th. Women naturally love 
children. Misunderstanding only arises between them 
when one side wishes to subject the other to its caprices. 
Hut this cannot hajipen in our case : nothing i.s demanded 
of the child, and the child has no occasion to command’ 
the governess. 1 have thus acted directly contrary to 
other mothers, who pretended to wish the child to obey 
the governess, but really wish the governess to obey the 
child. Here no one either commands or obeys j the 
child merely obtains from others the same kindness 
which he feels for them. His knowledge that his only 
influence over those about him consists in their good-will 
makes him tractable and obliging ; in trying to win the 
hearts of others, he becomes attached to them in turn. 
In seeking to be loved, one comes to love ; love is an 
inevitable outcome of self-interest : and from this mutual 
atTection — the result of equality — spring ivithout effort 
all the virtues which our constant homilies fail to 
secure. . . . 

“The indulgence which is lavished on young people 
from their birth, the consideration which everyone displays 
for them, the ease with which they obtain their desires, 
cause them to enter the world with the foolish prejudice 
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that everything should yield to their fancies, and they 
are often disillusioned only by humiliations, affronts, 
and suffering. I wish to save my son this second and 
mortifying education; and this can only be if his first 
education, which he receives from me, gives him a truer 
view of life. I had at fi^rst resolved to give him every- 
thing which he asked, under the belief that the first 
promptings of nature are always good and healthy. 
But I was not long in seeing that children who think 
that they have a right to be obeyed abandon the state 
of nature almost at birth ; they contract our vices from 
our example and their own from our indiscretion. I saw 
that, if I tried to satisfy all his fancies, these fancies 
would increase with my indulgence, that there must 
come a point at which I should be compelled to stop, 
and that he would then take a refusal to heart all the 
more because he was unaccustomed to it. 1 could not 
save him all disappointment before he reached the age 
of reason ; so I chose the least and most transient form. 
Since a single refusal involves the least cruelty, I de- 
termined to refuse at once; and, in order to spare him 
long unhappiness, complaint, and waywardness, to make 
every refusal irrevocable. It is true that I refuse as 
little as possible and think twice before refusing at all. 
Whenever I grant his requests, I grant them without 
conditions and as soon as he asks ; and we grant them 
freely. But he never obtains a request by importunity 
— ^tears and wheedling are equally useless. He knows 
this so well that he no longer tries : at the first word he 
understands his position, and he is no more unhappy 
when we take away a box of sweets which he would like 
to eat than at the escape of a bird which he would like 
to catch. He classes both enjoyments as impeesilile. If 
anprthing is taken from him, he merely considers it im- 
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possible that he should keep it; if a retn est is refused, 
he merely thinks it impossilde that he si ould obtain >t : 
and, so far from beating a table against which he had 
hurt himself, he would not beat a person who resisted 
him. In all his disappointments he sees the power of 
necessity and the result of Ins own weakness, never the 
effect of the ill-will of others. One inonient,” she added 
a little hurriedly, as she saw that J was going to reply, 
“ I foresee your objection ; I shiill come to it in a 
moment. 

“The cause of children’s ill-temper is the attention 
which we pay to it; and this is the same wlu'ther we 
grant or refu.se their requests. If they once .see that we 
do not want them to crj', they will cry the whole day. 
The ineams which we take to quiet tliein, w-liether coax- 
ing or threatening, are equally harmful and nearly 
always ineffective. So long as we notice their tears, 
they have a rea.son for continuing; when they see that 
no one minds them they will soon improve ; for no one, 
old or young, cares to take useless pains. That is exactly 
what happened with my elder boy. At first he was alway.s 
crying ; he used to stun the whole hou.seho]d ; now, as 
you can see, no one could tell that there w'as a child in 
the house. He cries when he is in pain; that is the 
voice of nature which should never bo silenced ; but he 
st<4ps crying the moment the pain is over. 1 pay great 
attention to his teans, becaase I am sure he never sheds 
them for nothing. Thus I know at any moment Avhether 
he is or is not in pain, and whether he is well or ill ; that 
is impossible with children who cry from caprice and 
merely in order to be coaxed. I quite admit tliat it is 
difficult to'uduce nurses and governesses to adopt this 
plan; forii^Hbing is more wearisonio than to hear a child 
always erj^ing, and, as those good women never look 
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beyond the present, they overlook the fact that by quiet- 
ing the child to-day they are making him cry more to- 
morrow. But the worst result is the formation of an 
obstinate habit, which will continne for vears. The 
same cause which makes him fretfnl at three makes him 
refractor}’ at twelve, quarrelsome at twenty, tyrannical 
at thirty, and unbearable all his life. 

“ I now come to your point,” she said, smiling. 
“Whenever you grant children’s requests they easily 
see your wish to please them; ^\henever you exact any- 
thing from them or refuse a request, they ought to 
imagine that you have reasons without asking what 
they are. This is another advantage which you gain 
by using authority rather than persuasion where one or 
the other is necessary: for as they cannot fail sometimes 
to see the reasons for our treatment, it is natural for 
them to imagine that we have a reason even w'hen they 
cannot see it. If, on the contrary, you have once sub- 
mitted your actions to their judgment, they claim the 
right to judge it on all occa.sions; they become argu- 
mentative, crafty, prevaricating, and underhand, always 
trying to silence those who are weak enough to expose 
thein.selves to their ignoniiice. If you are compelled to 
explain to them thing.s Avhich the.y cannot understand, 
they attribute the mo.st rational conduct, if it is ahovo 
their comprehension, to caprice. In a word, the only 
way to make them submit to reason i.s never to rea.son 
with them, but thoroughly to convince (hern that reason- 
ing is beyond their powers : they will then suppose it to 
be on the side where it should be, iinle.ss, indeed, you 
give them strong grounds for thinking otherwise. If 
they are sure that you love them, tliey know very well 
that you do not wi.sh to cause them unhappiness; and 
children are rarely deceived on that point. When, 
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therefore, 1 refuse any request of my children, I do not 
argue with them, I do not tell them why 1 am unwilling 
to grant it, bnt I find ways, as far as is possible, to let 
them discover the reason, sometijiies after the event. In 
this way they become accustomed to understand that I 
never refuse a request without a good reason, although 
they cannot ahvays discover it. 

“ On the same prineijde I shall never allow my children 
to join in the conversation of reasonable people, and 
foolishly imagine that they are on an equality with them 
because they tolerate their silly prattle. I wish them 
to answer briefly and modestly when they are asked 
que.stions, but never to .speak till they are .spoken to, and 
particularly not to ask foolish questions of their elders 
whom they ought to re.spect.” 

“Truly, Julie," I interrupted, “these are rigorous 
rules for so kind a mother. Pythagoras was not your 
etpial in .strictne.s.s to liLs disciples. It is not only that 
\ou do not treat them as men: one would think that you 
are afraid of their ceasing too soon to be children. 
What can be a more pleasant and a surer means of 
learning, if they are ignorant, than que.stioiiing those 
who know ? What would the Parisian ladies think of 
your maxim, s ? They never think that their children can 
prattle too mucli or too long ; they regard their childi-sh 
nonsen.se as a token of mature genius. Of cour.se your 
hu.sband would .say that this suited a country in which 
fluent .sjieeeh is the highe.st rec<uumendation ; where, if 
a man can talk, he is excu.sed from thinking. But how 
can you, witli your anxiety to make your children happy, 
reconcile happines.s with so much restraint ? And, with 
all these restrictKm.s, what becomes of the liberty which 
you claim to I(>ave them ?" 

“ What !" she replied instantly, “ is their own liberty 
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restricted by our preventing them from trespassing on 
ours ? Can they not be happy unless the whole company 
IS silently admiring their prattle. IVovent the appear- 
ance of vanity, or at least arrest its course ; that is really 
working for their happiness! Vanity is the source of 
men’s greatest troubles, and there is no one so great or 
so admired that vanity has not caused him more pain 
than pleasure. 

“ What can a child possibly think of himself wlieii he 
sees around him a whole circle of sensible people 
listening to him, encouraging him, admiring him, waiting 
with tense impatience for the oracdes that fall from Ins 
lip.s, and breaking out in raptures at each silliness he 
utters ? Such false applause is enough to turn the head 
of an adult ; think what effect it will have on a child ! . . . 

"With regard to questions, T do not forbid them 
indiscriminately. I am the first to tell them (if they 
need to know anything) to ask quietly, evspecially of 
their father or myself. But I do not allow them to 
interrupt a seriou.s conversation and to trouble everyone 
with the first trifle which comes into their heads. The 
art of asking questions is not so easy as is thought. It 
is rather the art of a master than of a pupil. You must 
already know much to be able to inquire about what you 
do not know. The wise know and imjuire, says an 
Indian proverb, but the ignorant know not even what to 
ask. For want of this previous knowledge, tlie que.stions 
of children who are allowed to ask indiscriminately are 
either foolish and purposeless, or else are hard and 
ticklish inquiries to which the answer is beyond their 
comprehension. That is the rea.son why they generally 
learn more from the questions which they are asked than 
from those which they a.sk themselves. 

" But let us suppose that the contrary method were as 
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good as is commonly supposed. Slill is not the first and 
most important lesson at their time of life to be reserved 
and modest, and should they learn any other to the 
detriment of this ? What, after all, do children gain by 
this freedom of speech almost before they can talk ? by 
this right of audaciously subjecting others to cross- 
examination ? 'J'hey are converted into babbling little 
inquisitors, questioning lass for information than to 
attract notice and to make everyone attend to them; 
their loquacity is further encouraged by the obvious 
embarrassment which their indiscreet questions cause, 
till at last everyone is uneasy as soon as they open their 
mouths. It has little effect in teaching them, but much 
in making them vain and conceited ; and, in my opinion, 
the disadvantage greatly outweighs the advantage. 
Ignorance is bound to diminish, vanity can only increase. 

“ The worst that could happen from too prolonged a 
reserve would be that, w'hen my son reached years of 
discretion, his conversation would be less fluent, his 
discourse le.ss lively and ready : but, when we reflect how 
seriously' the under.standing is impoverished by this 
habit of devoting our lives to mere words, 1 am tempted 
to regard this happy limitation as a blessing rather than 
as a misfortune. Idle people, who are always bored, 
naturally attach great value to anything which will 
amuse them : but one would think that the art of 
pleasing consisted in making no remarks which were not 
silly and in giving no presents except those which are 
useless. Hut hunian society has a nobler object ; its real 
pleasures are more .substantial. The organ of truth, the 
most worthy organ that man posaos.ses, by' which alone 
he is distinguislied from the animals, was not given him 
to serve no better use than do their inarticulate cries. 
He degrades himself below them when he uses speech to 
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say nothing; and man ought to be man even in his 
moments of relaxation. . . . 

“ But it is a far cry from six to twenty. My boy will 
not always be a child, and in proportion as his under- 
standing ripens, his father intends that he shall be 
allowed to exercise it. My part does not extend so far. 
I nnr.se children but I am not presumptuous enough to 
wish to train men. I hope,” she added, looking at her 
husband, “ that more worthy hands will be charged with 
this noble task. I am a woman and a mother, and 1 
know how to keep my proper s}>here. 1 repeat, the 
duty with which I am charged is not the education of 
my .sons but to prepare them to be educated. 

“In this I oTily follow point by point the system of 
M. de Wolmar; and the further I progres.s the more I 
realize how .sound and excellent a system it is and how 
well it agrees with my own. Look at mv children, 
especially the eldest ; have you over seen cliildren more 
happy, gayer, less troublesome ? You see them jump- 
ing, laughing, running about all day, without ever 
causing trouble to anyone. Is there any pleasure, any 
liberty, which children of their age could enjoy, which 
they do not posse.ss ? Is there any which they misuse ? 
They are as little constrained in my sight as in my 
absence. On the contrary, they alwaj.s seem more at 
liberty under their mother’s eye; though 1 am respon- 
sible for all the severity which they undergo, they 
always find me far from severe; fori cannot bear the 
thought of not being the dearest object to them in the 
world. 

" The only rules which we impose on them in our 
company are the essential rules of liberty — to lay the 
company under no greater restraint than it lays on 
them, not to shout louder than we talk, and, as we do 
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not compel them to take notice of us, not to compel us 
to notice them. If they break these rules, their only 
punishment is to be sent away at once, and my one 
mean-s of making this a pnnisliTnent is to see that they 
like no other place so well. Otherwise they are under 
no restrictions j wo never compel them to learn a h'sson ; 
we never weary them with useless corrections ; we never 
reprimand them; the only instruction they receive i.s the 
simple instruction of experience, in which we follow 
nature. Everyone in the house, beinj? well instructed 
on the point, conforms to niy instructions with an 
intelligence and care which Ic'ave nothing to be desired; 
and if any failure were to be feared, my own care would 
easily prevent it or set it right. 

“ Yesterday, for example*, the eldest boy, having taken 
a drum from his brother, made him ery. Fanny said 
nothing ; but an hour afterwards, when she saw him in 
the height of his amusement, .she took it from him. It 
was now his turn to cry. He followed her, asking her 
to give it back. Her only reply was : ' You took it 
from your brother aii<l I am taking it from you. What 
have you to .say ? Surely 1 am stronger than you.’ 
Then she begun to beat the drum as if for amusement, 
just as he had been doing — .so far, exeelleiit; but later on 
she was going to give the drum back to the younger 
boy. Then I stopped her ; tlii.s was no longer one of 
nature’s lessons, and might sow the first secnls of 
jealousy In'tween the two brothers. Jii losing the drum, 
the younger subiiiitlc'd to the hard law of necessity; the 
elder felt his injustice, and both knew their weakness 
and were happy a moment afterward.s.” 
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V. — Lkabnino. 

A plan so novel and so contrary to received ideas at 
first surpiised me. By dint of explanation, however, 
they ended by winning my adherence, and I felt 
convinced that the path of nature is always man's best 
guide. The only disadvantage which I could see in the 
method — and it seemed a serious flaw — was its neglect 
of the only faculty which children possess in perfection, 
a faculty which can only grow weaker with the advance 
of years. I felt that, according to their own system, the 
feebler and more inadequate are the operations of the 
understanding, the mure we ought to exercise and 
strengthen the memory, which is so capable at that age 
of standing strain. “ Memory,” I said, “ should supply 
the place of reason before it appears and enrich it after 
its appearance. If the mind has no exercise, it becomes 
dull and heavy by inaction. The seed takes no root in 
untilled soil ; and it is a strange manner of preparing 
children to become reasonable to begin by making theiu 
stupid.” 

“ How ! stupid !” cried Madame de Wolmar at once. 
“Would you confuse two (jiialities so different, almost 
opposite, as memory and judgment ? As if the mass of 
ill-digested and disconnected information with which we 
load the frail brains of children did not do more harm 
than good to the understanding. 1 admit tliat of all the 
faculties of the human mind memory is the first to 
appear and the most suitable to train in childhood ; but 
which in your oyiinion is to be preferred, that wdiich is 
easiest to learn or that which is most important to 
know ? Consider the use which is generally made of 
this aptitude, the violent treatment to which they must 
submit, and the constant constraint to which they must 
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be subjected in order to store their memory ; and then 
jompare the usefulness of the result with the sufFerings 
which they undergo during the process. Fancy com- 
nelling a child to study languages which he will never 
speak, even before he has learned his own I making him 
incessantly repeat and compose verses which he does 
not understand and whose metre is merely a trick of the 
pen ! confusing his mind with circles and spheres of 
which he has not the least idea ! burdening him with 
a hundred names of towns and rivers, which he con- 
stantly confuses and is obliged to re-leam every day ! 
Is this training the memory for the benefit of the under- 
standing ? Are these trifling acquisitions worth one of 
the tears which they have cost him ? 

“If uselessness were the most serious charge that 
could be brought against such a system, I should not 
complain so strongly. But is it a small thing to teach 
a child to be content with words, to believe that he 
knows what he cannot even understand ? Will not this 
lumber block the entry to the earliest ideas with which 
we should furnish the human mind ? Better no memory 
than one filled with rubbish to the exclusion of that 
needful knowh^dge of which it takes the place 1 

“If Nature has given {vide p. 114). . . . 

“Do not think, however,” continued Julie, “that we 
altogether neglect that training which you value so 
highly. If a mother is the least watchful, she has the 
pa-ssions of her children under her complete control. 
She has means of arousing and sustaining the desire to 
learn or any other desire; and, so far as they are com- 
patible with the complete freedom of the child and do not 
BOW the seeds of vice, I readily employ them. But I am 
not the least perturbed if they are not attended with 
success ; there will always be time to learn ; but there 

4 
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ia not a moment to be lost in forming the disposition. 
M. de Wolmar, indeed, lays such stress on the first 
dawiiings of reason that he maintains that, though his 
son knew nothing at the age of twelve, he would know 
not a whit less at fifteen ; and, even if it be otherwise, 
yet there is not the least need for a man to be a scholar, 
but nothing is more needful for him than to be wise 
and good. 

“ You know that our eldest boy already reads tolerably 
well. His wish to read arose thus. 1 proposed occasionally 
to recite to him some of La Fontaine’s fables for his 
amusement; and 1 had already begun when he asked 
me if ravens could talk. In a moment 1 felt the diffi- 
culty of making him understand the difference between 
a fable and a falsehood ; I got out of the difficulty as 
best I could and laid aside La Fontaine, convinced that 
fables are made for men but that plain truth must be 
told to children. I substituted a collection of instructive 
and interesting little storie-s, mainly taken from the 
Bible ; and, finding that he grew interested, I conceived 
the idea that it would be .still inc»re useful if I myself 
tried to compose a series, which .should not onl> amuse 
but also be appropriate to the needs of the moment. 
These I wrote out in a bold liand in a hand.sonie picture- 
book, which I alway.s kept locked up. Now and again 
I read some of these stories, but not often, and never 
for long at a time; and 1 frequently repealed the .same 
story with comments before passing on to the next. A 
child left idle is soon bored, and the little stories were 
a great resource. When I saw him particularly ah.sorhed, 
1 sometimes pretended to recollect an order about dinner 
and, carelessly putting the book down, left him at the 
most interesting point. He would at once run to ask 
his nurse or Fanny or .someone to begin reading; but. 
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as no one is at his command and all had their instruc- 
tions, no one ever complied. One refused, another was 
busy, a third muttered slowly and unintelligibly ; while 
a fourth, following rny example, hdt off in the middle of 
a story. As soon as we saw tliat he was thorrtughly tired 
of depending on others, someone privately suggested to 
him that he should learn to read, and thus set himself 
free and be able to turn over the pages at pleasure. 
He was delighted with the proposal. Hut he must find 
someone kind enough to teach him. Tliis was a new 
difficulty, which we took care not to make too great. 
In sjiite of all these prec»ution.s, he grew tired of learn- 
ing three or four time.s; but w'e took no notice. All 
] did was to try to make my stories still more entertain- 
ing: he returned to the attack with so much enthusiasm 
that, though it is not six months since he began to learn, 
he will soon be able to read the whole collection for 
himself. 

"This is the way by which I .'«hall try to arouse his 
zeal and inclination to acquire all such knowledge as 
needs continuous application and is suitable to Ins age. 
Though he is learning to read, it is not from books that 
he will gain infon nation ; there is no such thing in the 
books ho reads, nor is reading a suitable means for 
children to acrjiiire knowledge. I am anxious to train 
him at an early age to .stock his head with ideas and 
not with words; and that is the reason why T never 
make him learn anything by heart.” 

“ Never !” I interrupted, “ that is going very far. 
Surely he must learn his catechism and his pniyers.” 

“ You are wrong,” she replied. “As regards prayers, 
every night and morning I say mine aloud in my children’s 
room ; in this way they learn them without any compul- 
sion ; as for the catechism, they have never heard of it.” 
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“ What ! Julie, your children do not know their 
catechiaiu V’ 

“ No, my friend, my children do not know their 
catechism.” 

“ Indeed !” I said in complete a.stonishment, " with 
such a religious mother. I cannot understand you. 
Why do they not learn it ?” 

“That they may believe it one day,” was tlio reply: 
“I wish my children some day to be Christians.” 

“Ah! I see,” cried 1; “you do not wish that their 
belief should consist merely of words; you wish them 
not only to know their religion but to believe it ; and 
you hold rightly that a man cannot believe what he 
does not understand. . . 


VJ, - CoN'cr.csTON. 

After entering into other details which convinced me 
how active, how indefatigable and fore.seoing was her 
maternal zi-al, she coucludt-d by remarking that her 
method exactly answered the two purposes which sin* 
had set before her, that is, to allow her children’s 
natural disposition to develop, and to study it. 

“My children are under no re>truint in anything,” she 
continued, “ yet tliey cannot misuse their liberty. Their 
character can neither be constrained nor perverted. 
Their bodies are left to grow and their judgments to 
ripen in peace. Their minds are not debased by servi- 
tude. Self-love is never kindled by the attentions of 
others. ITiey never think themselves either pow'crful 
men or caged animals, but free and happy children. 
To guard them from vices which are foreign to their 
nature, they have w'hat seems to me a better .safeguard 
than lectures which they will not understand or from 
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which they will turn with disgust, and that is a virtuous 
example in all which surrounds them — in the conversa- 
tions which are natural to everyone here and do not 
need to be spt^cially prepared for them, in the peace 
and concord which they see, and in the harmony which 
tliey always observe bcjth between the conduct of dif- 
ferent people and between everyone’s conduct and his 
conversation. 

“Brought up hitherto in their natural simplicity, whence 
should they contract vices of which they have never seen 
an example, passions which they have no occasion to 
feel, and prejudices with which there is nothing to in.spiro 
them? You see that they are the prey of no delusion 
and manifest no bad inclination. Their ignorance is not 
opinionated ; their desires are not obstinate ; their inclina- 
tions to evil are anticipated; Nature is justified, and 
everything .serves to convince me tliat the faults of 
which we accuse her are not hers but our own. 

“Thus, given up to the inclinations of their own hearts 
without disguise or alteration, our children are not cast 
in an external and artificial mould, but preserve the 
exact form of their original disposition. Thus it comes 
to pass that this dispo.sifion daily unfolds itself to our 
gaze without reserve and gives us an opportunity of 
watching the workings of nature, even in their most 
secret springs. Sure of never being scolded or punished, 
they do not know how to lie or to deceive ; and whatever 
they say, whether to ns or to each other, they reveal 
w'ithout reserve what lies at the bottom of their hearts. 
Free to prattle to one another all day, they are not for a 
moment restrained by tny presence. 1 never check them 
nor bid them hold their tongues nor pretend to listen to 
them; and, though they should say the mo.st repre- 
hensible things, 1 should never appear to notice them. 
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I am, however, really listening with the greatest atten- 
tion, though they tlo not know it ; I keep a most exact 
recorcl of their acts and words; for I recognize in them 
the natural pixiducts of a soil which 1 have to cultivate. 
Vicious conversation in their mouths resembles a weed 
whose seed has been carried by the wind : if I cut it off 
with a scolding, it will soon grow again ; I prefer to look 
for the hidden root and carefully to pull it up. “I am 
only,” .«he added with a smile, “the gardener's help, I 
weed the garden and )duck up the tares; the gardener 
must cultivate the good seed. 

“Let us agree too that, with all the care 1 liave been 
able to take, I must be Widl siipp<n-(ed if 1 am to liopo for 
success, and that the i^'^iie of my cares depends on a 
combination of circumstances wliu'h can perliaps be 
found only here : the ktuiwledge of an enlightened father 
is needed, amid existing jirejudices, to discover the true 
art of bringing up children iroin birth; all his jtatience 
must be devoted to carrying it out, without ever contra- 
dicting his lessons by his behaviour; the chddren uiiisf, 
be blessed by Nature with a good innate disposition that 
we may love her work ; ami they must have around them 
only intelligent and well-di.sjiosed servants, who will not 
fail to enter into their master’s designs. A .single brutal 
or serv'ile domestic may sjaiil everything. In truth, 
when I think how many external causes may ruin the 
best plans and overthrow the wise.st projects, 1 ouglit to 
thank fortune for her goodne.ss and to confes.s that 
wisdom is at the mercy of cliance.” 



HI 

INTKOTlTTCTOTiY PASSA(^?:S FROM 
TUB “EMILE," Wrm PARALl.BL I’ASSAGBS 

1. Edik'ation ano Nature. 

Openiiip^ of the flviile. 

Bvertthtno is good as it comes from tlie hands of the 
Creator; everytJnng degenerateh in the hands of man. 
lie compeLs one soil to nourish the products of anothei 
and one tree to bear the fruits of another ; he mingles 
and confounds elements, dimates, and seasons ; he muti- 
lates his horses, dogs, and slaves ; he defaces everything, 
lie reverses everything ; he delights in deformity and in 
monsters. lie is not content with anything as Nature 
made it, not even his fellow-man. Evwn his offspring 
must be trained up for him like a horse in his stable, and 
must grow after his fancy like a tree in his garden. 

Indeed, matters would be still worse if it were other- 
wise ; for our species cannot be civilized by halves. In 
the existing order, a man who, in the midst of his 
fellow-beings, was left from birth to his own resources, 
would become more unnatural than they all; prejudice, 
authority, nece.ssity, example, all those social institutions 
by which we are surrounded wouhl .stifle in him the 
emotions of nature without .substituting anything in their 
place. Ue would resemble a shrub which cliance had 
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set in a public highway — kicked and palled out of shape 
by every passer-by. 

Tender and provident mothers, prudent enough to 
leave the beaten track and to preserve this growing 
shrub from the shocks of human prejudice, to such are 
my words addressed ! Cultivate, water the young plant 
ere it die ; it will one day bear fruit delicious to your 
taste. Set up a fence betimes round your child's soul > 
others may mark its circuit, but you must build the 
barrier. 

Plants are formed by cultivation, men by education. 
Should a man come into the world in full maturity and 
vigour, his size and strength w<iuld be usele.ss till he had 
learned how to use them ; they w'ould, indeed, be preju- 
dicial, by preventing others from thinking that he needed 
help. Left to himself, he would die before he learned 
his needs. 

We are bom weak, we need strength; we are born 
entirely destitute, we need help ; w'e are born stujiid, we 
need understanding. All that w’e lack at birth and need 
in maturity is given us by education. 

This education we receive from three sources — Nature^ , 
men, and things. The spontaneous development of our 
organs and faculties constitutes the education of Nature, 
the use to which we are taught to put this development 
constitutes that given us by men, and the acquirement 
of personal experience from surrounding objects consti- 
tutes that of things. 

Each of us is therefore educated by three kinds of 
masters. ITie pupil in whom their le.s8ons are contra- 
dictory is badly educated and will never be CMsnsistent. 
Only where they are perfectly consonant and make for 
the sajite ends,doe.s a man tend towards his true goal and 
live consistently. Only thus is he well educated. 
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Of tliese three kinds of education, that of Nature is not 
under our control, nor, except in certain respects, is that 
of things; the education given hy men is alone in any 
true sense within our power, and even this only in theory ; 
for who can hoj»e to exercise a minute control over the 
words and deeds of all who surround a child ? As soon 
as education becomes an art, it is almost ira])o«sible that 
it should succeed, as the conditions nt'cet-sary to its 
success are not within the control of any one person. 
All that can be done by our efforts is to approach more 
or less closely to our end ; w'e must trust to fortune 
whether we reach it. 

If it be asked what is this end, it may be answered. 
That of Nature. This has ju.st been proved. For, since 
the concurrence of the three kinds of education is neces- 
sary to their completeness, the kind which is entirely 
independent of our control mu.st necessarily regulate us 
in determining the two others. 

Hut perhaps this word “ Nature ” may appear too 
vague; we must therefore endeavour to deline it. 

Nature, it has been said, is only habit. But to what 
purpose is this .said ? Do we not know of habits — con- 
tracted merely through compulsion — which can never 
suppress the tendency of nature ? Such a case occurs 
w’heii plants are jirevented from growing ujiwards. Take 
off the restraint; though the twist remains, the rise of 
the nap has not altered, and, if the tree continues to 
grow', the growth will be once more upwards. 

It is the same with inclinations imjiosed on men. As 
long as conditions remain unchanged w^e may retain 
even the most unnatural habits; but with a change of 
circumstances the habit loses its power atid nature re- 
asserts itself. Education is certainly nothing but habitj 
but is it not tnie that some persons lose its impressions 
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while others retain them? Whence arises this differ- 
ence ? Nature means more than the habits to which 
Nature will submit ; otherwise we might be spared this 
discussion. 

We are born with a capacity for receiving sensations ; 
from our birth we are affected in various ways by sur- 
rounding objects. As soon as we acquire what I may 
call an awareness of our sen.sationa, we are disposed to 
pursue or to avoid the objects which produce them. At 
first this is dependent on their pleasant or painful quality; 
later, on the congruity or incongruity which we discover 
between the objects and our.'^elves ; and finally on our 
estimate of them in the light of the ideas of happiness 
or perfection given us by reason. These tendencies are 
extended and strengthened with the growth of know- 
ledge and di.scrimi nation; but they are also subject to 
the constraint of habit, and are consequently more or 
less modified by our opinion-s. I use the term ‘nature' 
to refer to these tendencies as they exist prior to this 
modification. 


2. EnrcATioN and the State. 

a. i/niile (continuation of last passage). 

To these original dispo.«ition3 we ought always to go 
back. This would be po.ssible if the three kinds of 
education were merely different; but what can be done 
fceeing that they are oppo.sed ? If, instead of educating 
a man for himself, we wish to educate him for other.s, 
the concurrent action of the three kinds becomes im- 
po.ssible; we are forced to contradict either nature or 
the institutions of society. We must therefore choose 
whether we will make a man or a citizen; we cannot do 
both. 
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Every narrower society, if it be truly coherent, is 
thereby ali(mated from the wider srx’iety, which is man- 
kind. The true patriot i<? unfriendly to foreigners; they 
are only inon, they are nothing to him. This result is 
inevitable, but it i.s not .seriou.s. The essential point is 
that a man should be useful to those among whom he 
hve.s. Abrf)ad, the Spartan was ambitious, covetous, 
and unjust; but (^l•^iIlteresteduess, eijuity, and concord 
reigned within his walls. Always distrust those cosmo- 
})ohtans who preach obligations to mankind and neglect 
to practise them towurd.s their neighbours. Such a 
philosopher love.s the Tartars as an excuse for not loving 
his own people. 

'I'he natunil man has a value in his own right ; he is a 
numerical unit, an absolute integer, and has no relation 
but to himself and to )ii.s fdlow-man. f'ivili.ied man is 
only a relative unit, the numerator of a fraction, that 
depends on its deiionnnator, and whose value consi-ts in 
its relation to the integral body of society. The best 
political in.sl itiitions are those which are most calculated 
to divest men of their natural being, to substitute a 
relative for an absolute existence and to swallow up the 
individual in the .social unity. A citizen of Rome was 
neither Gains nor fiUcius, but a Jtoman; he loved liis 
country, though lie must thereby liate liimself. Rogulus 
declared hiinsolf a Carthaginian, on the ground that he 
had hecoiiie the ]iropcrty of hi- l aptors. As an alien, 
he refused to take hi.s .-eat. in the Homan Senate till he 
was commanded by a Carthaginian, lie was indignant 
tliat they washed to save his life. He per.-naded the 
Senate, and as a result of his success returned to perish 
by torture. Such conduct ha.s little relation, I think, to 
the men whom we know to-day. 

The Lacedmmonian I’sedaretes presented himself for 
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election to the Council of Throe Hundred and was re- 
jected ; he returned home rejoicing that there wore to 
be found in Sparta three hundred men more suitable 
than himself. Supposing his demonstrations of joy to 
have been sincere, as there is room to believe they were 
— there you see the true citizeii. 

A Spartan woman had five sons in the army and was 
awaiting news of the battle. An jslaTuler arrive's. 
Trembling, she a'^ks him the news. “ Your five sons 
are killed.” “ Vile slave, who asked you of my sons ?” 
‘‘But w'e have gained the victory.” The moth(>r rushes 
to the temple to give thanks to the gods. Tliere you see 
the woman as citizen. 

Those w'ho wish to retain in the social order the 
primitive sentiments of nature do not know what they 
ask. Ever contradu-ting hiniatdf, ever wavornig betwe(*n 
duty and inclination, he will be neither man nor citizen; 
he will be good for nothing either to himself or to others. 
He will be the modern man, an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
a bouryeois ; he will be — nothing. 

To be something, to be him«elf, to be always the same, 
he must act a.s he .speaks- he iiiu.st ever be clear as to 
the part he is to take; he must accejit it w hole-heartedly 
and cling to it uncea-'ingly. I mu.«t wait till I am shown 
.such a prodigy before 1 can tell whether he is man or 
citizen, or how he manages to be both at once. 

From these aims, opposed by their very nature, arise 
two opposite kinds of education, the one public and 
general, the other private and particular. 

To form an idea of public education, read Plato’s 
Republic. It i.s not a .sy.stem of politics, us is imagined 
by tho.se who judge of books only by their title.s ; it i.s tlie 
finest treatise on education ever written. When wo wish 
to 8agge.st a realm of chimeras, we often mention the 
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training of Plato, Had Lycnrgus laid down his aj'stem 
only in writ ing, I should have thought it a much greater 
chimera. Plato only refines the human heart, Lycurgua 
altogether changes it. 

Public education no longer exists nor can exist; for 
where is no country, there can Vie no citizens. The 
words country and rilizen should no longer find a place 
in our modern tongues. I could gn e my reasons, liut I 
omit them as irrelevant to my subject. 

I do not count as public training those ridiculous 
estalili.shments called colleges.^ Nor do I 'count the 
lessons of the world, because it aims at two contra- 
dictory ends and falls .short of both. It serves only to 
make men deceitful, always appearing to care for others, 
while they never really care for anything but themselves. 
As the.se pretences are universal, no-one is deceived; 
they are trouble thrown away. 

From these contradictions arise.s a result which we 
constantly feel in our own person>. Driven in opjio.site 
directions by nature ami liy cii.siom, and forced to yield 
.somewhat to both, we take a half-way road that leads us 
to neither goal. Tliu.s, to.sxed aVioiit and drifting all our 
lives, we end our days unable to make for ourselves a 
con-sisleiit character or to be of any use either to our- 
selves or to others. 

There remains, then, only private education, or tliat of 
nature. But of what use, you w'ill say, will a man be to 
others who is educated only for lumself ? Yet it mav be 

» w 

that, if we could but reduce our two proposed aims to 
one, we .should, by taking away contradictory motive.s, 
remove a great oVi.stacle to lmppine.ss. To judge of this 
po.ssibility, we must look at our pupil at the end of his 

^ To show luB praotu'iil uttitudo on this matter, a letter to a 
parent w added (see d on p. 71). 
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education ; we must liave observed his tendencies, have 
traced his progress, and ftdlowed it stage by stage; in 
a word, we must have learned to know Nature’s Man. 

I flatter mj'self that tlie reader will have made some 
advance in tliis direction when lie has finished this 
treatise. 

Let us now consider what we have to do in order to 
form this rare being. Doubtless it is a serious under- 
taking; for we have to prevent anything from being 
done. When it is only the wind which is against us, w’e 
can tack ; but, when the current is likewise strong, if 
we would not lose ground, we are obliged to drop anchor. 
Take care, young pilot, that your cable does not veer or 
your anchor drag, and your ship drive before you are 
aware. 

In the social order, where all the places are marked , 
out, everyone must be educated for his own. If an 
individual leaves the po.sition for which he has bet'n 
trained, he is unfit fur any other. Education is useful 
only if foi’tune favour- parents’ intentions; in every 
other ca.se it i.s harmful, be it only by rea.son of the 
prejudices which it has instilled, in Egypt, where the 
son was obliged to follow his father’s occujiation, 
education had at least an assured end ; but among us, 
where classes onl^ are permanent and their nienibers are 
constantly changing, a father is not sure whether, in 
bringing up his child to his own profession, he may not 
be doing him an injury. 

In the natural order all men are equal, manhood is 
their common vocation ; and anyone who is well trained 
for this vocation can not fulfil amiss any other which is 
related to it. It matters little to me whether my pupil 
be designed for the army, the church, or the bar. 
Nature has destined us to live as men. To live is the 
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profession I would teach him. When 1 have done with 
him, it is true, he will be neither a lawyer, a soldier, nor 
a divine. He will first be a man ; anything else that a 
man ought to b» he will become as occasion arises as 
soon as any other. Fortune may remove him from rank 
to rank as she pleases, he will always be in hi.s place. 
Ocnvpavi te, forluna, atqiw cejn: omnesque aditus tms 
interclusi, ut ad me ofipirare ‘non posses. 

The lot of man is our true study. He that is be.st able , 
to bear its goods and ills is, I hold, the most truly 
educated ; true education lies less m knowing than in 
doing. We begin to learn when we begin to live; 
education commences with life, the nurse is the first 
teacher. , . . 

We inu.st, therefore, take a wide view and con.sider our 
pupil as a man, not as some particular kind of man ; as 
a man, exjiosed to all the accidents of a man’s life. If 
men were born inseparably attached to the soil of one 
country, if one sea-'on lasted the ivhole year, if no-one 
could be dislodged from liis pre.sent .station, then existing 
modes of education would, in some respects, be sound ; a 
child would be brought up for his station, he would 
never leave it and he would never be exposed to the 
difficulties of any other. But when we consider the 
instability of huniaii affair-s, the restless and changeful 
spirit of the age, which reverses everything with each 
now generation; can we conceive any method of 
education more absurd than that of bringing up a child 
as if he would never leave his nursi-ry and would be 
perpetually surrounded by attendants if If the helpless 
creature puts a foot on the ground or comes down one 
itep of the stairs, hi.s doom is sealed 1 We are not 
teaching him to bear pain, we are preparing him to feel 
it mure acutely. 
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We think only of preserving his life and limb. It is 
not enough; he ought to be taught how to preserve 
them himself when he is grown up; to endure the 
shocks of fortune, to bear riches or poverty, and to live, 
if occasion require, amid the snows of Iceland or on the 
burning rocks of Malta. You may take what precautions 
you will to preserve his life, yet he is bound to die ; and 
even if his death is not the result of your precautions, in 
any case they will have done him harm. It is of less 
moment to preserve him from death than to teach him 
how to live. To live is not merely to breathe ; it is to 
act, to make a proper use of our organs, our senses, our 
faculties, and all parts of our being which contribute to 
our consciousness of life. He has not had most life who 
lias lived rao.st years, but he who has felt life the most. 
A man may be buried a hundred years old and have 
died in his cradle. Such an one would have gained by 
dying in youth if he had Ih'ed till then. 

Our wisdom consists of sernle prejudices ; our customs 
are nothing but subjection, restriction, constraint. 
Civilized man is born, lives, dies in slavery : at his birth 
he is bound in swaddling clothes, at his death nailed in 
his cofliii ; and, all the time he has worn the image of 
man, he has been held no les.s fa.st by our institutions. 

6. Extract fisjiii the Treatise on the Government of 

Poland. 

(Chapter IV., Education.) 

Education — this is the easential point. It is education 
which must .shape their minds in the national mould 
and which must direct their tastes and their opinions, 
till they are patriotic by inclination — by instinct — by 
necessity. A child should see his father-land when 
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he first opens his eyes, and till death he should see 
nought else. The true republican sucks in with his 
mother’s milk the love of his country, that is of law and 
liberty. This love makes up his life; he only sees his 
fatherland, and only lives for his fatherland; alone, he 
is nothing; his country lost, he lives no more; if not 
dead, he is worse. 

National education belongs only to the free; they 
alone live a national life, they alone are truly bound by 
law. A Frenchman, an Englishman, a S}ianiard, an 
Italian, and a ilus.sian are almost alike; they leave 
college ready fashioned for a life of licence — and licence 
spells slavery. At twenty a Pole should be nothing 
else ; he should be a Pole. VV^hen he learns to read, he 
should read of hi.s country; at ten he .should know all 
its products, at twelve he should know all its provinces, 
roatls and towns, at fifteen all its history, at sixteen all 
its lavv.s; there .should not be in all J’oland a noble deed 
or a tamoiis man that he doe.s not know and love, or that 
he could not describe on the spot. You can .see that 1 
would not tolerate the usual course of study directed 
by ju’iests and by foreigners. Subjects, order and 
method mu.st be controlled by law. Teacdiers .should all 
be I’oles, if possible married men, and all rnarki'd out 
by character, tru.st worthiness, good .sense and ability. 
They should all be destined for posts, not more im- 
portant nor more honourable — for that is impossible — 
but less exhausting and more distinguished, at the end 
of a certain number of years spent in teaching. Always 
be careful not to make teaching a trade. No public 
man in Poland should have any permanent occupation 
but that of a citizen. All the posts he fills, especially 
the more iinportant, such as that of a teacher, should be 
considered simply as probationary stejis by which he 
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may mount to a higher rung of the ladder after he has 
shown his capacities. I urge the Poles to pay great 
attention to this principle, on which I shall frequently 
insist ; for I believe it to be a spring which sets in action 
a great motive power in the State. Later on, I shall 
try to show how I believe it can be made invariably 
effective. 

I do not approve of the distinction between " colleges 
and “ academies,” which means that the wealthy nobles 
and the poorer nobles are educated separately and on a 
different plan. As they are all equal by the terms of 
the constitution, they should all be educated together, 
and in a similar manner. If public education cannot be 
made entirely free of charge, the fee should at least be 
such as the poorer meinbens can afford. Could not 
a number of free places be estabh'-lied in every college 
at the expense of the State, such as are called m France 
“ bursaries ”? Such place.s, given to the sons of poor 
gentlemen who had dune good .service to the State, not 
as charity, but as a reward for their fathers’ services, 
would come to be considered as a mark of honour, and 
might thus produce a twofold advantage which should 
not be overlooked. To achieve this object, it would be 
necessary that the awards should not be arbitrary, but 
should be made after a process of enquiry whicJi will be 
described below. The holders w’ould be called children 
of the State, and distinguished by some badge of 
honour which would give them pri'cedence over other 
children of their age, not excepting those of high 
rank. 

A gymna.sium for physical exercise should be estab* 
lished in every college. This neglected side of educa- 
tion is, I hold, its most important branch, not only as 
the basis of a sound and healthy physique, but still more 
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as a training of character. The latter aim is at present 
either wholly neglected or based on a mass of useless 
pedantic precepts which are a mere waste of breath. I 
can never repeat too often that true education must be 
negative. Prevent the growth of vices and you will 
have done enough for virtue. The means are perfectly 
easy in a good system of state education. You have 
only to abandon those wearisome studies, which children 
do not understand, and which they hate simply because 
they oblige them to sit still, and to train them by means 
of bodily exercises, which they enjoy, because they 
sati.sfy the demand of the growing body for movement. 
The very fact that they enjoy them will make them 
beneficial outside the purely physical sphere. 

'J’liey should not be allowed to play .separately accord- 
ing to their fancy, but all together and in public, so that 
they alway.s have a common aim involving co-operation 
and competition. Parents who prefer a private educa- 
tion and wi.sh to bring up their children under their own 
eye.s should nevertheless .send them to join in these 
exercises. Their le.sson.s may be private and individual, 
but their games should always be public and coniiiion ; 
for the function of games is not merely to occupy 
children, and to give them a strong phy.sique or free 
and agile movements, but to accustom them early to 
discipline, equality, fraternity, and co-operation, to live 
in the gaze ot their fellow-citizens and to desire public 
approval. To achieve this purpose, the prizes and 
rewards of successful competitors should not be awarded 
at the sole discretion of the physical instructor or of the 
head master, but by the verdict of the spectators as 
shown by their applause. It may be assumed that such 
estimates will alw'ays be fair, especially if care be taken 
to make the.‘«e games attractive to the public by 
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condfljBtiDg them with a oertain amomit of ooremony as 
is oaatoinary in the case of pnblio exhibitions. Thus it 
may be granted that all respectable and patriotio 
persons will regard it as a duty and a pleasure to assist 
in them* . . . 

Whatever system of state education is adopted, into 
the details of which I shall not enter, it is desirable to 
establish a committee of officials of the highest rank 
who shall have the supreme control and shall appoint, 
dismiss, and change at will all principals and heads of 
colleges (who shall themselves be, as I have stated, 
candidates for the higher offices) as well as all physical 
instructors, who should be encouraged to a careful and 
sealons performance of their duties by the hope of 
promotion to higher posts, which will or will not be 
allotted to them according to the manner in which they 
have carried out their existing duties. As it is on these 
institutions that the hope of the state, the reputation 
and destiny of the nation depends, 1 attach to them, 
I admit, an importance which 1 am very surprised to 
find is not accorded them in any other quarter. I pity 
mankind when 1 see so many ideas which i^ke me as 
sound and useful, so far from being carried into effect, 
though perfectly easy of execution I 

This is only a brief outline, but it is enough for the 
readers whom 1 am addressing. These ill-arranged 
notes g^ve a distant view of those paths — ^unknown to 
modem peoples— by which ancient states led their 
eitizens .to a vigour of spirit, a patriotic zeal, a regard 
for the bed-rock of a man's character irrespective of its 
adventirioiis embellishments, which to-day are unknown. 
The leaven is ready in the hearts of men, awaitingy 
sq^ble institations to make it foment. Direct tiba 
ednoabsm; habits^ cast<»Bs and ehaiacters oi the ]IMmi 
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in ikb spirit, and you will stir this leaven, whieli bas 
not been moved by degenerate maxims, oonvenlaonal 
institntioas, and a selfish philosophy which preaches and 
kills. The** nation will dafce its second birth from the 
cri^ out of which it is now passing. . . . 

c. Letter to Dr. Tronchin (November 27, 1758). 

In regard to the circles, I admit their faults, and do 
not doubt them : such is the fate of human institutions ; 
but I believe that with the abolition of the circles worse 
evils will ensue. You make a very wise distinction 
between the Greek republics and our own in regard to 
public education ; but this does not prevent such educa- 
tion having its place in our city and having it from the 
mere force of our conditions, whether we wish it or no. 
Consider what a difference there is between our artisans 
and those of other countries. A Geneva watchmaker is 
presentable anywhere; a Paris watchmaker can only 
talk about watches. The education of a workman in his 
craft trains his hands and no more. Yet there remains 
the citizen to be considered. For g^od or ill the heart 
and head are being formed; there is always time for 
this training ; and it is this to which education ought to 
look. On this subject I have the advantage over you in 
the concrete case which you have over me as regards 
general principles; my own position is that of an 
artisan; it is the station into which 1 was bom, in 
which I ought to have lived, and which I abandoned 
only to my own loss. 1 received this public education, 
not indeed in the shape of formal instruotion, but of 
traditions and maxims, which, handed on from genera- 
tion to generation, gave to my early boyhood the know- 
ledge which it required and the feelings which it ' 
.needed. At twelve I was a Roman; at twenty I had 
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Boomtd the world -and was no better than a traiii|>. 
‘[Kaiea, I know, have changed ; but it is unfair to make 
the artisans the scap^oats of the general d^eneraoy : 
it is w^ known that it was not among them that 
it began. The rich are ^wajs corrupt^ first; the 
poor follow; the middle classes are the last affected. 
Among us the middle classes are represented by watoh^ 
makers. 

It is bad if the children are left to their own devices. 
But why are they ? It is not the fault of the circles; 
on the contrary, it is there that they ought to be 
brought up, the girls by the mothers, the boys by the 
Others. That is precisely the middle course which 
suits ns, half-way between the public education of a 
Glreek republic and the private education of a monarchical 
state, in which all the subjects must remain isolated and 
have nothing in common save obedience. 

The exeroisee of which I approve must not be con- 
founded with those of an ancient gymnasium. The 
latter constituted a regular occupation, almost a trade ; 
01SB ahould be only a relaxation, a holiday ; and it was 
only in that sense that I proposed them. Since amuse- 
ments are necessary, these vre the kind which should be 
presented to us. In my time it was often remarked in 
Geneva that the most capable workmen were those who 
moat distinguished themadves in (hsse kind of eimrdsas 
which were then in vogue among ns: this is a proof 
that the two oooupationa did not hinder one aamtbar 
bat, OB the oontraiy, were a mutual help. The time 
which the oitieens gave to them left lees time lor 
viedoas pleasoras and maintained a higher atan^brd of 
pharactar. 
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d. Letter to tlw Ootinteas of BouSers. 

... I see in troth great disadvantages in sending 
young people to Universities } bnt I see too that oircnm- 
stanoes may make it a more serious disadvantage not to 
send them; and it is not always a question of choosing 
the greater of two goods^ bnt the less of two evils. 
Besides, once the necessity of such a course is granted, 
I agree with you that there is less danger in Holland 
than anywhere else. 

e. From the 3mUe (further on in Book I.). 

[This passage is taken from the part where Bonssean is 
stating toe conditions for which he chooses his imaginary 
pnpil.} 

The poor have no need of education; that of their 
station is forced upon them and they could make no use 
of any other. On the other hand, the education which 
the rich receive from their station is the least adapted 
either to their own good or to the good of society. 
Besides, natural education ought to qualify a man for ill 
oonditions of life : now it is certainly leas reasonable to 
educate the poor to be rich than the rich to be poor ; for, 
in proportion to the number of both, there are fewer 
poor persons who become rich than there are rich 
persons who become poor. Our pupfl therefore shall be 
rich : thus we are at least sure of forming one man the 
more; the poor child may become a man for himself. 
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8. Sduoatiov Ain> tbi Favilt. 
jSmUe (Book I. Muck condensed.) 

[After tke passage on p. 64, Bonsnean goes on to 
attack the swaddling of children, which he traces to the 
desire of nnrses to avoid trouble ; he then attacks the 
cnstozn of giving children to nurses.] 

Do these polished mothero who, escaped from their 
children, indulge themselves gaily in the amusements of 
the town know the treatment which their innocent babes 
in their swathingfs are enduring in the country ? . . . 

Not content with having cessed to suckle their 
children, women have acquired a reluctance to their 
production; indeed the one is a natural consequence of 
the other. This practice, added to other causes of 
depopolatioa, forebodes the approaching fate of Europe. 
The sciences, arts, philosophy, and manners, to which 
Europe has given rise, will not save it from being 
reduced ere long to a desert. It will be peopled only 
by wild beasts; nor will it have greatly changed its 
inhabitants. 

1 have frequently observed the Uttle artifices of some 
newly-married women who affect to be desirous of nurs- 
ing their own children. They know very well how to 
get themselves urged to give up the point. A husband 
who would dare to consent that his wife should nurse 
her child would be considered an abandoned wretch. 

Ought the question to be considered only from the 
physical side? Bas a child less need of a mother’s 
tenderness than of her breast f Other women, nay 
brutes, can give it the milk which she refuses; but the 
tenderness of a mother cannot be supplied. She who 
suoldes the child of another instead of her own must bs 
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a bad laofcher ; bow tbeo can she make a good noxse f 
She may become so in time, bat slowly, as habit takes 
the place of natore ; meanwhile the neglected ohUd will 
have a hundred opportnnities to perish before his nurse 
has acquired a mother’s love for him. 

Even if this advantage is secnred, it involves an incon- 
venience which is enough to deter a woman of feeling 
from committing her children to the core of others; she 
is sharing her mother’s rights, or rather abandoning 
them to another ; she sees her child love another woman 
as well or better than herself; she feels that the 
affection which it retains for its natural parent is a 
matter of favour, while that which it feels for its adopted 
parent is a duty ; fur should not a child’s love go where 
it finds a mother’s care ? 

Would you have everyone return to his first duties, 
begin with mothers; you will be aatonished at the 
changes which you will effect. This is the source from 
which degeneracy has gradually spread till the whole 
moral order is broken; natural feeling is extinguished in 
our hearts ; our homes have become less cheerful ; the 
touching sight of growing children no longer attaches the 
husband nor attracts the eyes of strangers ; the mother 
is less respected whose children are not about her; 
families are no longer places of residence; habit no 
longer enforces the ties of blood ; there are no fathers 
nor mothers, children, brothers nor sisters ; they hardly 
know — ^how should they love ?— -each other. Each cares 
rfor no-one but himsdf ; and when home affords only a 
I melancholy solitude, it is natural for ns to seek diversion 
.elsewhere. 

Should mothers again condescend to nurse their 
ehildreB, maimers would be reformed of themselves ; the 
•eidameiitB ct nature would revive in our hearts; the 
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Btote would be repeopled— •tbia first point would by 
itself embteoe eraiytlfing. The dianns of iaaiily life 
ere the best antidote against corruption cd manners. 
Tbs shouts of children^ which now seem troublesome, 
become attractiye; they m^e the fether and mother 
more necessary and more dear to one another ; they bind 
the marriage tie more fast. When a family is gay and 
liTcly, household cares ore a woman’s dearest occupation 
and a husband’s most ^^reeable amusement. Hence, 
from the correction of this one abuse, will presently 
result a general reform; nature will soon reassert her 
rights eyerywhere. Let wives once more become mothers, 
and men will soon once more become fethers and 
husbands. 

Where there is no mothmr, there con be no child. 
Their obligotiona ore reciprocal, and, if they are 
neglected on one side, they will hardly be fulfilled on 
the other. The child should love his mother before he 
knows it to be his dnty. If the voice of blood be not 
strengthened by care and habit, it will be silenced in 
infan<^ and the heart will die before it is bom. Such 
are our first steps away from nature, 
t As his mother is his only true nurse, so is his father 
this only bme tutor. He be better educated by a 
jndidoTU father, though of limited ability, than by the 
ablest master in the world; for zeal will better supply 
the place ef abilities than abilities compensate for wont 
of 

But, it irSl be said, busmess, occupations, duties— • 
duties 1 doubtless those of the fether are of the least 
importanoel Wie need not be surprised that the man 
whose wife disdains to nourish the fruit of their nnion 
should similarfy disdain to educate it. There is no 
j^tnre in the world more dd^htfnl than thi^ of a 
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taaiealy ; init th« lack of » single featnre spoils the whole. 
If the mother is too weak to be a nurse, the &ther is too 
boqr to be a tutor. Their children, sent from home and 
dispersed in boarding-sehools, oonrents, and colleges, will 
carry their hunily affection elsewhere, or rather will form 
the habit of being attached to nothing. Brothers and 
sistera^h^rdly know each other. When they are all 
gathered together on some ceremonial occasion, they wilT 
behare to each other as politely as to strangers. Wbem 
intimaoy between relations no longer snbsists, when 
family affection no longer contributes to the pleasures of 
life, then men have recourse to the corruption of manners 
to supply the lack. Where is the man so blind as not to 
I see the connexion ? 

A father in begetting and providing for his children 
has discharged but the third part of his obligations. He 
owes a being to his species, a social being to society, and 
a oitisen to the state. Every man who is able to pay 
this tri]de debt and refuses is culpable in this respect ; 
perhaps he is more culpable when he pays it by halves. 



SELECTIONS FROM «]gMILE/» BOOK I. (ON THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE) 


[As mncK of this book deals with the more phjsical 
side of education, and some of it represents views taken 
from others, no attempt has been made to give it in 
fuU.] 

1. PHTBICiOb TBAmUG. 

Tax body should be vigorous, in order tp obey the mind, 
just as a good servant should be robust Intemperance 
inflames the passions, and in time wears away the body : 
hustings and mortifications produce the same effect in a 
different manner. The feebler the body, the more it 
rules: the stronger, the more it obeys. The sensual 
paesiona all lodge in effeminate bodies. 

An enfeebled body enervates the mind. Hence the 
influence of medicine, an art more destructive to mankind 
than all the evils which it pretends to cure. 1 know not, 
lor my part, of what malady we are cured by physicians* 
but I Imow many filial maladies which they i^ict on 
ns — oowardjice, pnsillmiimity, credulity, and fear of death. 
If they cure the body of pain, they rob the soul of 
fortitude. 


[A long attack on physicians and ndetodinariaiiism 
follovrs.] 

7 « 
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The onij useful part of medicine is hygiene, and hygiene 
is rathei^ a virtue than a science. Temperance and work ' 
are the two best physicians in the world. Work whets 
the appetite, and temperance prevents its abuse. ... I 
shall not detain the reader while I prove the utility of 
manual labour and of bodily exercise in strengthening 
the constitution and in preserving health : it is a point 
which no one disputes : instances of longevity are almost 
all found among persons who have been accustomed to 
exercise and who have undergone the greatest labour and 
fatigue. 

[A long passage on the choice of a nurse follows. The 
child is to be taken into the country.] 

Men were not mad|^ to be massed together in shoals, 
but to spread over the earth which they must till. The 
more they gather together, the more they corrupt one 
another. Infirmity of body and depravity of mind are 
the inevitable effect of too close a concourse. Man is of • 
all animals the least adapted to live in herds. Men who 
should gather into flocks like sheep would all quickly 
perish. The breath of man is destructive to his fellows; 
this is true in a literal no less than in a fiigurative sense. 
Cities are the graves of mankind. At the end of a few 
generations, their inhabitants perish or degenerate ; they 
require to be renewed, and it is always the country which 
regenerates the stock. Send your children ther^ore to 
renew their strength in the country, and to recover in 
the open fields that vigour which is lost in the nnwhole> 
some air of popular cities. 

[Bathing and the absenoe of 8waddling>olothe8 are 
then discussed.] 
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2. Tbaikiko ov tbx Sshsu. 

We are bom with a oapacitj for acqTuring knowledge, 
but without aotnal knowledge. The soul, confined in 
imperfect and undeveloped organs, has no sense even of 
its own existenoe. The movements and cries of a new* 
bom infant are purely mechanicid effects, void of know* 
ledge and of w^ 

Let ns suppose that a child possessed at birth the 
strength and stature of a g^wn man, that it came into 
b^g armed at all points, like Pallas issuing from the 
head of Jupiter. This child-man would be a perfect 
idiot, an automaton, an immovable and almost insensible 
statue. He would see nothing, understand nothing, 
recognise no one ; nay, he could not even turn his eyes 
towards the object which he required to see. He would 
perceive nothing as external to him ; he would not even 
locate his sensations in their respective organs. Colours 
would not be localized in the eye, sounds in the ear, nor 
contiguous bodies on the skin — ha would not know that 
he possessed a body. The feeling of touch would appear 
to be situate in the brain; all his sensations would be 
centralized in a single point : he would exist only in the 
common sensorium. He would have but one idea, that 
of self, in which all his feelings would be absorbed ; and 
this idea, or rather sensation, would constitute the only 
difference between such a being and an ordinary fthild. 

Nor would the beiiig who h^ thus been f(»med in a 
moment b# able to sta^ on his feet : he would be a long 
time in leamii^ how to keep his balance ; perhaps he 
would not even attempt it, and you would see this taQ, 
strong, rohnst animal fixed in one place like a stone, cat 
ctawting and tumbliag like a puppy. 

He would feel the uneasiness oocuioned by bi* 
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bi;^ be would not nndenttnud tiliem or know anjr means 
of satisfying them. There is no immediate oommnnica^ 
tion between the muscles of the stomach and those of the 
IsgB and arms such as would cause him, even if he were 
surrounded with food, to take a single step to approach 
it or to reach out his hand to lay hold of it. . . . 

We now know, or are in a position to know, the 
starting-point from which we all set out towards the 
ordinary degree of understanding ; but who knows the 
other extremity of the line f Breiyone makes more or 
less progress according to his character, his tastes, his 
neoessit i ee, his talents, his seal, and the opportunities 
which are afforded him. 1 know of no philosopher who 
has been rash enough to proscribe a limit which a man 
cannot pass. We do not know what Nature allows us 
to become; no-one has measured the distance between 
one man and another. Where is the mind so base as 
nerer to have been elerated by this reflexion f Who 
has not sometimes said in his pride, "How many men 
hare I not already surpassed ! How many may not I 
yet orertake f Why should my equal go further than 
myself?’* 

Again 1 repeat, the education of man begins at birth ; ' 
before he can speak, before he can understand, he is 
already learning. Experience anticipates lessons; the 
moment he recognises his nurse, he has already learned 
much. Traoetheprogressof the most ignmant of mortals 
from birth to the present moment, and yon will be as- 
tonished at knowledge whkh he has acquired. If 
wa ditido all human knowledge into two parts, the one 
that which is common to mankind end the other that 
whioh is peonhar to the learned, the latter wiU appear 
iiW%Biflaattt in oomparison with the fonomr. . . . 

'lita fli|t eensationa of childremare purely affeotha; 
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pettseire nothing bnt plcMsore and pain. Being 
wutble to wallc or grip, they take a considerable time 
in bnilding up those representative sensations which 
reveal ol^ects as having an external existence. Never* 
theless, while objects have still to assume extension, to 
retreat as it were from the eye, and to assome forms 
and dimensions, the recurrence of affective sensations 
begins to subjugate children to the empire of habit. 
Their eyes are constantly turned towards the light, and, 
if it come from one side, they imperceptibly take that 
direction ; so that care should always be taken to place 
them facing the light, lest they contract a squint or 
become accustomed to look sideways. They should also 
be early accustomed to darkness, otherwise they will be 
apt to cry when they find themselves in the dark. 

If the allowance of sleep and food is too carefully 
regnUbted, they become necessary at stated intervals, 
and after a time a craving arises, not from physical 
necessity, bnt from habit, or rather habit adds a new 
need to those of nature: this must by all means be 
prevented. 

The only habit which a child should be allowed to 
form is thatpf forming none; he should not be carried 
in one arm more than the other ; he should not be accus* 
tomed to hold out his right hand oftener than his left, or 
to use one more than the other; he shonld not want to 
eat, to deep, or to do anything, at stated hours ; he shonld 
not mind being left alone, whether by day or night. 
Prepare hits early for the enjoyment of liberty and the 
ezerdse of his powers ; leave his body its natoi^ habits ; 
enable always te be master of himself and, as soon 
as he acquires a will, always to carry out its dictates. 

As soon as a chiH bbgins te.^ij^s ag oish objeds, a 
oarefal obokse dbeald be made oHhoee which jare ptw* 
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sented to liiia. Bvery nvw object is natnnilly intereeting 
to a child. Hu wealmen makes him afraid of ererything 
which he does not recognise : aconstcnn him to see new 
objects without being affected ly them and yon destroy 
this timidity. Children wbo are brought up in neat 
honsesy whore cobwebs are carefully swept away, are 
always afraid of spiders, and often oon^ue to fear them 
when they grow up ; but I never knew a peasant, man 
or woman, afraid of a spider. • 

Why, then, should not the education of a child begin 
before it can speak or understand, since even the choice 
of the objects which are presented to its gaze is enough 
to make it either timid or courageous ? I would have 
them accustomed to seeing new objects — ugly, repulsive, 
and uncommon animals — but by degrees and at a distance, 
till they grow used to them, and, seeing others handle 
them, venture to do so themselves. 

pSe then cnotes from the Hiad the action of Hector 
when his child was afraid the plume on his helmet, 
and explains how he would accustom Simile to the sound 
of firemms.] 

During infisncy, when memmy and imagination are 
still ina^ve, a child attends o^y to those sensations 
which actually affect his senses with pain or pleasure. 
His sensations are the raw material of his ideas; by 
supplying sensi^nB in the right order we therefore 
prepare his memory to present them in the same order 
to understanding : bi^, as he is at present capable of 
Attending only to sensations, it is enough for a time to 
show him clearly the oonneotion between these senea* 
ti^ aud th# objects which excite them. Be wants to 
tmij^ and ham^^gsEijthfag which he seas: do not 
clHl^hlhls ^ ikm aeOfspRy apprentirnnhip 

$ 
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to leaanuBg. It is thus that he most learn to distinguish 
heat and oold^ hardness and softness, weight and light- 
ness, and to judge of size, shape, and other sensible 
qualities. Th^ lessons he learns by looking, touching, 
1 ^ listening, but above ^ by comparing sight with 
tonoh and by estimating with the eye the sensations 
which would be given to the fingers. 

It is by movement that we discover the existence of 
external objects, and by onr own movements that we 
acquire the idea of extension. It is because a child has 
no such idea that he stretches out his hand in the same 
way to lay hold of an object that is within reach and 
another which is a hundred yards distant. . . . Take 
care therefore if you wish him to judge distance to change 
his position frequently, and to carry him from place to 
place in such a way as to make him realize the change 
of position. When once he begins to realize the difference, 
your method must be changed ; you must now carry him 
only where you please, not where he pleases : for when 
he is no longer deceived by his senses, the efforts of 
which 1 have been speaking change their motive. 


8. Mobxl Tbainino. 

As man, in the first stage of life, is a miserable help- 
lees being, his first mode of expression consists of team 
and oonqilaints. An infant feels his wants but cannot 
satisfy them, so he implores the assistance of those about 
him W^jliis cries. 1' '. . ^|is from the tears of children, 
qMdlh we are apt to thinkW little worthy of attention, 
arises the first relation of to fus surroundings : here 
ie forged the first link of Jihat chain which fraimi^tlie 
bond ^ society. 

When a child cries, be % uneasy; he has so^bs miA 
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which he cannot satisfy ; we look, we examine what it is, 
find it out, and relieve it. If we cannot find it ont or 
relieve it, his tears continue to flow ; we are disturbed; 
we try to quiet him with soothing words ; we rock him 
or try to sing him to sleep ; if this does not succeed, we 
grow impatient and threaten him; sometimes a brutal 
nurse will beat him. 

[He gives an instance.] 

This example alone would have convinced me, if I 
could ever have doubted it, that there is an innate sense 
of right and wrong implanted in the human heart. I am 
sure that, if a burning coal had fallen by accident on the 
child’s hand, it would have been less agitated than by 
this slight blow given with a manifest intention to hurt 
it. This disposition in children to passion and excessive 
anger needs careful treatment. ... As long as children 
are crossed only by the resistance of things and not by 
persons, they will never grow fractious or passionate and 
their health will.be better. This is one reason why the 
children of common people, being more free and inde« 
pendent, are generally less weak and delici^ than the 
more carefully educated children 'who are being per> 
petaaUy crossed. It must, however, be remembered that 
it is a very different thing to humour a child and to avoid 
crossing him. 

The first tears of young children are requests ; if we 
are not careful, they will soon become commands ; they 
begin by begging our help, they end by making us their 
slaves. Thus, from their very weakness, whence at first 
arises the sense of their dependence, there soon follows 
^ mtion of domineering and command. This idea, 
excited less their own wants than by our care, 
•|e tibe first evidence of moral effects of which the im- 
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medwiie cause is not doe to xuktnre. ... All vioe takes 
its rise from weakness; an infant is Ticions only beoanse 
ke is weak; give Him power and yon make kim good. 
An all-powerfal Being conld never do ill. . . . 

Beason alone teaches os to know good and eviL Oon*" 
science, which makes us love good and hate evil, though 
it is independent of reason, cannot develop apiurt frW 
it. Before the age of reason, we do good and evil with* 
out knowing it ; there is no morality in oar own actions, 
though a moral element is sometimes found in our feel- 
ings concerning the conduct of others towards us. A 
child will disturb everything he sees, will break eveiy- 
thing he approaches, will seize a bird as he would a stone, 
and will kill it without knowing what he is doing. Why? 
A philosopher will immediately attribute such conduct 
to the vices which are inherent in our nature, to the 
pride, tyranny, selfishness, and wickedness of man: the 
sense of wealmess, he will add, makes the child eager to 
perfonn acts of violence in order to prove his power. 
But look at the infirm and decayed old man, whom the 
cycle of human life has brought back to the weakness 
of childhood : he is quiet and peaceable, he wishes that 
everything around him should Im the same. . . . Where 
are we to look for the explanation, unless in their different 
physical constitutions ? The active principle, which both ' 
shim, is developing in the child and contracting in the 
old man. The one is grovring, the other decaying ; the 
one is on the threshold of life, the other of death. PWling 
energy otmcentrates in the case of the old ; in the child 
it overflows and spreads outward; he seems to have 
enough his to animate everytiung aronndhim. Whether 
he malms or man matters not, provided )m eansy a ' 
change, and eveiy change is an action, if ho is'agti 
mors rsad^ to destroy,!! is from maiios, li^t iNKMaMI 
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constrnotion is slow while destmctien is rapid ; tilie latter 
agrees better with his natural impetnoeity. 

When the Creator implanted this active principle in 
children, He took care to make it harmless by giving 
them lil^ strength for its indulgence. But once th^ 
come to regard other people as instmments which they 
can pnt in action, they will use them in the pursuit of 
their inclinations to n^e up for their own weakness. 
That is how they become troublesome, tyrannical, im- 
perious, mischievous, and intractable. . . . The dasire 
of command does not die out with the needs which gave 
it birth; the tyrannical spirit flatters their self-esteem 
and is strengthed by habit : primitive needs are succeeded 
by fanciful needs, and the prejudices of artificial notions 
first take root. 

This principle once recognised, we see clearly the 
point at which we leave the path of nature : let ns now 
consider what must be done to keep to it. So far from 
having superfluous powers, children at first have hardly 
enough for all Nature's demands ; let tiiem enjoy those 
which she has given them and which they cannot abuse. 
This is my first maxim. We should help them by making 
up for all thnir'd^oienoeB of mind or b^y,in every case 
of physical necessity. This is the secfiiidjBMKxim. Help 
should be confined to real needs, no concession should be 
made to caprice or unreasonable desires; they will never 
be doubled by caprice unless we have fostered its growth, 
for it is no part of their original nature. That is th« 
third. . » • 

The poipose of these ndes is to give children more 
real Hberty and less right to command, to let them do 
nu;>re for ^emselves and requira less of others. Thus 
thi^ irill be early aoouatomed to limit tiieir desires hy 
twr oepiiritifle sad will nt^ feel the lack of anything 
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wKioh is bejond the power to seoore. Here we have a 
new and important reason for leaving their body and 
limbs at fall liberty. 

ipEe then reverts to the treatment of crying.] 


[The book ends with a section on teaching children to 
talk, the chief points of which are as follows : (1) Articu- 
late words are useless when addressed to very young 
children; (2) we should not trouble to correct child-syntax; 

(3) we are in too great a hurry to teach them to speak ; 

(4) we should make them speak clearly by not taking care 
to listen to them if they do not ; (5) inexpressive speech is 
largely due to the amount which they have to say by 
he^; (6) their vocabulary should not outrun their 
understanding.] 



V 

fiMlLE,” BOOK II. (ON EDUCATION FEOM 
FIVE TO TWELVE) 

[This book has been reduced to about one-third of the 
original text, but it is hoped that the slight synopses of 
the parts omitted give a continuous sense.] 

1. Mobal Trainiko. 
a. Hardihood. 

Wbin a child begins to talk, he cries less. This change 
is natural ; one language is substituted for the other. . . . 
If a child is delicate and sensitive and naturally apt to 
cry for no reason, I would soon dry up the source of his 
tears by rendering them fruitless. So long as he cries I jl 
do not go near him, but I run to him immediately he T 
stops. His manner of calling me will soon be to keep 
quiet or at most to utter a single cry. 

If he falls, bumps his forehead, makes his nose bleed, 
or outs his fingers, instead of running to him with an air| 
of alarm, I shall remain quite still, at least for a short 
time. The mischief is done and he must bear it ; all my 
anxiety would only serve to frighten him the more and 
to inorease his sensitiveness. In fact it is less the pain 
dipiD the fright which affects children when they are 
jA1)i , . . If he sees me make li^ht of it, he will soon 
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xnake light of it himself: ... It is at this age that 
ohQdren learn their first lessons in ootzrage; and, not 
bamg alarmed slight i»tns, learn by degrees to beat 
greater. 

80 far from being anxious to prevent !&nile hurting 
himwfllf, I should be very sorry if it did not sometinies 
happen, and if he grevr up without feeling pain. .The 
first lesson we ought to learn, the most important thing 
for ns to know, is how to suffer. It seems as if children 
were formed small and feeble only to learn this im- 
portant lesson without danger. ... I do not know 
any instance of a child, when left at liberty, having 
killed or maimed or severely injured himself. . . . 
Instead of keeping him stifling in the close air of his 
nursery, ha should be taken out every day into the open 
fields. There he might run and play about ; and, if he 
tumbles a hundred times a day, so much the better; he 
will learn more quickly how to get up again. The 
pleasures of liberty will repay him for many &l]s. . . . 

h. The Child to be oonsidered as a Child. 

Though the maximum term of human life is fairly 
d^arminate, and it is easy to calculate the average 
expectancy of life at any age, yet nothing is more 
uncertain than the duration of individual tives; very 
few reach the maximum. life is most precarious in 
early yearn; the shorter the time we have lived, the 
smaller are our chances of living. Of all the duldren 
that are bom, half at most reach adolescence, and it is 
probalde tl|at your pupil will not reach manhood. What 
can we think then of that barbarons education which 
sacrifices the present to an nnoertain future, which lays 
a child under eveij kind of reskaint and^takes ^ds 
, tariy life mieera hle , to prepare him for a prihsililiii 
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IwppiiiaM vliioli there is every reason to believe he may 
nerer Ure to enjoy ? Even if we supposed tiie object to 
be reaeonable, how oonld we avoid indignation at the 
sight of unhappy innocents subjected to a yoke of 
intolerable ngour^ condemned like galley-slaves to 
continual labour, unless we were assured that sut^ 
restrictions would some day be of service to them? 
The age of gaiety is spent amid tears, punishmenta^ 
threats, and slavery. . . . Man! be humane I It is 
your first duty to ^1 ages, to all conditions, to every 
creature with which man has to deal. What wisdom can 
there be wiUiont humanity? Love childhood; look 
kindly on its play, its pleasures, its lovable instincts. . . 

Yon will perhaps reply, " This is the time to correct 
the evil tendencies of human nature. It is in childhood, 
when our pains are least felt, that they should be 
multiplied, to diminish their number when we arrive at 
years of disoretion.'* But who has told you that such 
an arrangement is in your power ? Or that all the fine 
instruction with which yon load the weak mind of a 
child will not one day be more pernicious than useful to 
him ? . . . As mankind has its place in the world, so 
has childhood its place in human life; we should 
consider the man in the man and the child in the child. 
To assign to each his separate place and keep him in it, 
to regdate human passions by human nature, is all 
that we can do for his well-being. The rest depends 
on external oiroumstanoes which are not under our 
control. • » . 

e. Equilibrium of Desires and Capacities. 

> In what consists human wisdom or the road to true 
iM^pi^inessf Not exaoUy in diminishing our desires; 

Jthese were less tlum our capacities, part of onr 
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faculties would rraoain idle, and we slionld enji^ but 
lialf our being. Nor again in extending onr Acuities ; 
for if our desires were extended at the same time in a 
greater proportion, we should only become more miser* 
able. It must consist therefore in lessening tiie die* 
2»oportion between our capacities and onr desires, in 
reducing our inclinations and onr powers to a perfect 
equilibrium. It is thus only that all our Unities can be 
employed, that the mind can nevertheless preserve its 
tranquillity, and that the whole man can feel a perfect 
adjustment. 

It is thus that Nature, which always acts for the best, 
constitutes us at birth. At first she gives us only such 
desires as are necessary for our preservation and the 
faculties necessary to satisfy them. All the rest she 
keeps, as it were, in reserve in the storehouse of the 
sou^ to develop as they are needed. It is only in this 
primitive state that there is equilibrium between desires 
and capacities and that num is not unhappy. As soon 
as his potentialities are raised to action, Imagination, 
the most active of them all, awakes and outstrips the 
others. It is Imagination which extends the horizon of 
onr possibilities, both for good and ill; this is the 
power whioh excites and nourishes our desires with the 
hope of satisfying them. But the object, which at first 
appears to be within our grasp, flies more quickly than 
we can pursue ; or, when we think we have reached it, 
there is a transformation and it reappears far ahead. 
We see no more the distance which we have run, and 
count it as nothing; that whioh remains qnwads out 
before onr gase and nevmr ceases to grow; our efforts 
bring ns no nearer the goal; the more we gain upon 
enjoyment, the more happaness ontdistanoes ns. * 

On the other hand, Ihe nearer man nunaiiis t» hit 
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satnrsl condition, the lees is the difference between his 
desires and his capacities, and the nearer he is to 
happiness. Man is never less miserable than when he 
appears utterly destitute ; misery does not consist in the 
abi^ce of possessions, but in the need which we feel of 
them. 

The real world has its limits, the imaginary world is 
infinite : as we cannot enlarge the one, let ns contract 
the other ; for it is their difference only that gives birth 
to all those troubles that make ns unhappy. If we except 
health, strength, and a good conscience, all the blessings 
of life are the creation of our thoughts. Except bodily 
pain and the pangs of conscience, all our evils are 
imaginary. ** A trite principle,” it may be said. I con- 
fess it, but the practical application of it is not common ; 
and it is the practice only which we are now considering. 

(The principle is illustrated by a variety of cases.] 

d. No Dependence on Men. 

A man can only do as he pleases when he needs not 
to use the arms of another for his purpose. Hence it 
follows that the greatest of all blessings is not authority 
but liberty. The man who is really free only desires' 
what he can perform ; he can then perform all that he 
desires. Tbis is myJ^n^gifialaljiiWI^m. It needs only 
to be applied to cnildiran and all the rules of education 
will flow from it. . . . 

If man is strong and a child weak, it is not because 
the man has more absolute strength than the child, but 
because the man can supply his own needs and the chffd 
can not. . . , This is the reason for the weakness of 
ohiidren; Nature has provided for it by the attachment 

nf parents to their ofbpring. This attachment is liable, 

1 
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to ozooH^ to defect, or to ebase. Parents who live in 
a cxvilised state introdnoe their children to it too Tonng* 
By increasing their wants, instead of relieving, Uiey 
augment their weakness. They augment it still farther 
by adding to the dmnands of Nature, by subjecting to 
the will of the parent the little strength that a <di£ld 
has to ezecnte bis own, and by converting into servility 
on one side or on the other tixe reciprocal dependence 
which weakness imposes oh the child and attachment on 
the parent. 

A wise man can keep his place : a child does not know 
his place and cannot ther^ore keep it. There are a 
thousand avenues through which he may escape from 
it : it is the duty of his educators to prevent him, and it 
is no easy task. He should be treated neither as an 
animal nor as a man, but as a child ; he should be made 
to feel his weakness, but not to suffer by it ; he should 
be dependent but not obedient; he shoidd ask but not 
command. He is subject to others only by reason of 
his needs, because others know bettmr than himaAlf what 
is good for him and what does or does not conduce to 
his preservation. No-one, not even his father, has a right 
to lay any needless commands on a child. . . . 

There are two kinds of dependence : the first on things, 
which is that of Nature ; the second on men, which is ^e 
effect of society. The former, being non-moral, does not 
des^y liberty nor give rise to vices : the latter, being 
nnnatura^ produces a rich crop : the relation of master 
andslave d^raves both. — Keep your child dependent 
only on things ; you will then be following the order 
nature in the progress of his education. Oppose to his 
indiscreet desira only physical obstades, or the punidi- 
menta which arise out of the actions themsdves. Ihese 
Jie will reipember on a futnre occasion; yon need 
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forbid him to do ill, it u enough to preivent him. Es- 
perienoe or inabiliiy ehonld take the place of law. Give 
him nothing becanee he desires it, but because he needs 
it. Let him not be oonscious of obedience when he acts 
for himself nor of command when yon act for him. Let 
him recognise a freedom of choice equally in his own 
actions and in yours. Assist him, when he needs assist- 
anoe, just so much as will make him free but not imperious , 
he will then receive your asabtanoe with a kind of humi- 
liation and will long for the moment when he can do 
without it and can have the honour of serving himself. 

To strengthen the body and assist it in its growth. 
Nature employs various nmans which should never be 
thwarted. We should never oblige a child to stand still 
when he wishes to walk, nor to walk when he wishes to 
stand still. If the liberty of children is not spoiled by 
our own mistakes, they will never wish for anything 
useless. Let them jump, run about, and make what 
noise they please. All their movements express the 
needs of a constitution which is striving to gain strength. 
But we ought to distrust every desire which they cannot 
satisfy for themselves, and for which they have to ask 
ourhdp. We must carefully distinguish the true physical 
need from those capricious needs which now be^ to 
appear, and from those which arise merely from the super- 
fluity of vital energy which was discuss^ above. . . . 

V^en a request is promjAed by a real heed, you ought 
to reoogphse the fact and to comply at once ; but to give 
way to his tears is to encourage them, to teach him to 
doubt your good-will and to th^ that you are influenced 
more by importunify than by benevolence. If he does 
not thi^ you good, he wdl soon become bad; if he 
thinks you wesdc, he will soon grow obstinate. Ton 
Idioidd inwsediatdy grant what you do not intend J| 
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refuse. Do not refuse often, but never revoke a 
refosaL 

Above all, beware of teaching yoor child the empty 
forms of politeness, which he will treat as magic syllables, 
capable of subjecting eveiything about him to his plea- 
sure. . . . You can see immediately that in his mouth 
*'lf you please" means “1 please," and that "I beg" 
means ^*1 order" .... 

Do you know the surest way to make your child 
miserable? To accustom him to get everything he 
wants I Since his desires are ever increasing with the 
power of gratifying them, sooner or later he will ask the 
impossible; yon will be obliged unwillingly to refuse; 
and this unprecedented refusal will give him even more 
pain than the want of the expected gratification. . . . 

I have known children who have been thus brought up 
ask their nurse to pull down the house, cry for the 
weather-cock on the steeple, demand that a regiment 
should be stopped on the march that they might listen 
to the drum, pierce the air with their cries, and refuse 
to listen to anyone when their requests were not imme- 
diately granted. . . . 

The words command ” and *' obey " shoiild be banished 
from his vocabulary, still more " duty” and " obligation"*. 

** compulsion," ** necessity,” ‘* inability " and ** impossi- 
bility" should be given a prominent place. Before 
children reach years of discretion, they can form nc 
ideas of moral beings or of social relations : we ought 
therefore as far as possible to avoid using words which 
express such ideas, for fear that children should in early 
life attach false senses to thmn, which we cannot after- 
waids eradicate. The first false idea which a child forms 
is the germ of error and vice. It is to this first atep that 
.we must pay particalar attention. See that he is ^ected 
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only by sensible objects and that all bis ideas are limited 
to bis sensations: let him perceive nothing about bim 
but tbe material world ; otherwise be sure either that be 
wOl not listen to yon or that be will form such fantastic 
notions of that moral world of which you tell him as yon 
will never be able to efface all the days of his life. 

e. No Reasoning with Children. 

Locke’s great maxim was to reason with children ; and 
it is ihe most popular method at the present day. Its 
success does not appear to recommend it ; for my own 
part, I have never seen anyone so silly as those children 
with whom they have reasoned so much. Of all man’s 
faculties. Reason, which is a combination of Uie rest, is 
developed last and with greatest difficulty; yet this is 
the faculty which we are asked to use for the develop- 
ment of the earlier. It is the climax of a good education 
to form a man who is capable of reason ; and we propose 
to educate a young child by means of his reason I This 
is beginning where we ought to end, and tnaking of the 
finished product an instrument in its own manufacture^ . . . 

We may reduce almost all the moral instruction which 
has been or can be given to children to the following 
formida. "You must not do that.” "Why notf” 
" Because it’s naughty.” " What does naughty mean ?” 
" Doing what you are told not to do.” " What harm is 
there in doing what you are told not to do F” " Yon 
will be punished for your disobedience.” " Then I shall 
do it so that no-one finds out.” " You will be watched.” 
" I shall hide.” " Yon will be asked.” " I shall tdl a 
story.” " But you must not tell stories.” " Why not F” 

Because it is naughty.” " Why is it naughty F” The 
oirole is inevitable ; if we go away from it, the child no 
longer understemdiB na. • . . In striving to persuade 
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joor pupils to regaard obedience as a duty, you always 
add to this pretended persuasion tbe force of compulsira 
or threats, or (what is worse) enforce it by flattery and 
promisee. While they are really enticed by inter^ or 
.constrained by violence, they pretend to be oonvinced by 
reason. . . 

f. Education Negative. 

Do not command your pupil to do anything in the 
world — ^absolutely nothing. Do not let him even imagine 
that you claim any authority over him. Let him know 
only that he is weak and that you are strong ; that irom 
your respective situations he necessarily lies at your 
mercy; let him learn it, let him know it, let him feel it; 
let from the first feel on his proud neck the hard 
yoke which Nature has imposed on man, the heavy yoke 
of necessity, a yoke which is fashioned by the nature of 
things and not by the caprices of men. Let the bridle 
which constrains him be compulsion, not authority. In 
case of acts which he ought not to perform, do not 
forbid himi — |nevent him, without explanation, without 
argument. ... By this method you will make him 
patient, eveD-iempared, r«ngned, and well-behaved, even 
when he is not indulged in his inclinations : it is our 
nature to endure patiently Ihe necessity of things but 
not the unkindness of our fellows. It is all gone " is 
Mi answer in face of which a child never complains if he 
believee it to be true. After all, there is no middle 
course.; we must either exact nothing or subject him 
from the first to the most rigid obedience, ^e very 
worst eduoatioa is to keep a child wavering between his 
own will and yours, to be eternally disputing which shall 
bemastM. Ihadahnndiwdihnesral^rlethimitivairi- 
it, ably have his own way. 

> FUs also Bv. 97,88. 
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U i» stmng* that, arar «mo8 men liav« engaged in the 
ednoation ol eluldTra, elioidd nerer have ihonglit of 
any oiher means to effect tkeir pnrpoae but emnlation, 
jealonsy, enryj vanity, greed, and servile fear, all passions 
the most dsngerons, ^e most apt to fennent, and the 
most liaUe to corrupt the sonl, even before the body is 
formed. 'With every premature instruction which we 
instil into the head, we implant a vice in the depths of 
the heart. Senseless preceptors! who think they are 
doing msrvels when, in order to teach children the 
theory of virtue, th^ drive them to the practice of vice 1 
And then they actually tell us. Such is man f Tea, such 
is the man whom you make. 

Bveiy method has been tried but one, the only one 
which can succeed — well-r^^lated liberty. No>one 
should undertake the education of a child who cannot 
lead him where he wishes merely by the laws of possibility 
and imp<Msibility. The spheres of both are equally 
unknown to the child } we may extend or contract them 
as we please. Necessity is the one stimulus and the one 
restraint at which he will never murmur. Natural com- 
pulsion is the one power which will make him pliant and 
tractable without sowing the seeds of vice in his heart : 
the passions will never be vigorous so long as they 
prodnoe no effect. Give your papd no lesson in words; | 
he must leem only from experience. Inflict on him no 
kind of punishment ; for he does not know what it 
means to be in fault. Never make him ask yonr pardon; 
&r he oannotoffend yon. As he is devoid of all morality 
in his actions, he cannot do anything mortdly wrong or 
deservixig of pumshment or censure. . . . 

X«t ne lay it down as m inoontestible maxim that the 
1^ pvmniitiiigBof iiatqxearea^ right. I^Mre is po. 
docrt^ption in the human heart i tiiere m not |k. 

7 
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inDgle TIM to be tcnmd th«M of wbich one eonid not my 
htm and bj what means it entered The oidy poMoon 
aatiualtoiaanis8elf>loTe(aeio(trdEesoi)oregoiBm (etaoiir 
pn^pre) taken in an extended sense. This passion, 
eonsidered in itself, that is as relatiTe to the iadiridiial, 
is good and nsefol ; and, as it has no necessary relatiDn 
to anyone else, it is in its nature indifferent : it becomes 
good or bad only from the application which we make of 
it and the relations which we give it. Up to the appear* 
anoe, therefore, of the &cnlty which regnlates this self* 
lore, that is of Beason, a child should do nothing beeanse 
he is seen or heard, in a word nothing that implies a 
rdation to others, but only what is required by Nature ; 
ha will then do nothing wrong. 

[He may do damage, but without any bad intention. 
It is best to keep him in plain surroundings and, if he 
does break anything, to act precisely as if it had broken 
of itself.] 

May I Tentnre to lay down the greatest, the most 
important, and the moat useful rule of all education f It 
• ia this, nod to jffiin tipm hui, beg my readme 

toexcnse my paradoxes ; there is need of them in making 
reflections; and, say what yon will, Z had rather be a 
saan of paradoxes than a man of prejudices. The most 
nrithad period of human life is that between our birth' 
and the age of twelve. This is the time when vice and 
error tnke root without our possessing any instrument 
with which to destroy them : and, when the instminnit 
is found, they are eo firmly fixed that they can no longer 
be eradicated. If childiwo took a Istqp from tltoir 
mother^s breast to tbs age of reason, the ordiaary 
e&icatie<n might be tjeiy enitaUe; bat, ia tbe aqtmd 
order^ they reqaire one that is quits ths 0|fMM|fha 
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dnldfieBa shoold not um ibsa mteUeet till it has acquired 
all !te laealtiee. . . . The first education therofcse 
ahoold be purely negative. It coneistB^ not in teaching 
viiine or trotib, but in g^nuding the heart from vice and' 
the mind from error. If you oonld do nothing and 
prevent anything being done, if you oonld bring up your 
pu|^ strong and healthy to the age of twelve without 
his being able to distingidah his right hand from his left, 
then from the first the eyes of his understanding would 
be open to reason ; without habit or prejudice, he would 
have within him nothing which could counteract your 
efforts, and ha would, under your care, become the wisest 
of men. By attempting nothing in the beginning, yon 
would have produced an educational prodigy. 

Take the path directly opposite to that which is in use 
and you will almost always do right. . . . Exercise his 
body, his organs, his senses, his faculties ; but keep his 
naind inactive as long as possible. Be cautions of all 
sentiments which he acquires previous to the judgment 
which can weigh them. . . . Whatever instruction is 
necessary, take care not to give it to^ay, if it may 
without danger be deferred till to-monrow. 

Another consideration which confirms the utility of this 
method is the ohUd’s particular disposition, which ought 
to be known before you can judge what moral regimen 
is best adapted to it. . . . A prudent tutor will observe ' 
his pupil well before he speaks the first word ; he will 
fixet leave his natural^oharaoter perfect liberty to unfold ; 
he will lay him under no restndnt that he may better 
learn his entire character. 

C^e tutor should set a good example: stil l— ' ] 
Children are ten oorrapted by ^ bad examples whidi 
t^bsy ate than t^^the bad preoe^ which yon teisoh thata^ 
Ikhraye aMs^lniiigv aenten3tiious,pedamtio, kitvfofwiam^ 
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idea whidi you belwre to be good, you inetil at Uie Mine 
teiiDe twenty otbars which are undoubtedly bad! 

Only listen to one of these young gentlnnen who haye 
been thus lectured; let him talk, adc questiona, and 
chatter freely, you will be surprised to find wl^t a 
staange turn your fine reasonings have taken in his 
mind : he confuses all you have said, he reverses every* 
thing ; he will tire out your patience and almost distra^ 
you by his unexpected objections. He will either reduce 
you to silence or compel you to impose silence on him ; 
and what can he think of the silence of a man who loves 
talking so much ? If once he gains this advantage and 
realises it, good-bye to education; all is at an end at 
once, he will henceforth seek opportunities, not to 
instruct himself, but to refute you. 

Hf Smile sees a man in a towering passion, we are to 
tell him that the poor man is ill.] 

g. Moral Teaching through Action. 

1 do not consider it to be possible, in the midst of 
society, to bring up a child to the age of twelve without 
giving him any idea of the relations of man to man or of 
the morality of human actions. It is enough to postpone 
the appearance of these inevitable ideas as long as 
posmble and, when they oau be postponed no longer, to 
omifine them to objects of immediate utility. It is enough 
to prevent him ^m thinking himself master of the 
world and injuring others without soruifie and without 
intent. . . , 

Our first obljgatioas concern ourselves. . . . Hence 
our first sense of justice arises, not from what we owe to 
others, but from what tiiqy owe to us. . . . The fitft 
tMtion therefora whidk mist be givea to £an overbearii^ 
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oMId is not thaib of liberty bat that of property. la 
order to gire him this idea, be most own something. To 
speak of his dothes, his famitare, or hm playthings, is 
r^ess ; although they are at his disposal, he does not 
know how or why he is possessed of them. To tell him 
that they are his because they have been given to him is 
equally useless ; for, in order to give them to him, some* 
one must already own them, and it is the very beginning 
of ownership which we wish to explain to him. ... It 
is therefore necessary to go back to the origin of property ; 
thiH is the source from which his first ideas on the subject 
should be taken. My pupil, as he lives in the country, 
has of course gained some notion of husbandry ; he needs 
only eyes and leisure for that purpose, and he possesses 
both. People of all ages, but children above all, wish to 
show signs of their power and activity by imitation, 
creation, and production. &nile has not twice seen thei 
cultivation of the garden and sowing and growth of beansi 
before he wishes to be a gardener himself. In accordance 
with my general principle, I do not oppose his wish; on 
the contrary, I encourage him, share tastes, and work 
with him — ^not to please him but to please myself, at 
least he diinks so. . . . He takes possession of the soil 
by planting a bean. . . . We come every day to water 
our beans and are delighted to see them spring '^up. 

I increase his pleasure by telling him that this sp^ 
hdonga to him. In explaining this word I make him feel 
that he has spent his time, hb work, his trouble, in short 
his whole person upon it, that he has in this plot a part 
of himsdf , which he may keep against all comers, just as 
he might wrest his arm out of the hands of anyone who 
wished to hold it against hb will. 

Oas day, he comes in a hmry, his water<an ht hiq, 
Imad. Virata sighti Bis beans are all tom up by tiSl 
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roots, tbe ground is tamed up, and tke place is liardly 
reoognioable. **Oh! what is become of my toil and 
pains, the fruit of all my work and industry f Who has 
deprired me of my property 7 Who has token away my 
beans 7*' His young heart throbs; the first sense «d 
injustice stings him ; his tears flow in torrents ; he fiSs 
the air with his cries and complaints. I share his indig* 
nation and distress, and try to discover the author of the 
mischief. It is found to be the gardener. We send for 
him. But the result is a surprise. As soon as he under* 
stand our grievance, he begins to complain louder than 
we. "So, gentlemen, it is you who have spoiled my 
work ! I had sown some fine Maltese melons there ; the 
seed was given me as a curiosity ; I was hoping to gpve 
you a treat when they were ripe ; and, just as they wera 
springing up, you ^ve dug them up to plant your 
wretdiied bMnsI I can never replace them, and yon 
have lost the pleasure of tasting some splendid melons." 
"Forgive us, my poor Bobert, you had worked hard here. 
We have dcme wrong in spoiling your work : but we will 
send for some fresh seed and will not dig again till we 
have mode sure that no-one has been at wwk on the 
sgTOft spot before." " Then yon may throw aside your 
tods, gentlemen; for there is no ground here nnculti- 
imted. I work the g^nnd which my father improved 
before me; we aU do the same ; all the land yon see has 
been occnpied long ago.” £mile : " Is melon-seed oftiui 
destroyed, Mr. Bobert 7" "Excuse me, vonng^ gffl iJa. 
WMMi, we dk> not often meet with snch wild litlle gordenm* 
dST^n. With us, no*one meddles with other peof^*s 
gardens ; we respect their work so that they shall not 
interfere with onrs." "But I have no garden." "What 
*]ps that to do with me 7 If you spoil mine, 1 shall sot 
lU you walk in it ouy more; you see, 1 don’t wmt to 
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tluow my tiiM wnyJ* ** Ovn^ we stake as amsgfoncnfe 
with kind Bobeart F Supposing he gave us a comer of 
his gardes to ourselves <m oonditioa that we give him 
half the produce" "I will give you a comer without 
any conditions; but remember that I shall dig up your 
beans if yon meddle with my melons. . . ** From this 
point it is but a single step to the theory of property and 
exchange ; there he must stop. . . . 

Think of this example, my young preceptors; and 
rmnember that your lessons should always consist rather 
of action than of words : children easily forget what 1 
is said to them and what they say themselves, but not ' 
what they do or what is done to them. 

h. Discipline of Natural Consequences. 

He breaks the windows of his room. Let the wind 
blow in day and night ; do not mind his catching cold. 
It is better that he should catch cold than that he should 
do such silly things. Never complain of the incon- 
venience which he is causing yon; but contrive that he 
maybe the first to feel it. At last you have the windows 
mended, but without saying anything to him. Should 
he break them again, yon change your method. You 
say to him very coldly but without anger, "These 
windows are mine ; I had them put there, and 1 want to 
make sure that they are not broken." Then you shut 
him up in a dark room without windows. At the novelty 
of this jwooeeding, he will begin to cry and storm; 
no one listens. Soon he gpows tired and changes his 
tone ; he sighs and groans. A servant happens to pass ; | 
he asks to be let out. The servant does not malm an 
excuse for not complying, but observes, "I too have 
windows to protect," and walks away. Altw the child 
, has remained there aome houra, long mumgh to tire hap 
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Iwarfaly Wkd malm lum rwmetnbar it, someone wiU subset 
his making joa a proposal io let liim oat oa oonciitMm 
of his breaking no more windows. . . . Ton go ; yon 
hear his proposal and instantly accept it. "What a 
good idea I What a pity yoa did not think of it sooner I 
We shall both be gainers by it." Without requir- 
ing any protestations or confirmation of his promise^ 
you embrace him and take him back at once to his 

FOOlDa • • • 

I hare said enough to m^e it clear tibat I would 
never have punishment inflicted on children as punish- 
ment ; it should follow as a natural consequence of their ‘ 
misdeeds. Henoe you will never declaim against lying, 
nor punish them directly for telling untmths ; but you 
will ooutiive that they feel ^e ill effects of lying, by not 
being believed when they speak the truth, and by Itoing 
accused of sots of which they are innocent in spite of idl 
their protests. ... 

Falsehoods are of two kinds, false statements oon- 
oeming the past and false promises with regard to the 
future. . . . [ds regards the first] it is the law of 
obedience which produces the necessity for lying, 
beoause obedienoe is painfal and childrai secretly try 
to escape it. . . . If yon never punisb or scold bimsnd 
never demand anything from him, why should he not 
teU you aU he has done as openly as he tells any «f his 
little companions f . . . [As regards the second] a 
child can hardly be said to deceive when he makes 
a promise j for he thinks of nothing but how to escape 
fr^ scone immediate difficulty. If he could eaeape 
a whipping or obtain a box of sweets by promising to 
throw hixuwdf out of window the next day, he wnnUl 
]»omise on tlie spot. ... It follows th^ children*# 
Uca mtut be attributed to thrir mastcvs, and th^ tiyiiif 
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to toooln inborn to toll tbo tratih k the Muioe thing m 
toftohiag them to tell liae. . . . For my own part, aa I 
give my popil only praotioal leseoitB and had ratbiw eee 
him go^ than learned, I never try to find ont the troth 
from hjm for fear lest he ahoold disgoiae it, and never 
eamot any promise from him for fear lest he should be 
tmnpted to break it. . . . If his intractable disposition 
ever oompela me to enter into any agreement with him, 
1 shall take my measures so well that the proposal shall 
always come from him and not from me ; that, when he 
has once promised, he shall always see a real and 
immediate interest in keeping his promise ; and that, if 
he ever fails to do so, the ill consequencea shall appear 
to rise naturally from the order and constitution of 
things and not from the resentment of his tutor. 

t. Imitation and Habit, 

v^ppearing to preach virtue, we make children love 
vice; we implant it in the act of forbidding it. To 
make them rriigious, we tire ont their patience at 
church, and, by making them perpetually mutter prayers^ 
we make them sigh for the time when they will pray no 
longer. To teach them charity, we make them give 
alms, as if we ^pre above ^ing it ourselves. It is the 
master who should give alms, not the pupil; he should 
make him believe that a child of bis age is not yet worthy 
of so great a privilege. . . . 

Notice that we only accustom children to give away 
things of which they do not know the value. Of what 
value to thmn are Uie pieces of metal which they carry 
in their pockets, which smrve no other purpoee but to 
give awayf A child would sooner give a beggar 
.kondnid gninees than a cake; but require the little 

^^trodigel to give away his toys, 1^ sweets, other 
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{or wluoh lie roallj oarea «ad yoxt soon ae« wihdiher 
yo« bars i nade him t raly libera^ *^ 

A further expedient has been discovered, that of 
prompUjr retaming to children whatever they give 
away. . . . Locke advisee ns to convince children by 
experience that the moet liberal is always the best 
provided for. This plan makes a child liberal in 
appearance and covetoos in fact. He adds that children 
will thus acquire a habit of liberality. Yes, the liberality 
of a UBorer, who gives a penny to get a pound. Bat 
when it comes to be a question of giving away in 
earnest, farewell to the habit; when we stop giving 
back, they will soon stop giving away. We should 
regard the habit of mind, not that of the hand. . . . 
^Masters, away with your tricks! Be virtuous and 
good yourselves, that your examples may be engraved 
in the memory of your pupls, till in time they sink into 
their hearts. Instead of hastening to require my pupil 
to perform acts of charity, I would rather perform 
myself in his presence and deprive him of the means of 
me, as being an honour too great for his years ; 
for it is important that he should not regard the ohliga* 
tions of men merely ae those of children. ... I should 
at least prevent him from doing it oetentatiously ; I 
should prefer his usurping my privilege, and giving 
away his money by stealth. Such a piece of fraud 
would be compatible with his age aud the only one which 
1 shonld foogive him. 

1 know that the imitative virtues are but the vurtues ' 
of an ape, and that no aci^n is morally good which 
is not perfcwmed as such, and not merely because it ia 
perfon^ by others. But at so early an age, while the 
heart is still insensilde, (diildrm ought to be led to 
kanitate Uiese actioiis of which we wadi them toaoqiairea 
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imfil tiboy are Able io perform them from paindple 
asad from a love of Tirtiia. Man is an umtatxra bemg ; 
BO are animals; this toadenoy is good as ordamed by 
Kature, but degenerates into vice in society. . . . 

The only lesson of morality snitable to children^ and 
the most important for persons of all ages, is never to do 
an injary to anyone. ESven the positive precept to do 
good, if not made subordinate to the former, is dangerous, 
false, and contradictory. Who is there that does not do 
good T Everyone does good, the vicious as much as the 
virtuous ; he wiU make one person happy at the expense 
of making a hundred miserable — ^that is the source of all 
our troubles ! The moet sublime virtues are negative ; • 
they are also the most^ifficult, because they are attended 
with no ostentation. . . . 

/ . Passage from a later Part of the Book. 

In tiie careful method of education, the master com- 
mands and thinks that he govmms, whereas it is, in fact, 
the pupil who governs the master. A child uses tiie 
tutoi^s requirements to obtain his own wishes : he always 
knows how to obtain eight honrs’ indulgence for onB 
hoar’s work. . . Take a contrary method with your 

pupil ; let him always believe himself to be master, and 
always be mast«r yourself. There is no subjection so 
complete as that which preserves the appearance of 
libe^; it is by this means that even the will is led 
captive. The poor child, who knows n<Ahing, who can 
do nothing, who is acquainted with nothing, is surely at 
your mercy. Do you not arrange his whole eDvaonia^ f 
Can you cause him pleasure or pain just as you please ? 
His work, his games, his pleasures, his pains, are i^y not 
^ in your hands without his knowing it F Oortainly, he 
'IttKMkld do only what he wiidies, but hi should onl^ wadi' 
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vhat you desire^ lie should not take a step whiob you 
li»Te not loresaea nor open his lips to speak without 
your knowing what he is about to say. 

{Bousseau then gives two stories from his own ex> 
perienoe ; how he succeeded by passive resistance with 
a child who tried to make him get out of bed to bring 
him a light, and how with a pupil who would not go 
a walk one day he refused to go out the next.] 

2. Imctllxctual and Physical TsAimiro. 

a. Postponement of Ordinary Book-learning. 

Mothers take for extraordinaiy signs the most usual 
and ordinary tokens, such as vivacity, flashes of humour, 
playfulness, and a subtle simplicity, which are charac- 
teristic of their years and prove that a child is but 
a child. . . . Treat him therefore according to his age 
in spite of appearances, and beware of exhausting his 
strength by an unreasonable desire to see him exert 
it. . . . Forward children make ordinary men. Nothing 
is harder than to distinguish between stupidity and 
that apparent dulness which is an indication of a strong 
intellect. ... 

But yon are alarmed seeing a child spend his early 
years doing nothing. What I lb it nothing to be happy f 
XJancing, ^yiiq^, and running about all day — are thm 
nothing f He wiU never be so busy all his life. fThe 
anthmri^ of Plato and Seneca is then quoted.] 

!!lie apparent ease with which children learn operates 
greatly to their prejudice; and, though we fail to notice 
^ is a plain proof that tiheylesm nothing. The delicate 
teocture of their brahu reflects like a mirror every object 
which is presented to them; bnt nothing penetrates or is 
left behind. A child rstaiai the words, bat the ideas asw 
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l«elUot«d biK^; tibe heaiw maj tindenttaiul, bnt he him* 
Tinderatande nothing. 

Though Memory and Eeaaon are entirely different 
laonltiee, the former cannot really develop withont the 
latter. Till a child reaohea yeara of understanding, he- 
does not receive ideas, bat enly images. Images are 
merely direct copies of sensible objects ; ideas are notions 
of objects as determined by their relations. An image 
may exist in isolation in the percipient mind, bat every 
idea presupposes others. Imagery is only artificial see- 
ing; conception involves comparison. Our sensations 
are purely passive, whereas ideas arise from an active 
principle which is capable of forming judgments. 

1 say therefore that children, being incapable of form- 
ing judgments, have no real memory. They retain 
sounds, shapes, and sensations, but rarely ideas, and 
still more rarely the connexions between them. It is 
sometimes nrg^ as an objection to this view that 
children may be taught certain elements of geometry 
The instance really supports me. It may be shown that, 
so far from reasoning themselves, they cannot even retain 
the arguments of others. Examine the method of these 
little geometers and you will see that they retain only 
the exact impression of the figure and the exact words 
of ihe proof. On the least unforeseen objection, they 
are quite at a loss; vary the figpire and they are totally 
disconcerted ; all their knowledge lies in their sensations, 
nothing has penetrated into the understanding. Their 
very memory is as little perfected as their other faculties; 
they are almost always obliged in later life to learn the 
reality whkih otmesponda to the words mammnaed in 
childhopd. 

I am, howerer, far from thinking that <diildnm are 
tMgNblli of no kind of r sa aoni ng. On the ooatraxy, 1^ 
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ofaMHPNk ihat tbey reason «soeUeatij tm maliiian wifii 
wltidi tiboy are acquainted and wMcib oonoent their 
present ai^ obrions interest. It is in the eaeient of 
their knowledge that we deoeire onrselvee; we attribote 
to them knowledge which they do not possess and set 
them to reason about things which they cannot nndeiv 
stand. We are still farther mistaken in wishing to make 
them attend to considerations which can in no degree 
affect them, such as their future interest, or their happi- 
ness and reputation when they grow to manhood>- 
argnments which, to beings who are devoid of all fore- 
sight, signify absolutely nothing. Thus all the studies 
which are imposed on these poor nnf ortnnates relate to 
urns entirely foreign to their minds. Judge, then, of 
the attention which they are likely to bestow on them I 

The pedagogues who make such a parade of the 
instruction which they give their pupils are paid to 
talk in a different strain; yon can, howev«r, plainly see 
by their conduct that they are quite of my opinion ; for, 
after all, what do they teach ? Words, always words, 
and nothing but words. Among the various branches 
of knowledge which they ch,im to teach, they ti^e par- 
ticular care not to choose any which would really be 
useful to their pupils, because these would involve a 
knowledge of things, which they could never succeed 
in giving. They therefore choose those which a child 
appears to understand when he knows the tenns — 
geography, dironology, heraldry, languages — studies so 
foreign to the purpooee of man, and especially of a child, 
that it would be a marvel if he had a single occasion to 
nae them. 

It may be a sorprise that I reckon the timdy of 
kngsngea among the useless branches of edncation ; but 
ft dhpidd he lemembersd tfad I am here speaking of the 
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<ti phiHliood ; aad, whtAerw tauy b» said to tfae 
atmixtaf, 1 very omoh doabt wbether any diild, prodigies 
exoept^ has evw really learned two luignagee befcoe 
the age of twelre or fifteen. 

1 agree that, if the study of langnages were only a 
study of words, that is to say, of the letters and sounds 
that serve as symbols, it wonld be a snitable study for 
diildren. Bnt langnages, in changing the symbols, 
modify also the ideas which those symbols represent. 
Onr ideas are based on onr language ; onr thoughts take 
a tincture of our idioms. Judgments of fact alone corre- 
spond ; turns of thought 1n.ke a particular form in each 
language. This difference may well be in part the eanse 
or ^ect of national characteristics. This conjecture 
appears to be confirmed by the fact that, among idl 
nations in the world, language follows the fortunes of 
manners, and is preserved or corrupted as they are. 
Of ti^ese various forms of thinking and speaking, a child 
becomes habituated to one, and that is the only one 
which he possesses up to the age of reason. In or^ to 
acquire two, he most be able to compare ideas; and how 
'can he compare what he is hardly able to form? He 
might learn a thousand different names for every object, 
but every idea will have bnt one form. He can there^re 
only learn to speak one langnage. Shall 1 be told that 
children actually learn several F 1 deny the fact : I have 
seen litde prodigies who believed that they oonld mik 
five or six : I have heard them use snccessively a 
a French and an Italian vocabulary — to talk German ! 
Give a child as many synonyms as you Uke, yon will 
dhange only his words, not his langnage. He wiU never 
know more than one. 

It is to ooDoeal children’s incapacity in this raiqiaet 
that teachers prefer the use of dead l a ng uages, of which 
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there are no longer any reoc^fniaed jndgecu llteoommon 
nee of theee laagnages being long lost, th^ are content 
to imitate wimt they find written in IxK^j and this 
they obU speaking the langnage. If each be the Intin 
and Greek of the masters, imagine that of their po]^ I 
No sooner have they learned their accidence by heart, 
without understanding a word, than they are set to turn 
a passage of French into a Itatin vocabulary. When 
they are a little more advanced, they are made to patch 
up a prose “thmne" by tacking together phrasM of 
Cicero, or a set of verses with "tags ” of Tergil. They 
theu think that they are able to speak Latin, and who is 
there to oontradict them f 

In any ri>ndy whatever, nnless we possess the ideas of 
the tilings represented, the symbolic signs are valueless. 
A child is nevertheless always confined to the signs, 
though we can never make him understand the things 
which they represent. Thns, while we imagine tiiat we 
are giving him a description of the earth, we are only 
teaching him to recognize a map; we teach him tiie 
names of countries, towns, and rivers, but he does not 
realize that they exist elsewhOTe than on the paper. I 
remember once seeing a geography book which b^^, 
"What is the world? A pasteboard globe.” is 

exactly the g^grapby of children : for I lay it down as 
certain that there is no child of ten, though he has spent 
two yean in the study of cosmography uxd the use of the 
globes, nho can tell by the roles which be has leumed 
how to find his way from Paris to St. Denis. Kay, 1 vrill 
ventnre te say, there as not one who, by means of a pla6 
of his fatiiei^s garden, could follow the walks without 
losing Soch are these learned geographers who 

oan ^ the exact poritionof Beldn,liQMihan,]foxiTO 
eU the countries of the ffiobel 
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Bj moM ridietdoofl anor eliildmm ar« nmide to 
atady Idatotj. It is imagmed that history is within 
capacity heoinae it is only a collection d facts. Bat 
what is meant by facts f Is it snpposed that the rela> 
tions which determine historical facts are so easily grasped 
that ideas of these relations are formed without trouble 
in children's minds ? Is it snpposed that a tme know- 
ledge of events can be separated from that of their 
causes and effects, or that history is so little connected 
with morality that the one can be understood without 
the other t If you see nothing more in the actions of 
men than exterzial and physical operations, what can yon 
learn from history f Absolutely notbing. It would lose 
all interest, it would afford neither pleasure nor instmo- 
tion. On the other hand, if yon wish to estimate actions 
by their moral relations, try to give your pupils au idea 
of those relations and you soon see whether the study 

of history is within tlm capacity of children. . . . 

[During a stay at a country-house] I happened one 
morning to be present at tiie lessons of the elder child, 
'inie tutor, who had lustructed his pupil very well in 
ancient history, in telling the life of Alexander came to 
the well-known story of his physician Philip.^ ... At 
dinner, according to the French custom, the young man 
was encouraged to chatter. The vivacity of his age and 
the certainty of applause made him throw out a number 
of silly remarks ; among which now and then some happy 
idea made them forget the rest. At last came the story 
of the physician, which he related very clearly and 
gracefully. . . . After dinner, suspecting from several 
indioations that my young doctor did not understand it 

> iJtomed«;lMlagla&smsdbyl*ttOTthMniitiphsdlM«i1»iiwd 
]qrl>adbwtoMlMn him,8avs vf ktte to Hiilip w be drank the 
wUbk tos Isitto prasnitod to 
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in tha laurii, I took kirn hj tka kaad «nd, tdklM^ n walk 
in ike ptuk, wheie 1 oonld talk to kirn £reelj> I loaad 
tkat ke adndred tke boasted ooniage of Aleicaader more 
tkan any of tke company ; but can yon gnees in wkab ke 
tkot^gkttkattkiaoonTageeonsiBted? Merely in swallowing 
at one draught a disagreeable medicine without heatat* 
ing w showing any disgust. The poor boy, who had 
been obliged to take medicine not a fortnight before amd 
had swallowed it only after great efforts, had still tibe 
taste of it in kis month. Death and poisoning had been 
lednced in his mind to disagreeable sensations ; be could 
oanceiTa no other poison than a draught of senna. . . . 

If ibFatare has given to children's brains a pliability 
which enables them to receive all kinds of impressionB,it 
is not with a view that we should imprint thereon the 
names of kings, dates, heraldic devices, astronomical or 
gecgraphical terms, and all those wor^, meaningless to 
ehildrmi and useless to men, with which we burden their 
sad and empty childhood. Bather is it that useful and 
oomprehensible ideas, ideas which relate to their happi- 
nsBB and will one day throw light on their duties may be 
so engraved on their minds at an early age in indelible 
diazaoters, that they may help them to regulate their 
whole life in a manner which shall he snitable both to 
tkyeir condition and to their faculties. 

The kind of memory which children possess may be 
fully employed wiikoat setting them to study hooks. 
Bvmylking they see or hear n^kes their fancy and is 
retained in their memoriee. They keep in their minds a 
register of the actions and conversation of men ; their 
wkc^ matironment is the book from which, wi&oat 
oonseums effort, they are constantly enriching their 
memoty against tke time wksn tkeir judgment will be 
able to pi^t by it. is in tke okoioe of obja 0 t% 
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in Um oenstaat preaentfttion of iluMe vfaioh they «m 
'undleitttftsd, and tl>e oonceahnenii of those which th^ 
should overiook, that real skill in cnltivating this primarj 
{acuity consists. It is by each means that we shonld try 
to form a store of knowledge which will serve to educate 
them during youth and to regulate their conduct all 
their lives. . . . 

!&mile will never learn anything by heart, not even\ 
fables, not even those of La Fontaine, simple and * 
beautiful as they arej for the words of fables are no 
more fables than the words of a history book are history. 

How can we be so blind as to think fables a mor^ 
training for children, without reflecting that the moral, 
while amusing, only deceives them, and that, charmed by 
the fiction, they miss the underlying tmthf Fables f 
may instmct adults, but the naked truth must be^ 
presented to children. 

All children learn La Fontaine's fables, not one under* 
stands them. Could they understand them, the case 
would be still worse ; for the moral is so complicated and 
so far above their capacities that it would rather incline 
them to vice than to virtne* [He chooses the first &ble 
as an instance.] 

THE RAVEN AND THE FOX. 

Master Raven, parched in the trees, 

Master ! What does the word mean in itself ? What 
does it mean before a proper name! What is the 
particular meaning here T Wbat is a raven f 

HeM In Us beak a fine big dieeca. 

What kiod of cheese f Swiss or Dutch f If a child 
Turn never seen a raven, wht^ do yon gain by talking to 
liim abont thma f If he has, how can he imagine that it 
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ooold liold a cheese in. its beak? Our dcMtiptioiis 
shonld alvajs accord with nature. 

Muter Fox, allured b; the ameU, 

Master again I but this time it is a good title — he is a 
past master in the arts of his profession. We must 
explain what a fox is and distinguish between his tme 
nature and the conventional character which is given 
him in &bles. Alletki (allnred) is an obsolete word 
used only in verse; a child will ask why we talk 
differently in verse and in prose. What answer will you 
make? “Allured by the smell of a cheese!" This 
cheese, held by a raven perched in a tree, must have had 
a very strong smell to be scented by a fox lurking in a 
thicket or a bnrrow. Is this the way in which yon train 
your pupil to a spirit of judicious criticism which will 
not allow him to be impost on and will enable him to 
distinguish truth from falsehood in the statements of 
others? 

Thus Iw begin! his taU to telL 

Do foxes talk, then ? And do they speak the same 
langoage as ravens? Take care, my wise teacher; 
oonsidor well before you answw. It is of more con* 
sequence than you think. 

*' Ha, Mr. Baveo 1 I wish yon good dayl 

So Mr. is a title which the child hears turned into 
ridicule before he knows that it is a mark of respect. 

'What feathers you haTs! What a fine diqtlayt 

Wretchedly expletive and redundant I A child^ hear- 
ing- the same thing repealed in different words^ will learn 
a loose method of inking. 
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Z toll no liet i if only jaax noto 

tell no lies’': then do people sometimes tell lies? 
But what will your pupil think if you tell him that the 
fox says this only because he actually is telling the raven 
a Ue ? 

Ai all oorrespondad to yon fine eoet, 

“ Corresponded ” : what does this mean ? Try to 
teach a child to compare two qualities so different as 
plumage and singing, and you will find how far he can 
understand yon. 

A phoenix yon’ld be mid the forett lorda, 

" A phoenix ” : what is a phoenix ? We are suddenly 
landed in the fictions of antiquity, almost in mythology. 
"Forest lorda": what a figurative expression! The 
fiatterer raises his language and gives it more dignity in 
order to render it more seductive. How is a child to 
understand this finesse ? Does he know, is it possible 
that he should know, the difference between an elevated 
and a common style ? 

And, out of his wits wito joy st his words, 

A child must have already experienced very lively and 
strong passions to be able to comprehend this proverbial 
mode of exprossion. 

Ths Bevon, his hoentifol voim to display, 

It must not be forgotten that, in order to understand 
this verse and the whole fable, a child must already 
know the " beautiful voice" of the raven. 

Ha agm Us large hash and lets toll Us jxty. 

The verse is admirable; the sound and sense ooire* 
i^nd. I can imagine leee the wide beak open and hear. 
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the cheese rattle through the boughs ; but this kind of 
beauty is lost on children. 

The Fox anapped tt up : "My good Kr,* asid he, 

Good Sir! See goodness already made fun of! 
Assuredly there is no loss of time in instmoting chUdran 1 

Flati3rera elweya, you thus may see, 

A general maxim ! They will not understand I 

Live at the cost of those they sqaeexe; 

No child of ten can understand this line. 

This lesson no donbt is worth a eheese.** 

lliis line is intelligible and the thought is good. But 
there are few children who can compare a lesson with a 
cheese and would not prefer the cheese. They must be 
taught therefore that this is only a piece of raillery. 
What subtilty for children I 

Too late the Barea, is sorrow and pain, 

Another pleonasm, for which there is no excuse. 

Swore that he’ld ne’er be cajoled again. 

“ Swore.*^ Where is the tutor foolish enough to explain 
to a child what swearing means f 

I ask if it is to children of six that it is proper to 
teach that there are men who flatter and deceive for 
gain. Akt most we might teach them that there are 
jesters who praise little boys to their faces and laugh at 
their chfldish vanity behind their hacks : bnt the cheese 
tqpoils all } and they learn less how to prevent it falling 
l^m their own months than how to make it &il from the. 
months of others. This is another paradox and not ilw 
least important. 
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Watok okildren iMuming fablas and yoa will find tkat, 
wken ikey are capable of applying them, tlray alntoefc 
always do so contrary to the intention of the author : 
instead of remarking the error from which yon wish to 
keep them, they fall in love with the vice which profits 
by it. In the fable above cited, children laugh at 
the raven bnt love the fox. ... In all fables where a 
lion is introduced, as he is generally the most conspicuous 
character, a child never fails to assume the part of lion ; 
and, when he presides at any distribution, he profits by 
his model and takes the lion^s share. Bnt when the 
gnat stings the lion, it is another matter; the child 
is then no longer the lion but the gnat, and learns how 
he may some day kill with a pin prick those whom he 
dare not attack openly. 

[Other instances are then quoted.] 

In thus relieving children from all obligations, I free 
them from their greatest source of misery, namely books. 
Beading is the scourge of childhood, yet it is nsuidly the 
only occupation that is given. At twelve years of age 
&nile will hardly know what a book is. But you will 
say, ** Sur ely h e ought at least to l^m to. read.*' Yes, 
he shalfleam to r^ when reading will be of tmy use to 
him ; till then, it only serves to disgust him. 

If notlung is to be required of children from obedience, 
it follows that they will learn nothing of which they do 
not perceive the actual and immediate advantage either 
'1^ use or for amusement; for what other motive wiU 
induce tiimn to learn T The art of speaking to persons 
who are absent, of understanding them in tani, of 
oonmranioating to those who me at a great distaiuie our 
iSntiiitenta, our inclinations, and derires ; ^ia k an art 
of whiok the utili^ may be made known to the simplest 
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nttdBrstandmg. Wheaoe then o(»nee ii ihnt eo luefedl 
and agreeable an art has beoome such a torment , to 
ebOdren 7 The reason is plain ; it is becanse they are 
compelled to learn, whether they will or no ; and bemnse 
it is applied to uses which they cannot understand. A 
•child is not very anxious to perfect the instrument by 
which he is tormented. Only make this instmmei:^ 
minister to his pleasures and he will soon apply himself 
to it, whether you wish it or not 

Great efforts hare been made to find out the best 
method of teaching children to read; cards and presses 
have been invented, they have turned the nursery into a 
printer’s shop. Locke would have reading taught with 
letters cured on dice. Is not this an excellent device 7 
A waste of energy ( A more certain incentive than any, 
which is nevertheless always neglected, is the wii^ 
^ learn. Give a child the wish and do as you will 
/about cards and dice j any method will then be suitable. 

The grand motive, the only motive which leads 
far ahead with cert^ty, u present interest. &nile 
sometimes receives written invitations from his father, 
relatives, and friends, to dinner, to go for a walk, to 
a boating picnic, or to some entertainment. These 
invitations are short, plain, precise, and clearly written. 
He must find someone to read them to him. Saoh 
a person is not always at hsnd at the right m o ment , or 
is as disobliging to the child as the child was to him tiie 
day before. The dbance is lost; the letter is read to 
him afterwards, but it is too late. If only he could have 
read it himself I He receives others ; they aie so shmrti 
and so interesting I He would like to try to make 
Out. Sometiaaes he is helped : sometimes he^ is ref umd* 
He struggles on, and at 1^ makaa out half of a letter. 
He it invited to go out to-morrow to sat cream; ha| 
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pmwiit find oat idiore or with whonu How many 
eSorto will he not make to find oat the sreet t 1 do not 
think &iiile will need a press I might here speak 
of teaching him to write; bnt I am ashamed of dircot- 
ing myself with each triTmlities in a treatise on eduaUion. 

X will only add one word more. It is an important 
mairim — children generally acquire speedily and certainly 
whatever they ore not pressed to learn. I am almost 
certain that J^ile will Imow perfectly well how to read 
and write before he is ten, precisely because I care very 
little whether he leom before he is fifteen : bnt 1 had 
modi sooner that he shonld never learn to read at all 
than that he should acquire the power at the expense of 
everything that would make it of use to him; and of 
what use will be his knowing how to reed if he has taken 
a dislike to books for ever 7 

h. Dependence of Intellectual on Physical Training. 

If you proceed on the plan which I have begun to 
sketch and follow rules dirrctly contrary to those which 
are commonly received; if you no longer carry your 
pupil*s thoughts to a distance and make him ceaselessly 
wander in strange countries, climates, and ages; if, 
instead of transferring him to the extremities of the earth 
and even to the skies, you keep his attention fixed on 
hinuielf and his immediate surroundings; yon will then 
find him capable of perception, of mmnory, and even of 
reason : this is the order of Nature. In proportion as a 
sensitive being becomes act3>:e,he acquires a 
proportionate to hijs strength ; it is only when he 
more strength than is necessary for his preservation 
he develops those specnlative lenities which are 
to the amptoymebl of his Mpaoity to other purpoaeB.. 
thnrelctfe yon wish to train your pu^^s understsdading, 
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faMSB the oepaeitiea which it is to control. Keep hiia 
in oonsteat bodily exercise; biing hint np robust vod 
healthy^ to make him reasonable and wise : let him work, 
let l»iiw be aotire^let him mn about, let him make a noissj 
{n short let him always be in motion. Once make him a 
am" in Tigonr, and he will soon become a man in onder* * 
Standing, v'. . 

There are two kinds of xnen who live in constant bodily 
.exercise and think equally little of the onltivatioa of 
their minds — ^peasants and savages. Peasanta we doll, 
clownish and stupid ; savages are remarkable for their 
strong sense and keenness of intellect. Whence comes 
this difference f The peasant, always doing what he is 
bidden, or what he has seen his father do, or what he has 
done from his youth, never acts except by rote ; and, as 
he is little better than a machine, and is constantly 
employed on the same tasks, habit and obedience usurp 
the place of reason. With the savage, the oue is 
different; being attached to no one place, having no 
settled task, obedient to noK>ne, and restrained by no 
other law but his own wiQ, he is obliged to reason upon 
every action of his life ; he never makes a movement or 
takes a step without having first considered the oonse* 
quencea. '^us, the more his body is exercised, the more 
is his mind enlightened ; his mental and bodUy powers 
advance together, and mutually improve each othdif. 

Let us see, my prudent tutor, which of our pupils most 
resembles the savage and which the peasant. Yours, 
subjected in evetything to an authority which is always 
dir^ug him, does nothing but what he is bidden , . . 
for why do yon wpsot him to tiiink when yon always 
think fmr h^T . . . Uy pupil, or rather the pupil of 
Nature, "being from an early sta^ oompelled to provide 
as mnch as possible fat himaeli^ is not obliged to appfy 
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oonfamtafil^r to others, nraoh tees to moke o display of his 
great leeaviag. To compensste, he judges, foresees, sad 
reasons oonoemmg oTeiything which relates to his own 
interest. He does not prate, he acts ; he knows nothing 
of what is being done in the world, but he knows very 
weB how to do all that he needs. As he is perpetually 
in- motion, he is obliged to observe much and to note, 
a Tariety of effects ; he eoquires an early and extenisTe 
experience, thongh hia lessons come from Nature and not 
Itmn men ; he learns all the more because nowhere does 
he detect any plan for his instruction. . . . 

Tonng tutor, I am teaching yon a very different art, 
that of regulating without precepts and of doing every* 
thing by doing nothing. 

[Here comes the passage quoted above as l.j\, p. 107.] 

The first time in my life that I went out of Geneva, I 
tried to keep np with a horse at fall gallop, and threw 
stones at Mont de Saldve two leagues off 1 1 was laughed 
at by all the children in the village and appeared to them 
as a real idiot. At eighteen we are taught the use of the 
lever as a part of mechanics ; in the country there is not 
a boy of twelve who does not understand it better than 
tbs first physicists in the Academy of Science. The 
leasops which schoolboys learn of one another in the play*| 
ground are a hundred times mcnre useful to them than 
any which they will ever say in class. 

Watch a cat, the first time it comes into a' room. It 
looks about and peers into every hole and comer; it is 
not still for a moment till it has carefully exanuBied 
everything in the room. A chQd does the same when he 
begins to walk. . . . Our first impulses urg^ us to 
meastirb’ ourselveB wtth our environment, to discover in 
bbjscts my sstnaiMe qualities .wMoh might oonosm us. 
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Men’s first stad 7 is a sort of oqjeimejKtal pbysioal adjenes 
rdatSTetoself-praservatioii. . . . While ohildren’s supple 
and delicate organs can adjust themselves to the pltysical 
^fodd, while their senses are still exempt from illusionB<— 
this is the time to train these senses and organs in their 
proper functions, this is the time to teach them to recog- 
nize the sensible relations of things to themselves. As 
everything that enters the human mind comes through 
hhe senses, the first kind of reasoning in man is a kind of 
sensationid reasoning, which serves as a basis for intel- 
iectual reason. Our first instructors in science are our 
feet, hands, and eyes. . . . 

e. Clothing, Sleep, Exercise. 

[Tight clothes and costly clothes are to be avoided.} 

We not only see fond mothers promising their children 
fine clothes as a reward, bat often hear foolish tntors 
threatening their pupils with coarser and plainer clothes 
as a punishment. ... Is not this as much as to tell 
them, ** Man is nothing but what his dress him ; 

your worth is in your clothes.” If I were obliged to 
correct a child who had been thus spoiled, 1 should take 
care that his richest clothes should be the most uncom- 
fortable, that he should scarcely be able to stir or move 
in them, that his liberty and gaiety should be sacrificed 
to his magnificence. 

[He should be lightly dad to suit an open-air life and 
,wear no head-gear.] 

Xicdre, amid a number of manly and sensible rule% 
falls into a contradiction whmh we should not expect in 
so exact a reasoner. Though advising that chOdren 
should take cold bathjs in the heat of Sommer^ he is 
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Agittiuii fcluur drmki&g oold water when they are warm, 
or sitting on tbe dmnp ground. ... I shall never be 
persnad^ that onr natoral appetites are misguided, and 
that we may not satisfy them without endangering our 
lives. li this were really the case, the human race 
would have been destroyed hundreds of times before it 
had learned the precautions which were necessary for 
self-preservation. 

[Spring water, however, i^onld be warmed in 
summer.] 

Children require much sleep because they take much 
exercise. . . . The time for rest is pointed out by nature 
as the night. It is a certain observation that our sleep 
is more tranquil and agreeable when the sun is below the 
horison. . . . Hence the most healthy habit is certainly 
to rise and to go to bed with the sun ; it follows that in 
this latitude man as well as animals requires in general 
more sleep in winter than in summer. But civilized life 
is not sufficiently simple and free from accident for us to 
think of accustoming a child to uniformity, to such aa 
extent as to make it neoeraary for him. He ought with- 
out doubt to subject himself to rules ; but the chief rule 
is to be able to break the others without risk when occa- 
sion requires. . . . Leave him at first without restraint 
to the law of nature ; but nevw forget that in society we 
are obliged to put ouxselvM above that law. He must 
be able to sit up late and to rise early, to be waked 
unexpectedly out of deep, and oooasiomdly to sit up 
all night without inconvenienoe. By b^inning early 
and by proceeding gently and gradt^y, we may thus 
train his eonstitution to bear conditions which might 
dastrcy it if he were subjected to them only afyer it has 
been already foxiaed. 
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{Ba dbaald be acoturtozBed to deep an jtrhere and on 
anytiuBg.] 

, I imagine tbat there is nothing for which we ag%ht 
not with a Uttie address excite an inclination or even an 
ardent desire in children, without vanity, jealousy, or 
emulation. Their vivacity and turn for imitation w31 
BuflSce, and particularly their native cheerfulnessi, 
which we have always a sure hold over them, idthough 
no tutor has ever known how to make use of it. In all 
their games, as long as they are quite sure it is only 
play, they will suffer, without complaint and even with 
laughter, paiius which would not otherwise have been 
borne without floods of tears. . . . 

An exclusive education, intended only to distingnidi 
persons so educated from the people, always prefers the 
most expensive accomplishments to the more common, 
which ure also the most useful. Thus our carefully 
educated young people learn to ride, because it is ex> 
pensive ; but hardly any of them learn to swim, because 
it costs nothing. [Its utility is then discussed.] 

d. Training of the Senses. 

' A. child has neither the steength nor the judgment of 
a man ; but he can see and hear as well, or nearly so. 
His pdate is as sensitive, though less delicate; and he 
distinguishes odours equally well. Of all our Acuities, 
the senses are the first to be developed and perfected : 
tiiqy s«e therefore the first that should be trained, whereas 
duly «Ke the most forgotten and neglected. 

. Tiitatniagthe senses inqfiies more than mmely exeninag 
them ; it mea n s teaming to nse them in forming correct 
estamates^ in short, ieer w^ topsreew; for we do not know 
bow to touch, to see, or to hear, tiU we have learned. 
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Boon vxmimk mo pwdf {ribjaiakl sad aaedba ni cal, 
aorre to ttaengthioi tiw Ix^y, withoat taikiag the 
learthcddolthejiidgment; nohore swimming, nuining, 
jornpiiig, whipping n top, or tivowing atones. These are 
exc^ei^; bnt hare we onty arms and legs f Have we 
not aho eyes and ears; and are not these organs neceseaiy 
to the nse of the former T Exercise therefore, not onty 
yonr strength, bnt all the senses which direct it; make 
the bast possible nse of eadi, and let the impressions of 
one oon&rm those of anothmr. Measure, count, weigh, 
compare. Exert yonr force only after you haTe estimated 
the f esistanoe ; let a forecast of the effect always precede 
the use of the means. Interest yonr pupil in never making 
superfluous or inadequate efforts. If you accustom him 
thus to foresee the effect of all his movements and to 
correct his mistakes by escperience, is it not certain that, 
the mom he acts, the better his judgment will become T 

Let ns suppose him about to move a heavy body; if 
he takes too long a levmr, it wiU involve too much move* 
ment; if too short, he will not secure enough power; 
experience will teadi him to choose precisely the right 
length. This kind of knowledge is not above his age. 
Is it a qhestion of lifting a weight f If he would take 
up the heaviest he can carry and not try to rauw one 
which he cannot, is he n<^ obUged to astinmte the wd^t 
by the eye f When he knows how to compare masses 
of the same material but of different bulk, let him choose 
between masses of the same bulk but of different material : 
he must for this purpose learn to compare tiieir spedfio 
gravi^. I remember a young man, very wdl educated, 
who could not be persoa^,^ he had made the expert* 
men)^ that a tab ^ of cleft wood was lightar than the 
SMae tab fllled with water. 

, Wa am site equality expert in the asa of aU our asnsaa. 
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Tlneare is one, Uie toadi^ whose is nerdr tospended 

while we aare awake. It is extended over the i^hole 
snr&ce of the body, and acts as a constant gnaxd to 
waan ns of everything that might hurt us. It is through 
this sense that, whether we will or no, we aoq^uhe our 
earliest experience ; we are constantly nsing ii^ and con* 
seqnently we have less need to give it any partioalar 
training. We find, however, that the blind have a nmch 
stronger and more delicate sense of touch; because, re^ 
ceiving no information from the sight, they are obli^;ed 
to secure from the former sense alone the same ooncdu- 
sions which we obtain from the latter. Why are we not 
trained to walk like them in the dark, to recognise the 
bodies which we touch, to judge of surrounding objects, 
in short to do by night without candles all which they 
do by lay without eyes f . . . 

I would have a vanety of diversions for the night. 
This advice is more important than it appears. The 
n^ht naturally terrifies men, and sometimes animals. 
Beeson or knowledge, wisdom or courage deliver few 
persons from paying this tribute. . • . This timidity 
is usually attributed to nurses’ tales. This is a mistake. 
It has a natural cause, the same as that which makes the 
deaf mistrustful and the ignorant superstitious ; that is, 
our ignorance of our surroxmdings and of what is 
about us. . . . The cause of the evil being found, the 
remedy is clearly indicated. Habit everywhere destroys 
the effects of imagination; the latter is excited only by 
nov€j]fy. * . . If therefore you wish to cure anyone of 
this f^ ol darkness, do not reason with him, but enticp 
him often into the dark. Be sure that all the argumenta 
ci philosophy wiU be of less avail than this practice, . , . 
In order that these diversions should succeed, I oannst 
recommsiyd ebserfnlneas too stronji^y. Kothii^ is nxna 
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dismal than darknaas ; nemrer shot np a child in a dimgaou. 
Let him go into the dark langhing, and coma ont again 
laughing, in order that, while he is there, the thought of 
the amnsement which he has just left and to which he 
is about to return may ward off those fantastio notions 
iduch might otherwise intrude on his imagination. 

[He then tells how he was sent to bring a Bible from 
a (rnurch at night.] 

I would make a kind of maze in a large room with 
tables, chairs, stools and screens. In the tortuous 
bends of this maze I would place eight or ten decoy 
boxes and one, precisely similar, filled with sweets; I 
would then describe in short and plain terms the exact 
spot where this box was to be found ; and, after making 
the little competitors draw lots, send each in turn till 
the prize is found. 

[He opposes surprising children in the dark. Touch 
is disonwd c^ain; £iuile shall not wear boots. Peiv 
spectire is very deceptive and trainmg is necessary.] 

We estimate heights, distances, depths, and magni- 
tudes very inaccurately. A proof that this is not a 
defect of the sense but of its use is that engineers, 
surveyors, architects, masons, and painters have a better 
eye for such matters than My other people, and estimate 
dimensiona and distances much more exactly. ... It 
is eaqr to prevail on children to engage in any occupa- 
tion that requires them to move about freely. There 
are a thousand ways to interest them in measuring and 
estimating distances. Let us suppose we have a very 
high idierTy-Wee; what must we do to gather amae 
cherries fr^ the top? la the ladder in (he bam I019 
enough f Here is a aWeam too wide to jump. How 

9 
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shall we get aorossf Will one of the planha in the 
court reach from side to side ? We hare a mind to fish 
in the moat from the window; how many fathoms most 
onr line he? I want to maJce a swing between two 
trees ; how many yards of rope are needed ? They tdl 
me that onr room in the other hoose is to be five and 
twenty feet square ; do yon think it will be big enough 
for ns ? Is it bigger than this ? We are very hnngry 
and there are two villages in sight ; at which shall we 
dine? 

Yon wish to induce an indolent and lazy child to nm, 
though he has no natural inclination for that, or any 
other, form of exercise. The difficulty would be all the 
greater, because I will not lay on him any command 
whatever. ... In taking our walk after dinner, I 
sometimes used to put a conple of his favonrite cakes in 
my pocket; we would each eat one, and retom oon« 
tent^y home. One day he noticed that I had three 
cakes. As he could easily eat half a dozen, he soon 
despatched his own and asked me for the third. ** No," 
I said, " I can eat it very well myself, or we will divide 
it ; or, stay, we had better let those two little boys ron 
a race for it." I call them, show them the cake, and 
propose the terms. Th^ desire nothing better; the 
cake is accordingly placed on a large stone which serves 
as winning'post. The distance being marked, we go 
and sit down ; at the given signal, the boys set off; Ibe 
winner seizes the cake and devours it without mercy 
befmw the eyes of the loser and the spectators. . . . 
Mortified at seeing his favourite cakes thus devoured by 
others before his eyes, my yonng gentleman at lart 
begins to enspeot that numing is of some use; ai^ 
seeing that he has two legs as well as other boys, h* 
begins to practise hy himuBalf, I take care not to 
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obserre'liwi bat see tbat lay device has saeoeeded. As 
aoom as he thinks himself equal to the enterpxisa, he 
does what I expect and pretends to beg the remaining 
cake. Of eonrse I refuse to give it; at which he seems 
annojed. ‘*Well, Sir/’ he sajrs, ’’laj it down on the 
stone ; mark the distance, and we will see.” ” Good,” I 
rejdy laughing, '* can so fine a gentleman as you run ? 
You will only be more hungry, and will get nothing to 
eat.” Piqued at my raillery, he exerts all his energy 
and carries off the prise ; which is the easier as I have 
made the course short and have taken care to keep away 
the best runner. Yon can imagine that, the first step 
thus taken, it is not difScult for me to keep him in 
training. . This advantage is productive of another 
which I did not anticipate : when he won the prize but 
rarely, he used to eat it all, like the others ; bnt, being 
accustomed to win it often, he becomes generous and 
lets the losers share. This circumstance furnished me 
with a moral observation, and I learned the iarue principle 
of generosity. 

Continuing to make my little runners set out from 
different startmg<points, I contrived, without his noticing 
it, that the distances should not be the same. Though 
I left my pupil the choice, he never knew how to take 
advantage of it. Without troubling himself about the 
distance, he always chose the smoothest ground. . . . 
I had the greatest trouble to make him see that I was 
triektag him. At last, in spite of his inattention, I gain 
my point ; and he reproaches me for the trick. 1 ask 
%iia what right he haa to complain. ** If I give you a 
cake, may I not make my own terms? You are not 
obliged to ran, and 1 did not promise to make the 
dwtanoea equal. You always have the choice : cthoose 
the slimctaet; no one will stop yon.” The point wne 
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obvioiia, snd he saw it. He began by stepping the 
dstaaoes, but he soon found ibis medbod dow and 
inaccurate . . . ; besides, he was vexed tiiat time shonid 
be wasted in measuring which might be spent in running 
more races. So he learned to see better and to estimate 
distances by the eye. In a word, some months of trill 
and error so improved his range that, as soon as I put a 
cake at hazard on any object, he estimated its distance 
at ^ glance almost as well as if he had measured it with 
a chain. 

. . . The most penetrating sight can give ns no idea 
of extension apart from the touch and without a course 
of movements. The universe must appear to an oyster 
as a single point ; it would so appear even if the oyster 
had a human soul. It is only by walking, touching, 
counting, and marking the dimensions of objects, that 
we learn to make estimate of them ; but, if we accustom 
ourselves always to measure them, the sense, trusting to 
the instrument, acquires no accuracy in estimating with- 
out it. A child should not pass too suddenly from 
measurements to estimates ; he should at first compare 
by parte what he cannot compare as wholes ; next he 
s^t^d substitute estimated fractions for exact fraetionB; 
and finally, instead of always measuring these by hand, 
he should learn to do so by eye. I would have him, 
however, confirm his estimates at first by real measure* 
mmit, in order to correct his errors and, if any false 
appearance still remain in the sensation, to learn to 
rectify it by an improvement in his judgment. 

e. Aoiavities conducing to Training of the Senses. 

We cannot judge aoeurately of the dimensions of 
bodies, xadess uns learn to analyse end even to nnstete, 
their ahapea: for drawing ia biiaed entinly <m tim laws 
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of peorspeotiye, and we cannoi OBfeunate siae from appear- 
ance nnleSBwe have some knowledge of those laws. 
Children, being great imitators, all try to draw; my 
pupil will study this art, not precisely for its own sake, 
but to give him a good eye and a supple hand. What- 
ever be the subject, it matters little whether he perform 
any particular exercise, provided he acquires the delicacy 
ef sense and the agility of body which that exercise is 
calculated to train. I shall therefore be careful not to 
send him to a drawing-master, who would only teach 
him to imitate imitationa and to draw from copies. I 
wish him to have no other master than Nature, no other 
model than the objects themselves. He shonld have the 
original before his eyes, not the paper representing it; 
he shonld draw a house from a house, a tree from a tree, 
and a man from a man. Thus he will be accustomed 
accurately to observe the appearances of bodies, and not 
to mistake false and conventional imitations for genuine 
representations. I would even discourage his trying to 
draw from memory, tiU frequent observation had strongly 
impressed the true shape on his imagination ; lest, through 
the substitution of strange fantastic shapes for the 
reality, he should lose his sense of proportion and his 
taste for the beauties of Nature. 

1 know that this method will, for a long time, lead to 
unrecognisable daub^; that be will be late in acquiring 
elegance in outline and the light touches of the draughts- 
man j and that he will, perhaps, never attain an eye for 
pictorial effect or a good taste in design. By way of 
recompense, he will certainly acquire a more accurate 
eye aa^ a steadier hand ; he will learn to know the true 
rations of Bise and shape between animnls, plants, and 
other natural ol^jeeta; and he will be quicker to detect 
the efoots of jperspeotive. This is the very una which I 
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littVtt in view; my intention ia not so maoh ilmt be- 
dbonld imitate objects as that he should know tiiem ; 1 
should much prefer him to be able to show me an 
acanthus than to be an adept in drawing the leaYes on a 
capita. 

In this exercise, as in all others, I do not intend that 
my pupil should have the amusement all to himself. 1 
would make it still more agreeable to him by constantly 
sharing it. I wish him to have no other rival than 
myself. My rivalry will be without relaxation and with* 
out risk ; it will make our employment interesting, but 
it will not excite jealousy. 1 shall follow his example in 
taking up the pencil; I shall use it at first as ba^y as 
my pupil. Though I were an Apelles, 1 would appear a 
mere ^uber. My first sketches of a man will he like 
those which boys draw on the walls ; a stroke for each 
arm, a stroke for each leg, and the fingers thicker than 
the aims. After some time one of ns will notice th« 
want of proportion ; we shall remark that a man's leg 
has a certain thickness, that the thickness varies, that 
the length of the arms bears a certain proportion to the 
height of the body, etc. In this progress I shall keep 
pace with him ; or advance so little ahead that he can 
easily overtake me, sometimes surpass me. We shall 
have brushes and colours; we diall try to imitate 
appearance and colour as well as shape. W^e shall 
(jolour, piwt, daub; but in all our daubings we shaU 
never cease to watch Nature, we shall do nothing save 
under the eye of our master. 

We ware some time ago in difficulties about the 
ornaments of our rooom ; we can now supply tiiem. I 
hare our drawings foamed mid covered with glass, that 
they may receive no further touches, but may remain as 
ws left them. We have thns a motive for not being 
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o«rttl«ii. I MTMige tliem in order round the room, each 
drawing repeated twenty or thirty times; they will thus 
display the progress o£ the artist, from the time when a 
house was a mere rude sqnare, till its front and its sides, 
its proportions and its shades, are absolutely true to 
nature. These stages cannot fail to give us a constant 
siqiply of pictures, which will interest ourselves and be 
an object of curiosity to others; our emulation will 
always be excited. 

Our first rude daubs will need to be set off by fine 
gilt frames ; as the drawings improve and the imitation 
becomes more exact, I shall be content with plain black 
franms. The pictures no longer need extraneoxis oma* 
ment ; it would be a pity if the attention due to the 
picture were distracted by the frame. Hence we both 
aspire to the honour of a plain frame; and, when either 
of us wishes to disparage the performance of the other, 
he condemns it to a gilt frame. Some day no doubt 
tiiese gilt frames will pass into a proverb with us, and we 
shall be astonished to see how many people do them* 
selves justice by a similar adornment of their own 
persons. 

1 have said that geometry is above the capacity of 
children; but it is our own &ult. We do not perceive 
ihat their method ii not ours ; that what is for us the art 
of reining must be for them only the m*t of seeing. 
Instead of teaching them our method, we ought to study 
theirs ; for our way of learning geometry is as much an 
aSair of the imagination as of reasoning. When the 
enunoiation is given, we have to imagine the proof, that 
is, we endeavour to find from what proposition already 
km>wn the other is a consequence, and from all the con*- 
sequenoes which may he drawn from such proposition, to 
choose titw precise one. which is relevant. 
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By this xaetiiod the most exact reaeoner^ onless he has a 
gift of inventaon, will be brought to a standstill. And* 
what is the result ? Instead of teaching us to find the 
jmoof^ they dictate them to us; instead of teaching the 
pupil to reason, the master reasons for him and exeioises 
only his memory. 

Make accurate figures, combine them, superimpose 
them, and examine their relations — yon will find out the 
whole of elementary geometry in proceeding from obser^ 
valion to observation, without troubling yourself about 
definitions, problems, or any other form of proof except 
simple superposition. For my part, I do not intend to 
tea^ Bmile geometry ; he will teach me. I shall search 
for relations and he will find them ; for 1 shall look for 
them in such a way as to make him find them. Instead 
of taking a pair of compasses, for example, to describe a 
circle, 1 shall do it with a piece of thread turning on a 
pivot. When I come to compare the length of the radii, 
&nile will laugh at me and explain that the same thread 
stretched out to the full was bound to cover equal 
distaucee. . . . 

Teachers neglect accuracy iu the figures; this is 
assumed, and the stress is laid on the proof. We on the 
contrary care nothing about proofs ; our most important 
concern will be to draw our lines quite straight, qnite 
exact, and quite equal ; to make a square perfectly square 
and a carole perfectly round. To verify the accuracy of 
the figure, we shi^ examine it in the light of all its 
sensible properties ; and this will give ns every day an 
opportunity to discover new properties. We fold 
the two halvas of a cxtcIa about the diameter and those 
of a square about the diagonal. . . . We shall diaouss 
whether the equality thus observed oUaias also in tim 
case of the pwrallelogram, the trapeainiB, and other 
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figares. SometimM we sliall try to foreceet tlie result 
of tlie experiment before we make it, to give reasons, etc. 

Thus geometry would be to my pupil only the art of 
using a mler and compass ; be shonld nerer confuse it 
wiUi drawing, in wbicb be uses neither of these instru- 
ments. Indeed they will always be kept under lock and ' 
key; and he will very seldom, and only for a short tune* 
be allowed to use them, that he may not become sloTenly 
in his drawing. . . . 

drawing stands to seeing, so do speech and mnsic 
to hearing. As children hare no sentiment, there can 
be no expression in their speech or singing.] 

In singing, make his roice true, equal, flexible, and 
resonant, and his ear sensible to measure and harmony ; 
nothing more. Imitative and theatrical music is above 
his capacity. I would not have him even make use of 
words in singing ; or, if he desired them, I should try to 
compose songs expressly for him, which shonld be adapted 
to a child's interest and should be as simple as his ideas. 

It will be easily imagined that, as 1 am in no haste to 
teach him to read ordinaiy script, I shall be in no greater 
hurry to teach him to read music. ... A tune is more 
faithfully conveyed by the ear than by the eye. Add to 
this, for a proper understanding of music, it is not enough 
to be able to render the work of others : we must learn 
to compose ourselves, and the two things should be 
taught simultaneously ; otherwise we shall never be good 
musioiana. ... , 

/. Physical Activities. 

When a child plays at battledore and shuttlecock, he 
exercises his eyes and arms ; when he whips a top, he 
acquires strength by exerting it; but in neitW case does 
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he le«ra aaythuig. I have olten asked why ohildren ace 
not enoonraged to play the same games of skiU as men, 
sntdi as teimis, fives, billiards, archery, and football, or to 
play on mosicBl instruments. The reply has always been 
that some of these games are too much for their afarength, 
and others require more developed limbs and organa* 
These reasons strike me as very unsatisfactory. A. child 
has not the stature of a man, yet he wears dothes of the 
same shape. I do not mean that he should play billiards 
with a full-sized cue or at a table three feet high, or 
tennis in men’s courts with a heavy racket. He should 
at first play in a room with barred windows, and use soft 
balls and light wooden rackets, which should later be 
changed for parchment, and finally for catgut, as he 
increases in strength. You prefer shntileoock because 
it is less tiring and dangerous. In both reasons you 
are wrong. Shuttlecock is a woman’s g^ame. . . . M^en 
are meant to be vigorous, and cannot become so without 
effort. How will they become capable of defending them- 
selves if they are never attacked ? Nothing renders the 
arms so active as the necessity of securing the head, or 
the sight so quick as that of preserving the eyes. To 
spring from one side of a tennis-court to the other, to 
judge of the rebound of a ball while it is still in the air, 
and to return it with a sure and steady arm — ^these are not 
so much games for the amusement of men as to 

make nsen. 

I may he told that 1 am falling into the same error of 
prematw development with regard to the body whioli I 
hav« condemned in regard to the mind. There is a great 
difforence ; in the one case progress is only apparent, in 
the other it is real. . . Besides, it should be remesn- 
beved thi^ this training is or should be merely play, an 
easy «id vduntaxy direction to a given purpoee ^ move* 
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aaentg wlucli Nature is any ease reqakes. It ia a way of 
yarying ohildren's aomsementB to make them more agree* 
able, and inrolyee not the least restraint, such as would 
tnm them into work. . . . 


g. Food. 

[A long section. The main points are (1) that Nature 
gives us tastes in food which will conduce to self* 
preservation; (2) there is little danger that gluttony 
will become a habit; (3) a plea for vegetarianism, lead- 
ing to a long digression ; (4) a claim that the liking for 
alcohol is entirely an acquired taste contrary to Nature. 

A section on the sense of smdl follows.] 

8, AT THi An or Twslvs. 

[After a passage on the charm of childhood, he goes 
on to speak of the ordinary child.] 

The clock strikes ; what a change I In a moment his 
eyes lose their fire, his cheerfulness is at an end. Fare- 
well to joy and play I A stem crabbed man takes him 
by the hand, says gravely “ Come, sir ” and leads him 
away. The room they enter is full of books. Books I 
dull furniture indeed for a child! The poor boy lets 
himself be dragged in, oasts a regretful glance on every- 
Uiing around him, and says nothing ; his eyes swim with 
tears which he dares not shed, and his heart swells with 
sighs which he dares not vent. 

Child, who hast no such fear, always a stranger to 
trouble and restraint, who seest the ^y come without 
alarm, the night without impatience, and reckonest the 
hours only by thy pleasures, come, my happy, my lovable 
pupil and comfort me by thy presence for the departure 
of this nniortnnate. He comes ; I feel at his approach 
a sensation ol Joy, which 1 can see he shares. It is his 
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Snezi4, Ml oomtads, the oompuuon of hie sports, that he 
approaches; he is certaJn, irhenever he seas me, that he 
ifiU not be long without amnsement; we Me never 
dependent on each other, but we always ag^ree, and are 
never so happy with anyone else as we are together. 

His bearing, gait, and looks speak of confidence and 
content ; his face is the picture of health ; his firm step 
gives him an air of vigonr; his complexion, delicate 
without being pale, has nothing in it of effeminacy ; the 
sun and wind have already given him the honourable hue 
of his sex: his features, though still plump, begin to 
assume a distinguishing character; his eyos, not yet 
animated by the glow of sentiment, have all their 
'natural serenity; they are not grown dull with -long 
grief, nor have incessant tears made furrows in his 
! cheeks. Yon see in his alert but steady movements the 
vivacity of his age, an assured independence, and an 
experience gained from varied exercises. He has a free 
and open mien, without the least insolence or vanity ; his 
head, which has never bent over books, does not hang 
over bis chest; there is no occasion to bid him keep 
it np; neither fear nor shame ever made him hang 
it down. 

Pot him in the midst of the assembly ; examine him, 
ask him what questions yon please ; you need not fear 
impertinence, prattle, or indiscreet questions. You need 
not be afraid that be will take possession of you and 
claim to ooonpy your whole time, or that you will not be 
able to get rid ci him. 

At the same time you must not expect of him amnwing 
conversation or a string of aneo^tes which I have 
taught him. Only expect the bare plain truth, without 
OTnament, without preparation, and without vanity. He 
will tell you his thoughts and aolioni^ bad as well as 
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good, without l^e least concern as to the effect which his 
words produce on you. He will use the gift of speech 
in all its original simplicity. 

We are fond of basing indications of promise on sobk 
happy utterance which has fallen by cl^nce from chil- 
dren^a lips ; and we are constantly pained by tite succes- 
sion of silly remarks which almost always upset our 
auguries. If my pupil seldom excites such hopes, he will 
never occasion such regret ; for he will never utter a 
useless word, nor waste his breath in talk to which he 
knows that no-one will listen. His ideas are limited, but 
clear ; if he knows nothing by rote, he knows much by 
experience. If he reads less than other children in 
books, he reads more in the book of Nature. His under- 
standing does not lie on his tongue, but in his brain ; 
his judgment is supenor to his memory ; he can speak 
only one language, but he understands what he says ; 
and, though he may not talk so well as others, he will 
act much better. 

He knows nothing of routine, fashion, or habit ; what 
he did yesterday has no influence on what he does 
to-day. He follows no formula, is influenced by no 
anthority or example and acts and speaks only from bis 
own judgment. Hence you must never expect of bim 
second-hand speeches or studied manners, bnt always 
the faithful expression of his ideas and the conduct 
which springs ^m his indinations. 

Yon will And in him a few moral notions which relate 
to bis actual condition, bnt none on the relations of man 
to man. Of what use would they be f A child is not 
yet an active member of the community. Talk to him 
of liberty, property, or even convention, he will eo far 
understand you ; ito knows why some i^gs bdong to 
lum and others do not ; byroad this he knows nothing. 
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Speaik to hiio of duty and obddienoo, he does not know 
what yon mean. Ck>nmiaa3id hunt take no notioe ; 

bnt say, ** If yon will do me this favonr, I will repay yon 
some ^e,'^ he will fly immediately to oblige yon: for he 
desires nothing mose than to extend his powor, and to 
acquire over yon claims which he knows to be inviolaUe 
Perhaps he will not even be sorry to be recognised, 
to count for something, to be regarded as of some oonse* 
quence; but, if he feels this motiye, he has already 
abandoned Nature, and you have not closed in advance 
all the avenues to vanity. 

If he has any need of help, he will ask it indifferently 
of the first person he meete, of a king as readily as of 
a footman ; in his eyes aU men are equal. Ton see by 
his way of asking that he thinks nothing due to him. 
He knows that he is asking a favour; he knows, too, 
that it is humanity to grant it. His words are simple 
and straightforwa^ ; his voice, his looks, his gestures 
are those of a being equally accustomed to meet with 
compliance and with refusal. He shows neither the 
mean and servile submission of a slave, nor the imperious 
tone of a master — ^but a modest confidence in his fellow- 
creatures, the noble and affecting complacence of a being, 
free, but feeble and sensirive, who desires the aid of 
another being, equally free, bnt powerful and kind. If 
yon comply with his request, he will not thank yon; bnt 
he will fed that he has contracted an obligation. If you 
refuse, he will not complain; he will not insist, he knows 
it would be useless; he will not say, has been 

refnsed," bnt, "It was impossible,'^ and, as I have ob 
served already, we never rebel against an aoknowled^d 
necessity. 

Leave him al(»e and at liberty ; note his actions with- 
oat speaking to him ; observe whet he dose in sudi a 
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nfoiition Mad how h* gooa aboni it. Having no need 
to oonvinoe himself of hie freedom, he will do nothing 
out of wantonnesB, or merely to show his power; does 
he not know that he is always znaeter of his own actions ? 
He is alert, light, and active ; his movements have all the 
vivacity of his years, bat yon will never see one without 
a purpose. Whatever ha wishes to do, he will undertake 
nothing above his capacities ; for he has tried them and 
knows them well : the means will always be suitable to 
his purpose, and he will rarely attempt anything without 
being assured of success. eye will be attentive and 
aocurate; he will never go about idly, asking others 
about what he sees ; but he will examine it himself, and 
will take gresA pains to find out what he wishes to know 
before he asks questions. If he falls into unexpected 
situations, he will be less perplexed than other boys; 
and, if there be danger, less frightened. As his imagina* 
tion remains still inactive and nothing has been done to 
arouse it, he only sees facts ; he estimates danger at its 
true value; and always remains cool. He has too often 
been obliged to submit to necessity to think of opposing 
it now ; he has felt its yoke from the cradle ; he is well 
accustomed to it, and is prepared for anything. 

Whether he is at work or at play, both are alike to 
him ; his games are his business, he knows no distinc- 
tion. His interest in everything he does keeps him in 
smiles ; his liberty is his delight ; his occupations show 
both the nature of his tastes and the limits of his know- 
ledge. Is it not a sweet and churning sight to see a 
handsome boy, his eye gay and lively, his air content and 
happy, with an open smiling countenance, playing at the 
xu^ seiions occupations, or profoundly busied in the 
most childish amusements f 

Would you now judge him by comparison f Let him 
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idx with other children end let him act ; jron will aooA 
see which is the more tml}r formed, which comes nesrar 
the perfection of their age. Among town children none 
is more skilful, but he is stronger than any. Among 
country children he is equal in strength and superior in 
ingenuity. In all that is within the capacity of a child, 
he judgm, reasons, and foresees, better than all. In 
running, jumping, moving bodies, or lifting weights ; in 
estimating distance, inventing games, and winning the 
priBe»>-one would imagine all nature at his command, 
so well does he know how to adapt everything to his 
wishes. He is formed to guide and to govern his equals ; 
ingenuity and experience serve him instead of right and 
authority. Give him what garb and name you please, 
it is no matter; he will always lead, always be the 
head of his companions, and they will alvrays feel his 
snperiority. Wi&ont the wish to command, he will be 
master; without realizing that they obey, they will he 
his subjects. . . . 

The great inconvenience in this early education is 
that the effects are visible only to the clear-sighted; to 
the common-eye a child who has been brought np with so 
much care appears only as a gutter-child. A tutor 
thinks more of his own interest than of his pupil^s; he 
is trying to prove that he is not wasting his time and 
tiiat he is worth a higher salary. He provides his pupil 
with a stock of acquisitions which are easily gained and 
easily displayed; he does not care whetilier they ai« 
useful, provided they make a display, and loads his 
mmory with an ill-assorted heap of indiarnmunate 
rubbish. 

When the child is to be examined, he is mads to 
exhibit his stock; he displays it, sad ws am aatisfisd. 
Than he packs up his bale and departs. Mypnpilitnot 
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so rich } lie lias no packet to display, nothing to exhibit 
but himself. A child is no more known at sight than 
a man. Where is the observer who can detect hia 
characteristic features at a glance? Doubtless they 
exist, but they are very few ; you will not find one such 
father among a hundred. 

A multiplicity of questions tires and disgusts everyone, 
especially children. After a few minutes, their attention 
flags; they no longer listen to the inquiries of the 
obstinate questioner, and they answer only at random. 
This method of examination is futile and pedantic ; often 
a chance word gives a better insight into their mind and 
character than a tedious conversation; but we must 
make sure that such a word is neither accidental nor 
second-hand. To estimate the judgment of a child 
needs great judgment in the observer. I remember a 
story related by the late Lord Hyde of a friend who, 
returning from Italy after three years’ absence, wished 
to examine the progress of his son, a boy about nine or 
ten. One evening they took a walk with the tutor in a 
field where some schoolboys were amusing themselves by 
flying kites. The father suddenly asked, " Where is the 
kite that throws that shadow F” Without hesitating or 
raising his eyes, the boy answered, “On the road.” 
'*And in fact,” added Lord Hyde, “the road was 
between us and the sun. . . 
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VI 

EXTRACTS FROM BOOK IH. (ON 

EDUCATION FROM TWELVE TO FIFTEEN) 

1. MoTIYU fOS ChOICI OV 5Tin>IXB; CUKIOSITT AKD 

UwLrrr. 

AxTHOUOH the whole period up to adolescence is one of 
weakness, there is a certain point at which the increase 
of strength has ontran present needs, and the growing 
animal, though absolutolj weak, becomes relatively 
strong. ... At twelve or thirteen years of age, the 
faculties of a child develop &r more rapidly t^n his 
wants. ... It is the only time in his life when tiiis 
will be the case. . . . 

How shall we use this tnmsitory surplus of strength 
and abilities f He should employ it on such occupations 
as may profit him when need arises. He should, as it 
were, lay by his present surplus as stock-in-hand for the 
future. strong child should make provision for the 
weak man. . . . This then is the time for work, for 
learning, for study. Observe that this is no arbitrary 
choice on my part, but is the plain intention of Nature. 

Hommi intelligence has its bounds; we cannot know 
everything; indMd no one man can know completely 
the little which is known. . . . Selection beoosnea 
neeeasaiy among snhjeets, as wdl m among periods for 

140 
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learning tibem. Of tbe poanble branches of study, some 
are false, others useless, and others calculated only to 
flatter the vanity of then* possessors. The few which 
really contribute to our well-being are alone worthy of 
the attention of a wise man, and therefore of a child 
whom we wish to make such. Our aim is not knowledge, 
but useful knowledge. 

From this scanty residue we must further subtract 
those which, to study them, require a mind already 
formed, those which involve a knowledge of human rda- 
tbns which a child cannot understand, and those which, 
though true in themselves, dispose an inexperienced 
mind to think wrongly on other topics. We are thus 
reduced to a very small circle compared with the scope 
of reality, but it appears an immense sphere to the 
limited faculties of a child. . . . 

We are gradually approaching those moral ideas which 
discriminate good and evil. Hitherto we have known no 
law but necessity j now we are concerned with utility ; 
soon we shall reach morality and propriety. 

The various faculties of man are excited by the same 
instinct To the activity of the body, which strives to 
grow, succeeds that of the mind, which strives to learn. 
At first children are purely motor beings, afterwards 
they become inquisitive ; and this curiosity, well directed, 
becomes, at the age which we have now reached, their 
chief spring of action. Let ns always distinguish the 
propensities of Nature from those of opinion. Thirst 
for knowledge may proceed merely from the desire to 
be thought clever; but there is another kind which 
springs firom a natural curiosity concerning everything 
in which we may be directly or indirectly interested. 
Our innate desire of happiness and the impossibility of 
fully gratifying it are cansa of constant researohes 
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aftov new expedients wliioh may oontribnte to that 
end« 

Sooh is the original motive of cariosity, a motive truly 
mnatei, thongh its devdopment is conditioned by oar 
desires and our knowledge. Suppose a philosopher oast 
ashore on a desert island with his books and instmments, 
and sore of spending the rest of his life in that solitude. 
He wotild trouble no more about the Solar System, the 
law of gravitation, or the differential calculus. Perhaps 
he would never open a book all his life ; but he wotdd 
certainly not fail to explore the island, however extensive, 
to its remotest comers. Let us therefore further reduce 
onr list by rejecting those studies for which man has no 
natnral taste and confining ourselves to those which 
instinct leads us to pursue. 

2. Stuoiis basid on CuBiosmr. 
a. Geography. 

The Earth is man’s island and the Sun his most 
striking spectacle. As soon as our ideas beg^n to 
extend beyond ourselves, onr attention will necessarily 
be attracted to one or other of these two objects. Hence 
the philosophy of almost every savage nation is confined 
solely to the imaginary divisions of the Earth and the 
divinity of the Sun. ’*What a departure!” cries the 
reader. “ We were but now employed on our immediate 
snmnmdings; and here we are, traversing the Earth 
land soaring to the bounds of the sky.” This departure, 
reader, is the simple effect of the pn^^ress of our powers 
and Um bent of our minds. Poring the period of weak* 
ness and insnfBoiency, the needs of s^-preserration 
confined our thoughts within onruelvas; in the period d 
ci^^aeHy and power, the denre of extending onr being 
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oanridi ns out of onnelres ud oxte&ds onr ideas to their 
utmost limite. As, howeiver, the intellectnal world is 
still nnkoomi to ns, our thoughts cannot extend further 
than we can see ; and onr comprehension enlarges only 
with the space which it rneasores. 

Let ns conrert onr sensations into ideas, but let ns not 
fij at once from sensible to intellectual objects. It is 
only by the former that we can reach the latter. In the 
first operations of the nndentanding, let the senses be 
onr oxdy guide, the world onr only book, and facts onr 
only lessons. Children who read never think, they gain 
no knowledge, they learn only words. 

Make yonr pupil attentive to natural phenomena and 
yon will soon arouse his cariosity; bat, to keep that 
cariosity alive, you must be in no haste to satisfy it. 
Put snitable questions and leave him to solve them. Let 
him know nothing because you have told him, but 
because he has discovered it himself ; he must not team 
science, but tt out. If once you substitute 
authority for argument in his mind, he will never reason ; 
he will ever afterwards be the shuttlecock of others’ 
opinions. 

You intend to teach yonr boy geography, and yon 
collect maps, spheres, and globes. What an array! 
Why all these representations? Why not begin by 
sho?nng him the things themselves, that he may at least 
know what it is that yon are talking abont ? 

Walk out with him some fine evening to a convenient 
spot, from which an extensive horixon gives yon a fall 
view of the setting sun, and notice any objects which 
mark its setting-pomt. Betnm the next morning to 
take the fresh air before snnrise. His appearance is 
heralded by the fiery r^ which he scatters before him. 
’Hte brightnees inereaaes, the eest aemna all in flamee 
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(Hid jon expect the glonotu orb loi^ before be appeeni{ 
jaa think jon see him every moment; at Imigth he risea 

. . !Fnll of the enthusiasm which he feels, a tutor 
widies to oommnnioate it to his pupil. . . . Teda hope 1 
It is only in the heart of man that the beauties of Nature 
lire : to be seen they must be felt. A child sees the 
objects, but cannot see the connexions which bind them 
together; he cannot hear the sweet harmony of their 
concert. It needs experience which he has n^ attained 
and sentiments which he has never felt to realize that 
complex impression which resnlts from aU these sensa> 
tions at once. If he has never travelled over arid 
deserts, if burning sands have never parched his feet, 
if he never has felt the scorching sunbeams reflected 
from surrounding rocks, how can he enjoy the fresh air 
of a fine morning ? . . . 

Content yourself with presenting the right object at 
the right rime and, when you have sufficiently excited 
his curiosity, ask some laconic question which will put 
him in the way of satisfying it. In this case, having 
carefully watched the rising Sun and made your papd 
notice hois and other neighbouring objects, allow him to 
talk about them quite informidly. Stand still a few 
moments as if day-dreaming, and then address him thug : 
** 1 am thinking that the Sun set last night over there, 
and this morning he is risen here. How can that be P 
Bay no more ; and, if he asks questions, do not answer, 
but talk at something else. Leave him to hunself, and 
be sure he will think about it. 

To accustom a child to be attentive and to be really 
impressed by visible phenomena, he mtist be kept some 
days in sotspense before discovering the explanation. If 
he does not understand the present problem by the means 
proposed, it may be made more obviouB to seme-peroep- 
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iion hy vaiying its iorm. II lis (»nnot understand how 
the Sun proceeds from its setting to its rising, he knows 
at least how it proceeds from its rising to its setting ; 
his eyes teach Urn this. Explain the first problem by 
the second; and if your pupil be not extremely dull, 
the analogy is too obvious to escape him. Such is our 
first lesson in astronomy. 

Since we proceed slowly from one sensible ides tc 
another, &miliaru!ing ourselves for a long time with each 
before we pass to the next, and since our pupil’s atten- 
tion is never forced, it will be a long journey from this 
first lesson to the knowledge of the Sun’s course and of 
the shape of the Earth : but as the apparent motion of 
all the heavenly bodies depends on the same principle, 
and the first observation leads to all the rest, it re- 
quires less effort, though more time, to proceed from 
the daily rotaiaon of the Earth to the calculation of an 
eclipse than is needed to acquire clear ideas of day and 
night. . . . 

We have seen the Sun rise at midsuuuner: we shall 
now watch his rising at Christmas, or on some fine winter 
morning. We are neither of ns idle, and both despise 
the cold. I take care to make the second observation on 
the same spot as before and to prepare tbe way by a 
little conversation, so that one or other of ns is bonnd to 
C17 ont, "How strange! the Son is not rising in the 
same place. There are our old landmarks, and now he 
rises yonder I So there is a summer east and a winter 
east^ 

These examples will sofBice to show how you can teach 
the "Use of the Globes" very clearly firom the real 
objects. It may be laid down ae a general rule never to 
siibalatatd tire representation for tbe reality, except when 
ft is impoBsible to erhibit the latter ; the representation 
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eagrORSM tlis ohM^s •ito&tuA uxd makes him forget the 
reality. 

[He then shows the faults of the armillary sphere.] 

We nerer know how to put onrselTes in the place of 
children ; we never enter into their manner of tUnhang, 
but attribute to them our own ideas. Always following 
our own method of argnmmit, we contrive even with 
ftbftina of truths only to fill their heads with misunder- 
standings and mistakes. It is disputed whether science 
is best taught analytically or synthetically. It is not 
necessaiy always to keep to one of these methods. We 
may sometimes combine and analyze in the same investiga- 
tion, and lead a child by the didactic method while he 
himself believes that he is only analyzing. Farther, if 
we employ both methods indifferently, they serve to con- 
firm one another. Setting out at the same time from 
two different points, without thinking that he is making 
for the same spot, he will be surprised to find the two 
routes meeting ; and the surprise cannot fail to give him 
great satisfaction. I would, for example, begin geography 
at the two extremes and unite with the study of the 
Earth’s motions the measurement of its parts, beginning 
in his own locality. While he is studying the sphere and 
transporting himself to the sky, call him back to the 
divisions of the Earth and show him first his own home. 

His two topographical starting-points will be the town 
where be lives and bis father's country house; then 
follow intermediate places, next the neighbouring rivers, 
and finaSy the direction of the Sun and the method 
of finding the points of the compass. This is the point 
of reunion. Let him make a m^ of it aU, beginning 
simply with the two starting-poi^, and inserting the 
rest by dilgrees ae he discovers or estunates their position 
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sad diotaaioe. Ton now see the advantoge whieh he has 
already secured by cartying his compass in his eyes. 

Notwithstanding this ad^ntage, it will be necessary 
to guide him a little, bat very little and without his 
knowing it. If he makes mistakes, let him. Do not 
correct them ; wait till he is in a position to discover and 
correct them himself; or at most on some favoarable 
opportunity suggest some piece of work which will reveal 
them to him. If he never makes mistakes, he will not 
learn so well. Our object is not that he should know the 
exact topography of the country but the means of dis* 
covering it; it is of no importance to him to have a 
number of maps in his head, provided he knows what 
they represent and has a clear idea of the method of 
constructing them. Here you see the difference between 
l^lmile's ignorance and other boys’ knowledge. They 
know maps, he makes them. Here are new ornaments 
for our room. 


b. Physical Science. 

Always remember that the spirit of my instruction is 
not to teach a child many things, but to allow only true 
and dear ideas to enter his mind. Uis knowing little is 
of no consequence if he is not deceived. I store his head 
with truths only to keep out the errors which he would 
learn in their place. Reason and judgment advance 
slowly, prejudices assail him in crowds ; it is from the 
latter that we must carefully guard him. If yon value 
knowledge for its own sake, you enter upon an un&thom> 
able boundless ocean, full of rocks ; you wiU never escape 
from it. When I see a man, stricken with the love of 
knowledge, letting himsdf be led astray by its oharios, 
and flying from one science to another, unable to stop his 
Hoarse, I Hiink of a child gathering shells on the shore. 
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He gatliers a first load ; then, tempted by otbrne, be 
tbrows the first away ; and so he goes on, picking up 
and casting aside, tiU, bewildered by their number, be 
ends by throwing all away and returns home empty. 

During the first period, ^me was loi^ and we tried 
only to lose it, for fear we might use it badly. The case 
is now altered ; we have not enough to do all that might 
be useful. The passions advance apace and, the moment 
they knock at the gate, your pupil will give no ear to 
ought else. The term of dispassionate intelligence is so 
short and transitory, and h^ so many other necessary 
uses, that it is folly to think it long enough to make 
a child learned. It is not our aim to teach him the 
sciences, but to give him a taste to love them and a 
method by which to learn them when this taste is better 
developed. This is a fundamental principle of all rational 
education. 

This is also the time gradually to accustom your pupil 
to give sustained attention to one object. This attention, 
however, must always be aroused by pleasure or iuclina* 
tion, never by constraint. We must also be careful that 
it does not overburden him and pass into boredom. 
Keep a careful watch and, whatever happens, stop before 
he is tired. He had better learn nothing than learn 
upon compulsion. 

If he asks a question, let your answeis be calculated to 
keep alive bis curiosity rather than to satisfy it, especi* 
ally when you observe that he is not seeking information 
but is taBdng at random and wearying yon with silly 
questions. You should pay less regard to the aoto^ 
words tfastn to his motives for inquiry, This treatment 
becomes of the greatest importance when a child b^^ 
to reason. 

There is a chain of general truths by which all the 
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aoienOM toe dependant on oeriain conmton principles 
and may be snooeesiTdy deduced Irom them. Tbis 
setfoenoe constitateB tbe method of men of science ; we 
are not conmdermg it here. There is another aequenoe 
by which every particular object brings some other in its 
train and always points to that which follows it. This 
order, which keeps alive onr attention by a continual 
curiosity, is followed by a majority of adults and is 
peculiarly adapted to children. . . . 

[The juggler incident which follows is much con- 
densed.] 

One day we go to the fair; a juggler is attracting a 
wax duck with a piece of bread. On our return home, 
it oocnn to ns to imitate it. We take a large needle 
and, after touching it on the loadstone, we cover it with 
wax, which we mould as well as we can into the shape of 
a duck. We set it afloat in a basin and, presenting a 
key to its beak, find to our joy that the duck follows it. 
In the evening we return to the fair with a piece of 
bread properly prepared in our pocket ; as soon as the 
juggler has performed his trick, my young scientist, with 
difficulty contaiuiug himself, tells him that it is quite 
easy and that he can do it as well himself. He is taken 
at his word. [The trick succeeds ;] the juggler, though 
a little confounded, embraces him, congratulates him, 
and begs him to honour him with his presence the next 
day, when he promises to collect a larger audience to 
admire his skill. [He goes; there is a large audience; 
his turn comes.] He approaches, a trifle abashed; he 
oSera his bread to the duck — ^what a change of fortune I 
The dnol^ so tame yesterday, has turned wild to-day. 
Instead of presenting its b^, it tarns tail and swims 
away. At last ^mile retires in confusion, unable to 
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bear tlie huaes of the company. The next morning 
there is a knock at the door: 1 open it and find the 
juggler. He modestly complmns of our conduct; he 
cannot think what he has done to ns that we should try 
to discredit his tricks and deprive him of his bread. 
" NererthelesSj gentlemen, I am ready to explain the 
secret that so much embarrassed you, but I beg you not 
to use it to my prejudice.*^ He produces his apparatus, 
when to onr great surprise we see that it consists only of 
a powerful magnet, manipulated by a boy who is con* 
eetded under the table. How many lessons are contained 
in this single one ! How many mortifying consequences 
are sure to follow the first emotion of vanity ! Watch 
cuefnlly this first emotion in your pupil, and be sure 
that, if you can thus make it productive of humiliation 
and disgrace, it will be long before the occurrence of a 
second I 

[They now apply the compass to discover direction.] 

There are various climates on the Earth and different 
temperatures in those climates. The seasons vary more 
considerably as we approach the poles. Bodies contract 
with cold and expand with heat ; this effect is most con- 
spicuous in liquids and specially in spirituous liquids; 
hence the thermometer. The wind strikes our faces; 
therefore the air is a body, a fluid, which we feel, though 
we cannot see it. Invert a glass in water, the water 
not fill it unless yon let the air escape : air is therefore 
capable of resistuice. Lower the glass, and the water 
will gain on the air, though not entirely filling the glass; 
therefore up to a oertain point air is compressible. A 
ball filled compressed air rebounds better than one 
filled with any othur substance ; air is therefore elastk. 
Lying at full length in your bath, raue your arm hoiri* 
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sontaUy ont of the water; yon wiU find it Icntded with an 
enoTmons weight; air therefore has weight. This weight 
may be asoertained by balancing air against other floBs; 
hence the barometer, the syphon, the air-gnn, and the 
air’pnmp. All the laws of statics and djmamics can be 
discovei^ by equally simple experiments. I would not 
have l^mile enter a laboratoiy to learn any of them. The 
scientific air kills science. These instruments either 
frighten a child or attract to their form the attention 
which he ought to bestow on their effects. 1 prefer that 
we should make our apparatus ourselves. I would not 
begin by constructing the instrument before the experi- 
ment; but, having met with a suggestion of the experi- 
ment as it were by chance, we would by degrees invent 
the instrument which is needed to confirm our surmise. 
1 prefer that our instruments should be less accurate and 
complete, but that we should have clearer ideas of what 
they ought to be and of the operations which should 
result from them. For my first lesson in statics, instead 
of providing myself with a balance, I lay a stick across 
the back of a chair; 1 measure the length of the two 
parts in equilibrium; I hang on each side weights, some- 
times equal, sometimes unequal, pushing the stick one 
way or the other as occasion requires, till 1 find that 
equilibrium results from a reciprocal proportion between 
the weight of the bodies and the length of the levers ; 
and thus I instruct my young mechanic to rectify a 
balance before he has ever seen one. 

We acquire without doubt clearer and more oertam 
notions of idlings which we thus learn for oum^ves than 
of those which we are taught by others. Further, in- 
stead of accustoming our mason to a servile aooeptanoe 
of authority, we grow more ingenious in disoovaring 
rtbrtions, ia eonnscting our ideas, and in inventing in- 
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strmaents j whersM^ bj adopting tiboae wbicb an givnn 
us, we let our mind grow dull and indifferent, Hke tbe 
man who is dressed by valets, served by attendants, and 
drawn by horses, till he loses by degrees the free use of 
his limbs. . . . 

The most obvious advantage of these slow and labori* 
ous researches is to preserve, in the midst of speculative 
studies, the activity of the body and the suppleness of 
the limbs; to train the hands to work and accustom 
them to such habits as are of use to mankind. So many 
instruments, invented to direct ns in our experiments and 
to supply the deficiencies of our senses, make us neglect 
their exercise. A theodolite saves us from estimating 
the size of angles ; the eye, which can measure distances 
with precision, gives up the task to the chain ; the steel- 
vard excuses me from judging weight by hand. The 
more ingenious our instruments, the more dull and in- 
capable become our organs; by collecting macbiues 
about us, we lose those that are within us. 

But, when we use for the construction of these instru- 
ments the skill which would take their place, we gain 
without losing anything ; we add art to nature and be- 
come more ingenions without being less dexterous. If, 
instead of keeping a boy poring over books, I employ 
him in a workshop, his hands will be busied to the imn 
pTOvement of his understanding; he will become a 
pbiloeopber, while he thinks himself only an artisan., . . . 

I have remarked that purely speculative knowledge is 
not suited to children, even when they approach ado- 
lescence ; still, without entering too early into systematic 
physics, you should secure that all their experimmite are 
connect by some species of deduction : by aid of ikm 
sequence they will be able to arrange them in sa orderly 
manner in their minds, and to recall them when imedid* 
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It li very difBonit to retain isolated facta or even arga- 
ments long in the memoty without some dae for their 
recall. 

8. Stcdiib Basid oh XTtiutt. 
a. General Principles. 

As soon as a child acquires enough knowledge of 
himself to realize in what his happiness consists, as soon 
as his knowledge of relations becomes sufficiently 
eitensive to discriminate what is good for him and what 
is not, he is in a position to distinguish work from play, 
and to regard the latter only as a relaxation from the 
former. Objects of real use may then enter into his 
studies, and may claim a more sustained attention than 
he would give to mere amusements. The ever recurring 
law of necessity teaches us at an early stage to perform 
unpleasant tas^ in order to aroid still more unpleasant 
consequences. 

When boys foresee their wants before they arise, their 
understanding is considerably adranced, and they begin 
to realize the value of time. They should therefore be 
accustomed to employ it to useM purpose; but the 
purpose should be such as they can understand and 
witi^ the reach of their capacities. We should avoid 
anything which arises out of the moral order or out of 
the oustoma of society ; for they are not yet capable of 
understanding such matters. It is folly to require them 
to devote themselves to pursuits which they are vaguely 
told are for their good, while they are ignorant in what 
that good consists. It is useless to assure them that 
they will find these oooujmtions useful in later life or to 
expect any prwent interest in an alleged advantage 
which they cannot understand. . . . 

What is the use of this V* Henceforward this is the 
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consecrated and deoisire formnla between ns on all 
ocoaeions. It is the question with which 1 shall infallibly 
meet all his inquiries : it will serve as a check to those 
dUy and troublesome questions with which children are 
always teasing their elders, more for the sake of 
exercising a kind of domination than from a desire of 
information. What a powerful instrument have I here 
put into your hands for the conduct of your pupil ! Not 
knowing a reason for anything, he is reduced to silence 
whenever yon please ,* while, on the other hand, what an 
advantage your knowledge and experience gpve yon in 
proving the utility of whatever yon propose ! . . . 

Let us suppose that, while I am studying with my 
pupil the course of the Sun and the method of finding 
direction, he should stop me by asking to what purpose 
is aU this. I might talk to him of the utility of travel* 
Ung, the advantages of commerce. . . . I^en I had 
done, I should only have been exposing my own 
pedantiy; my pupil would not have understood a 
word. ... 1 propose a walk before breakfast; he 
likes nothing better ; we enter the forest, lose ourselves, 
and cannot find our way out. Time presses ; the heat 
increases ; we are hungry ; we grow flurried, we wander 
aimlessly from place to place; we see nothing but trees, 
quarries, and glades. We sit down to rest and think. 
[After various preliminary matter, the tutor remarks ;] 
It is noon, the exact time when we were here yesterday, 
noticing the position of the forest from Montmorency : if 
only we conld observe the position of Montmorency from 
the forest T ** Tes I but yesterday we saw the forest, 
and here we can't see the town." " That’s the pity. If 
only we could find out its position without seeing it P' 
**Oh, air V* ** Did we not say that the forest was——” 
** To the north of Montmorency.” " So Montmorency 
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musii be-——” "To tlie south of the forest.” "We 
know how to find the north at noon.” " Yes, by the 
shadows.” "And the south?” "How shall we find 
that f” " The south is opposite the north.” " Yes ; 
we^ve only to go the other way to our shadows ; that’s 
south. Montmorency must be that side; let’s look.” 
"Yon may be right; let’s take this path through the 
wood.” jj^mile, clapping his hands and shouting for joy, 
" Ah 1 I see Montmorency straight in front of us quite 
clearly. Come along! let’s go to breakfast — ^to dinner; 
let’s make haste : SLstronomy, 1 see, is some use.” 

[Another anecdote follows about some adulterated 
wine.] 

h. Robinson Crusoe. 

I hate books ; they only teach people to talk about 
things which they do not understand. It is said that 
Hermes engraved the elements of the sciences on 
columns, to secure his discoveries from being lost in the 
flood. Had he imprinted them on the minds of men, 
they would have been preserved by tradition. ... Is 
there no means of collecting the lessons which are 
scattered up and down so many volumes? of uniting 
them under a common purpose which may be easily 
nnderstood, may be followed with interest, and may 
prove stimulating even to a boy? If one could only 
invent a situation in which all men’s natural wamts were 
shown in a form suited to the mind of a child, if the 
means of satisfying these wants were one by one 
described in the same easy manner, the ample and lively 
description of such a state might well be the fintt 
material for the exercise of his yonthfol imaginatioa. 

I see the imaginatioA of the philosopher already take 
fire. Give yourself no bronble; such a situaUon has 

11 
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lei 

already been diaoorered ; it baa been deaoribed^ and, I 
may say without any injostioe, much better than yon 
could ^acribe it yonraelf, least with nunre ezaetitade 
and simplicity. Since we most hare books, there is one 
which, in my opinion, affords a oomidete textbook of 
nator^ education. This is the first book which &mle 
shall read ; it will for some time compose his library, and 
it will always hold a distinguished place there. It will 
afford us the text to which all our conversations on 
natural science will serve only as a comment. It will 
provide ns during our progress with a text of our 
judgment; and, unless our taste be vitiated, its pages 
will give us constant pleasure. What is this wonderful 
book? Is it Aristotle? Is it Pliny? Is it Buffon? 
No : it is Robinson Crusoe. 

Robinson Crusoe on his island, deprived of the help of 
his £eUow^men and the instruments of the arte, yet 
providing for his subsistence and self-preservation, and 
even procuring a kind of happineae^-there is an object 
of interest to persons of every hg6, and there are a 
thousand vraya of making it agreeable to children. Thus 
we have reaUxed the desert island which I used at first 
only by way of comparison. It is not, I admit, the 
condition of civilised men; probably it will never be 
that of &nile ; but it m by such a state that he ought to 
eetxmate others. The moat sure means of rising superior 
to prejudice and of basing his judgments on the actual 
relationa of things, is to assume the character of such an 
isolated bdng, and to judge of everytiiing, as a man in 
sudi circumstances would, by its real utility. This 
TOBUUDioe, beginning with the shipwreck on the idand 
and ending vdth the arrival of the vessel that brought 
him away, would, if cleared of extraneous matter, 
couatitiite at cmoe Ida iirntructaon and hit aunuMBoataiit 
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daring tlw period wliich we ere now considering. 1 
woald h&Te hie head tamed bj the tale. Let him be 
entu^ly teJcen ap with his oastle, his goats, and his 
plantations ; let him learn in detail, not from books bat 
from things, all that a man in snch a sitnation wonld be 
bonnd to Imow. Let him think he is Cmsoe himself. 
Let him wear a coat of skins, a large hat, an enonnons 
sabre, and all the grotesqae costume of his hero, even to 
his umbrella, of which he will haTe no need. 1 wonld 
hare him consider what measures to take if this or that 
were lacking, examine his hero’s conduct, and see that 
he had omitted nothing, and that nothing could be done 
in a better way. I wonld have him attentively notice 
Crusoe’s mistejces and profit by avoiding th^ him- 
self. . . . What opportunities does snch a pretence 
afford to ui able tutor who has encouraged it only with 
a view to nttlising it ! The pupil, eager to famish a 
store for his island, would be more ready to leam than 
his tutor to teach. 

e. Economic Teaching. 

Your greatest care should be to keep from your pupil 
the knowledge of those social relations which are beyond 
his grasp ; but, when the connexion of his ideas obliges 
you to speak of the mutual dependence of mankind, 
instead of presenting it from the moral side, divert his 
attention at first towards industry and the mechanical 
arts, which make men of use to one another. In taking 
him from workshop to workshop, never let him see any 
task pmribrmed without lending a hand, nor come out of 
the shop without perfectly understanding the reason 
of aQ ^t is being done or at least of all which he 
.potioss. To this end you should work yourself , and in 
srr«ryw»y8sthimihe example. To make him a master. 
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yaa most be in everything ui apprentice; and refteci 
that he will lee^rn more by one hour of raanaal work 
tilian he would retain from a whole day's explana< 
Uone. 

l%e different arte are commonly valned in inverse 
ratio to their real use. . . . What will become of yonr 
pnpil if yon permit or encourage him to adopt this 
fodish prejudice^ if for example you enter a jeweller's 
shop with more respect than that of a locksmith f What 
idea will he form of the real merit of the arts and of the 
intriusic worth of commodities if he sees capricious 
values universally opposed to those which are hasedon 
real utilify, and finds that the more a thing costs the 
less it is worth 7 

But you will say^ " My son is formed to live in the 
world, to reside not among philosophers, but with fools ; 
he must know their follies, since it is by their follies that 
they consent to be led. The knowledge of things as they 
are may be useful ; but that of men and their opinions 
is much more so ; for, in society, man’s greatest instru- 
ment is man, and the wisest is he who can best use that 
instrument for his ends. To what purpose then is it to 
give children ideas of an imaginary order, qmte contrary 
to that which they will find established and by which 
th^ must regulate their behaviour 7 First give them 
leaaons to make them wise and then show them in what 
respects others are fools." 

Before you tell a child about men's opinions, teach him 
what value to set upon than. Does he knots folly when 
he regards it as wisdom 7 To attain wisdom, he must 
discern its opposite. How will your boy know maokindt 
a he cannot pass judgment on their opinions or detsot 
tiheir mistakes 7 It is a misfortune for him to know ^teir 
opittioiis while he is iguozant whether they are true or 
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lobe* TmcH him therefore what, things are in them- 
selvea. . . . 

It is by their obvious relations to his own convenience, 
eecnrity, preservation, and happiness that he should esti- 
nsate all the forces of Nature and all the works of man. 
Hence he regards iron as far more precious than gold 
and glass than diamonds. For the same reason he has 
f&T more respect for a shoemaker or a mason than for all 
the jewellers in Enrope. A pastry-cook is a person of 
singular importance in his eyes, and he would give the 
whole Academy of Science for the meanest confectioner. 
Ghddsmiths, engravers, gilders, and embroiderers appear 
to him as triflers who amuse themselves in perfectly use- 
less employment ; he does not >ven hold a watchmaker 
in very high esteem. . . . 

There is another order, no less natural, and still more 
logical i we can arrange the arts according to the neces- 
sary connexions which bmd them together, placing the 
most independent in the first class and those which 
depend on the greatest number of others in the last. . . . 
The first ot all arts and the most to be respected is agri- 
culture; next to the farmer I rank the smith; to the 
smith succeeds the carpenter, and so on. A child who 
' has not been led astray by prejudices will rank tbmn 
precisely in this order. How many important reflexions 
on this subject will iSnule draw from ^binson Crusoe 1 
What will he think when he sees that the arts are only 
brought to perfection by indefinite subdivision and by 
mnltiplioation of implements I He will say, ”What 
foolish ingenuity I These people are afraid that their 
arms and fingers are not fit for nse, so many expedients 
do they contrive for doing without them I To exercise a 
single trade, they must be assisted by a thousand otbem; 
it needs a whole town for a single worker. . . 
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Do not look morely ofe the hodily exerduM aod 
nmmal dexterity of my papfl ; hot consider the direo> 
tion which we give to his childish cnriositj; notice 
his good sense, his power of inrention, and his fore* 

E Whatever he sees or does, he wants to know 
thing and to know Ihe reason for everything ; he 
back one instrument from another, till he reaches 
the first ; he takes nothing on trust ; he refnses to learn 
anything which presumes a previous knowledge which 
he does not possess. If he seas a spring, he wants to 
know how the metal was extracted from the ore. If he 
sees the aides of a chest fitted together, he will want to 
know how the tree was felled. If he is at work himself, 
with every new tool he usm, he never fails to say, " If I 
had not this tool, how shall I proceed to make one like 
it or to do without it V* 

\ The child should choose his own occupations ; but you 
lahould always be at his side, to observe him oontinuany 
and to watch his movements without his knowing it ; yon 
iihould anticipate all his opinions and prevent those that 
are wrong; yon should kwp him so employed that he 
not only feels that he is making him^ useful but 
is delighted at knowing the exact use of what he 
u doing. . . . 

fThis leads up to an explaimtion of the use of mooay.] 

Hie use of Uus invention, thus explained, will be 
obvious to the dullest child. It is difficult to make a 
^Urect conpariatm between commodities of different kinds, 
for exaiB^ between cloth and grain: but when a 
otmunon standard such as money is established, it u eaqr 
for the nannfacturer and the farmer to reduce to this 
standard the value of the articles which they widi, to 
exchange. . . . Gone further than this; do not atten^ 
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to oxplain the moral offieGta of tibe institiitioiu Tho uses 
of everything dmnld be vrdl understood before yon point 
oat the abuses. . . . 

We go to dine at the house of a wealthy family ; we 
find elaborate preparations, a large company, a number 
of servants, a variety of dishes, and superb plate. Here 
is something intoxicating, to those who are unused to it, 
in this appearance of splendour and festivity. I foresee 
its effect on my young ptipil. While the repast is pro- 
longed course after coarse, while brilliant conversations 
are going on all round the table, 1 whisper in his ear, 
“ Through how many hands should you think has all we 
see on the table passed before it came here V* What 
a crowd of ideas will those few words bring thronging 
into his mind t In an instant his delirium vanishes. He 
muses, reflects, calculates, and is uneasy. . . . The 
comparison between such a splendid and formal repast 
and a plain homely dinner, provided by his own labour 
and seasoned by hanger, liberty, and gaiety, is enough 
to make him feel that all this elaborate festivity is of no 
real use and that, his hanger being as fully satisfied at 
the table of the peasant as at that of the xziillionaire, he 
enjoys nothing more at the one than at the other which 
he can tmly ^ his own. 

J Then follows a long spesoh which the tutor must not 
ce. He then disousses the economio basis of society 
in the exchange of oommoditieB.] 

d. Teaching a Trade. 

As soon as &nile knows what life is, my first oare 
shall’ be to teach him to preserve it. IKtherto 1 have 
toads no dis^notum of situation, rank, or fortune, nor 
dMl I distsagaidi them otherwise in the sequel; for 
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maa is the saine in every rank and siiuatioa. . . . Adapt 
tile edncation of man to man and not to his accidents. 
Do yon not see that, by bringing him np to fill only one 
station, yon unfit him for all others, and that through 
the caprices of fortune your pains may serve only to 
make him unhappy ? Is there a being more ridiculous 
than a lord become a beggar and retaining in his misery 
the prejudices of his birth ? . . You trust to the present 
order, forgetting that it is subject to unavoidable revolu- 
tions and that you can neither foresee nor prevent vrhat 
may affect your children. The high becomes low, the 
rich poor, the monarch a subject. Are these changes of 
fortune so rare that you can be sure of being exempt ? 
We are approaching a period of crisis, an age of revolu- 
tions. Who can assure you what will be your lot ? All 
tiiat men have made they may destroy. There are no 
characters indelible but those imprinted by Katuie, and 
Nature made no man royal, noble, or rich. . . . The 
man who consumes at leisure what he has not earned is 
a thief ; and a pensioner, who is paid by the State for 
doing nothing, differs little in my eyes from a brigand, 
who lives by plunder on the highway. Out of society, 
the isolated individual, with duties to no-one, may live 
as he pleases : but in society, where he necessarily lives 
at tile expense of others, he owes them the equivalent 
of his maintenance in the form of work, and this with- 
out exertion. To work is the indispensable duty of 
Bocml man. Rich or poor, strong or weak, every idle 
citisett is a knave. 

Of all the occupations which furnish subsistence to 

manhand;^ that wUch approaches nearest to * state of 

nature is manual work: of all conditions of life, the 

moat independent of fortune and man's caprice ia tiiat 

of tita ait^n. , , « 1 have no need to bid jSmile learn 
* 
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agriculture ; he knows it already. Every rustic employ* 
ment is familiar to him; it was his first study, and he 
returns to it incessantly. I say to him therefore, ** Till 
the inheritance of your fathers. Bnt, if you lose that 
heritage, or never had one, what must you do 7 Learn 
a trade. . . 

The letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive. I would 
have him learn a trade less for its own sake than to 
overcome the prejudices which despise it. You will 
never be reduced, you say, to work for your bread. So 
much the worse for you ; I say, so much the worse. But 
no matter; if yon do not work from necessity, work for 
glory. Stoop to the station of an artisan that yon may 
rise above your own. To make fortune subservient to 
your will, you must begin by rendering yourself inde- 
pendent of her. . • 

Remember, it is not a hobby I ask, but a trade, a real 
trade, a mechanical art, in which the hands work more 
than the head; an art which will never bring you a 
fortune, but will enable you to live without it. 

[Success in the professions is won by influence.] 

1 am determined that Emile shall learn a trade. A 
creditable one at least ! you will say. I should like to 
know the meaning of the word. Is not every employ- 
ment creditable that is useful to the community? 1 
would not have him an embroiderer, a gilder, or a 
vamisher, like Locke's gentleman: 1 would have him 
neither a musician, an actor, nor a writer. Except these 
occupations and others like them, he may choose what 
hewilL . . . 

By passing before a child's eyes the products of Nature 
and of Art, by exciting his curiosity and tracing its 
tendency, we are enabled to study to tastes, tnclina- 
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tbof, ftad propensities; to discorer ^he first spark of 
kis genius, if ke kare any particular bent. Bat it is 
a oonunon mistake, against wkick yon 'must oarefoUy 
gnard, to attribute to tke warmth of genius wkat is 
merely tke effect of opportunity. . . . One youth hears 
a dixm and believes himself a general; another sees 
a house built and wishes to be an architect. . . . 

But perhaps we are attaching undue weight to the 
choice of a trade. As it is only a question of handicraft, 
Bmile need not hesitate ; he has already served half his 
apprenticeship in the exercises to which he has been 
accustomed. He is ready to turn his hand to whatever 
you may require ; he can handle spade and hoe, mallet, 
plane, and file ; the tools of all handicrafts are familiar 
to him. He only needs to acquire enough skill and 
readiness in the use of some one of these tools to be 
as competent as a good workman in that particular 
trade. He has an agile body and supple limbs; he can 
throw himself into any attitude, and continue any move- 
ment for a long time without tiring. Add to this that 
his senses are accurate and well-trained, and that all the 
technique of the arts is already known to him. To tom 
out the work of a master, he needs nothing but practice; 
and practice is to be gained only by time. . . . 

Let every man choose a trade befitting his sex and 
every young man a trade suited to his age. A close 
and sedentary occupation which enervates the body will 
neither piease him nor be suitable to him. No young 
num will ever of his own accord aspire to be a tailor. . . . 
All things considered, the trade 1 should most desire my 
pupQ to choose would be that of a joiner. It is neat and 
useful ; it may be carried on indoors ; it keeps the body 
in sufficient exercise, and reqnires diligence and dexterity; 
and, though the nature of the work is determined on 
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groTinds of ntQifcyf tuta and elegance are not excluded 
in the execution. 

If by obanoe yonr pupil’s abilities are definitely turned 
towards the speculative sciences, I should not blame you 
for teaching him a trade conformable to his tastes; lei 
him learn, for example, to make mathematical instru« 
ments — quadrants, telescopes, and the like. 

When Shnile learns a trade, 1 shall learn it with him; 
for I am convinced that he will never learn well what 
we do not learn together. We will therefore both serve 
an apprenticeship ; not affecting to be treated as gentle- 
men, but as real apprentices, who are not trifling with 
the trade. Why should we not be so in earnest ? Czar 
Peter served as a ship’s carpenter in the yard and as 
a drummer to his own troops. 

Unfortunately we cannot spend all our time at the 
bench; we are not only apprenticed joiners but men; 
the latter apprenticeship is much the longer and more 
difficult. What, then, shall we do ? Shallwehireamastmr 
joiner for an hour a day as we do a dancing-master f No : 
we should not be his apprentices but his pupils; and our 
ambition is not so much to learn the trade as to raise 
ourselves to the condition of a joiner. I think therefore 
that we should go once or twice a week at least and 
spend the whole day at the shop ; that we should rise at 
his hour in the morning, that we should be at our work 
before him, that we should eat at his table, work under 
his orders, and, having had the honour of supping with 
his family, return, if we pleased, to sleep on our own 
hard beds. 

[He must have none of the airs of a virtuoso.] 

If I have made myself understood, the reader will per- 
ceive that, by accustoming my pupil to bodily exercise and 
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koaiuial work, I insensibly gire him a taste for reflexion 
pnd meditation, and thereby counteract the indolence 
fwhich would naturally result from his indifference for 
the opinions of mankind and from the tranquillity of 
his passions. He must work like a peasant and think 
*like a philosopher, if he is not to become as idle as a 
savage. The great secret of education is always to 
make mental and bodily exercise serve as a relaxation 
to each other. 4 


4. Bssults or this Psbiod. 
a. Psychology of Ideas. 

Our pupil had at first only sensations; now he has 
ideas; once he only perceived, now he judges. It is 
from the comparison of several successive or simul- 
taneous sensations and from the judgments formed 
thereon that there arises that kind of complex or mixed 
sensation which I call an idea. Minds are distinguished 
by the manner in which they form ideas. The deep 
mind forms ite ideas entirely from real relations; the 
superficial is content with apparent relations ; the 
accurate mind sees relations as they really are, the 
inaccurate misjudges them. The mind of a madman 
sees imaginary relations that have neither reality nor 
appearance; that of an idiot makes no comparisons. 
&^e greater or smaller power of comparing ideas and 
niscovering relations constitutes a greater or smaller 
imind. 

Simple ideas are only compared sensations. Thmw 
are judgments in simple sensations as well as in complex 
sensations; the latter I call ideas. In sensations the 
judgment is merely passive ; it affirms that it experiences 
whi^ it experiences. But in the perception or idea, the 
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judgment is active ; it collect, compares, and determines 
the relations which the senses fail to determine. This 
is all the difference, bat it is very considerable. Nature 
never deceives us; it is always we who deceive our- 
selves. 

A child of eight is given an ice. He puts his spoon 
to his mouth, not knowing what it is ,* and, pained by 
the cold, he cries out "It burns.'* He feels an acute 
sensation, and, knowing none more acute than heat, he 
imagines that to be the cause. Yet he is wrong; the 
sudden cold may hurt, but does not bum him ; nor are 
the two sensations alike ; those who are accustomed to 
both never confuse them. It is not the sensation there- 
fore that deceives him, but the judgment which he 
forms of it, 

[The apparent movement of the moon to meet a cloud, 
the refraction of a stick in water, and other sensory 
illusions, are mentioned.] 

Since all our mistakes arise from judgment, it is clear 
that, if we had no need to judge, we should have no 
occasion to leam ; we should never be liable to m^e 
mistakes and should be much happier in our igpiorance 
than we can be in our knowled^. We do not deny 
that the learned know a thousand truths which the 
ignorant will never know. Are the learned therefore 
nearer truth? Quite the contrary; the more they 
progress, the further off they are. The craving for 
inference outetrips their power, so that every truth 
which they leam brings a hundred errors in its train. 
Nothing is clearer tlmn that the learned societies of 
Burope are schools of falsehood, that more errors are to 
be found in the Academy of Science than in the whole 
tribe of the Hurons. 
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Sinoe errors increase with Icnowledge^ il^ranoe ii 
the only metans of aToiding them. What importance 
is it is the phrase most familiar among the ignorant 
and most needed by the learned. O'nhappily this phrase 
is useless nowadays. Ererything is importeoitj bMause 
we are dependent on everything; and onr onriosily 
necessarily extends with onr desires. . . . Will it be 
said that I am deviating from Nature f I deny it. 
Nature, it is true, chooses her instruments, and regi^tes 
them in accordance, not with opinion, but with our 
necessities. But our necessities vary with our situations. 
There is a vast difference between the natural man in a 
state of solitude and the natural man in a state of 
society, ^mile is not a savage destined to prowl in the 
woods, but a savage made to inhabit cities, He must 
know how to earn his living, to use his fellow*citizens to 
his advantage, and to live, if not like them, at least 
among them. Since amid so many new relations on 
which he is dependent he must perforce form judgments, 
let us teach him to form them correctly. 

The best way to train the judgment is that which 
tends most to simplify onr experience and even to enable 
ns to dispense wi^ it without &lling into error. Hence 
it follows that, after long practice in confirming the 
evidence of one sense by another, we should further 
learn to verify the testimony of each sense by itself; 
every sensation will then become an idea, and that idea 
will always correspond with fact. Such is the kind 
of power which I have tried to train during this third 
sta^. 

procedure, 1 own, needs a degree of patience and- 
caution of which few tutors are capable, and without 
which the pupil will never learn to form correct judg- 
ments. If, for example, when he is decrived by the 
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mppemamoe of tlie atiok, yon are in a luiny to conTince 
him of his mistake by taking it out of the water, yon 
may undeceive him, bat what will yon teach him f . . . 
To teach him better yon most not correct him so aoon. 
t . . We should (1) walk round the stick and see the 
apparent bend tom with ns ; . . . (2) look down it from 
end to end, when we should not see it crooked ; . . . 
(8) stir the surface of the water, when we see the stick 
bend in various places, move sigzag, and follow the 
motions of the water; ... (4) pour out the water, 
when we see the stick gradually straighten as the water 
sinks. ... It is not true therefore that the sight 
deceives us since we have no need to use any sense to 
rectify the errors which we attribute to it. . . . 

Yon will tell me that this experiment involves not 
merely judgment, but formid reasoning. True; bnt^ do 
yon not see plainly that, as soon as the mind attains 
ideas, every judgment is a case of reasoning? The 
consciousness of every sensation is a proposition, a judg- 
ment; and as soon as we compare one sensation with 
another, we reason. The arts of judgpnent and reasoning 
axe one and the same. . . . 

b. iSmile at Fifteen. 

Obliged to learn for himself, he uses his own reason 
and not tibat of others ; for, if he is to give no weight to 
opinion, he must give none to authority; and most of 
our mistakes come, not from ourselves, but from others. 
From this continuous exercise must result a vigour of 
mind, like that which is gained by the body from work 
and fatigue. Another advantage is that we advance 
only in proportion to our capacity. The mind may be 
overbur^ned as well as the body. But when the mind 
fully digests its acquisitions before committing them to 
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the Haemorji whatever it draws from that source after* 
wards is properly its own. Whereas, in overcharging 
the memory with undigested ideas, we are in danger 
of never recollecting anything that can properly be called 
our own. 

ilmile has little knowledge, but what he has is truly 
his own; he knows nothing by halves. Among the few 
things he knows and knows thoroughly, the most im- 
portant is that there are many things, of which he is 
now ignorant, which he may one day know ; that there 
are many more known to others which he will never 
know ; and that there is an infinity of others which no 
one will ever know. He has an all-round training, not 
in point of actual knowledge, but in the faculties of 
acquiring it; an open intelligent outlook, adapted to 
everything, and, as Montaigne says, if not instructed, at 
least capable of receiving instruction. It is sufficient 
for me that he knows how to discover the purpose of his 
actions and the reason for his opinions. Once again I 
say, my object is not to furnish his mind with knowledge, 
but to teach him the method of acquiring it when neces- 
sary, to lead him to know its exact value, and to inspire 
him above all with a love of truth. By this method we 
make small progress, but we never take a useless step 
and are never obliged to turn back. 

'femil ft has no knowledge but what is merely physical. 
He does not even know the name of history, nor what is 
meant by metaphysics and ethics. He understands the 
eseential relations between men s^d things, but not the 
moral relations between man and man. His power of 
generalizing and forming abstract notions is small ; he 
observes the qualities which are common to certain bodies 
without reasoning on the qualities themselves. He can 
conceive abstract space by the help of geometrical figures 
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and abstract quantity by m^ns of algebraical symbols. 
Those figures and symbols, however, are the support of 
abstractions on which his senses rest. He does not try 
to study things by their nature, but only by relations 
which concern him. He estimates everything external 
by its relation to himself, but this estimate is accurate 
and steady. Caprice and custom count for nothing. 
He values most what is most useful; and, never varying 
from this standard, pays no heed to opinion. 

ilmile is industrious, temperate, patient, resolute, and 
brave. His imagination, never awakened, never ex* 
aggerates danger; he is susceptible to few evils, and 
knows how to bear them patiently, because he has never 
learned to struggle against destiny. He hardly knows 
the meaning of death; but, accustomed to yield to 
necessity without resistance, he will die when his turn 
comes without a murmur or complaint. This is the most 
our nature permits in that dreadful moment. To live 
independent and but little attached to human interests 
is the best w^ to learn to die. 

In short, Emile is virtuous in everything relating 
to himself. To possess the social virtues also, he only 
needs to learn the relations which require them; he 
only wants information which his mind is ready to 
receive. 

He thinks without regard to others and has different 
ideas from theirs as to what is good for him. He de* 
mands nothing from others and is aware of no obliga* 
tions to others. He stands alone in the midst of society; 
he counts only on himself. Indeed he has a better right 
to do so than others ; for he is all that is possible at his 
age. He is subject to no errors, or only to those which 
are inevitable; he has no vices, or only those against 
which no one can guard. He has a healthy constitution, 

la 
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agi)e limbsj tax accoiate and unprejudiced nund^ and a 
heart free and without pasaions. Self>love, the &ret and 
most natnral of them idl, is as yet hardly aroused. With- 
out disturbing the peace of others, he has lived as con- 
tented, happy, and free as Nature allowed. Do you 
think that a youth, whose character is such at fifteen, 
has wasted the preceding years F 
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HXTRAOTS FROM ^IMILB, BOOK IV. (ON 
EDUCATION AFTER FIFTEEN) 

[Thia ia tha longest of tiie five books^ bnt about tvo* 
fifths is occupied by a digression, "The Savoyard 
Curate’s Confession/’ virtually a separate work contain* 
ing Rousseau’s religious views, which were those of 
Deism, a belief in God and a future life without any of 
the distinotive doctrines of Christianity.] 

1. T&iisiNo or THi Emotioms Mjn> SiKTmiimi. 

a. Psychological theory ; amour de toi and amottr-propre* 

Wi are bom twice; first to exist, then to live; (mce 
as to species, afterwards as to sex. Those who consider 
women as imperfect men are certainly wrong, though 
outward rmiemblance favours the opinion. Till puberty 
there is no apparent di^rence : face, form, complexion, 
even voice, are all nearly alike ; girls are children, so are 
boys ; the same name serves for creatures so alike. . . . 

But man was not bom to remain a child for ever. 
Nature prescribes a time when childhood ends; and this 
orihusal period, short though it be, has far*reaching con- 
seipienoes. As the roaring of the sea foretells the 
omning storm, so is this tempestuous revolution foretold 
by a murmuring of the pastious. A dull heaving warns 

m 
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us of the approach of danger. A change of diepoeitionf 
frequent outbreaks of passion, and a constant agitation 
of mind make the pupil almost impossible to control. 
He becomes deaf to the voice that used to tame him ; 
like a lion in his fury, he disdains his guide, he refuses 
to be led. . . . 

The second birth has come ; now is man truly bom to 
live and " nothing human is strange to him.'' Hitherto 
our care has been child’s play ; now it is serious earnest. 
The time when ordinary education ends is the time when 
ours must begin ; but, in order to form a clear idea of 
our new scheme, we must for a moment glance back at 
the earlier period. 

Our passions are the chief instruments of our preserva- 
tion; it is therefore idle and absurd to try to eradicate 
them; it is finding fault with Nature, improving the 
work of God! ... To hinder the growth of the 
passions is in my opinion almost as absurd an attempt 
as to try entirely to destaoy them; and those who 
imagine this to have been my intention have grossly 
mistaken my meaning. But, because it is man’s nature 
to have passions, would it be reasonable to conclude that 
all the passions which we feel within ourselves or perceive 
in others are natural T Their source indeed is natural, 
but the stream has been swollen by a thousand tribu- 
taries; it is a great river constantly growing, in which 
it would be hard to find one drop of the original spring. 
Onr natural passions are extremely limited; they are the 
instruments of our liberty and tend to our preservation. 
The passioiui which ensure and ruin us spring from 
another source ; Nature does not bestow them, we adopt 
them to her prejndice. 

The source of onr passions, the origin and chiefest ol 
all, which alone is bom with man and never leaves him, 
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IB loTB of self (amour de «o»). This is the original innate 
passion, prior to all others ; and in a sense all the rest 
are only modifications of it. Thas they may all, in a 
sense, be considered natural. But most of these modifica- 
tions proceed from external ca\ises, apart from which 
they would never have occurred; far from being advan- 
tageous, they are harmful to ns; they change and 
counteract their first and principal aim ; and thus men 
become unnatural and act inconsistently with their own 
nature. 

Love of self is always right, always beneficial. As 
every individual is especially eliarged with his own pre- 
servation, his first and greatest anxiety is and ought to 
be to watch over it continually ; and how could he do 
this so well, if it were not his chief interest? Self- 
preservation then requires that we love ourselves, nay 
that we love ourselves better than anything else, and, as 
an immediate consequence, that we love everything which 
conduces to our preservation. All children are attached 
to their nurses; Romulus must have been attached to 
the wolf that suckled him. At first this attachment is 
merely physical ; whatever contributes to an individual’s 
welfare attracts him ; whatever is prejudicial to it repels 
him. This is merely a blind instinct; but instinct is trans- 
formed into sentiment, attachment into love, aversion into 
hatred, by a manifest intention either to injure us or to 
serve us. . . . 

A child, therefore, is naturally inclined to benevolence, 
because he sees everyone around him ready to give him 
asaistanoe ; and from this constant observation he iMuma 
to think favourably of his species. In proportion as he 
extends his connexions, his needs, and his dependencies, 
active tmd passive, the idea of his relations to others 
awakfms, and ]»roduoes sentiments of duty and prefer- 
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«ao«. Th« child then becomes imperiooit,- jeelotMi^ 
deoeitfal, and vindictive. If you train him to be 
obedieiit, not perceiving the nse of yonr commands, he 
attributes them to caprice, to a wish to torment him, and 
he becomes mutinous. If you spoil him, as soon as he 
meets with opposition, he sees in it an act of rebellion* 
an intention to oppose him, and he beats the ohairs and 
tables for disobeying him. Love of self, which thinks 
only of self, is contented when our real wants are 
satisfied ; but self-esteem (amour propre), which makes 
comparisons, is not and cannot be content, because, 
preferring itself to others, it expects that others too 
should give it the preference, which is impossible. Thus 
we see how the kindly and affectionate emotions arise 
from love of self and the hateful and angry passions 
from self-esteem. Man is rendered good by having lew 
wants and consequently few occasions to compare him- 
self with others ; he is rendered bad by having many 
wants and attaching great importance to opinion. On 
this principle it is easy to see that all the passions of 
men or of children may receive either a good or a bad 
direction. . . . 

As soon as a man has need of a companion of the 
other sex, he is no longer an nnsooial being ; his heart is 
no longer single. All his connexions with his speoieB!, 
all the affections of his soul, are bom with this senti* 
ment. . . . The preference which we bestow we wish to 
be returned ; love must be reciprocal. To be loved we 
must become lovable ; to be pr^erred wa must become 
more lovable than another, than every other, at least, in 
the eyes of the loved one. Hence onr first considanttion 
of onr fellow-creatnres ; hence onr first oompsiisoos; 
hence emulation, rivalry, and jealouqr* 

A hsaxt overfiowing with a new sensation ja ghd to 
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dUfoM itsdl to it« utmoft oztent ; tlio want ot a uiateess 
soon prodacM tbs wont of a friond ; baring felt tbe 
pleasure of being loredj we wish to be loved bj 
ereiyone. . . . 

Bztend these ideasj and we sball see wbenoe 
esteotn acquiree tbe form wbicb we asanme to be natural, 
and bow lore of self, CMsing to be a purely self- 
regarding sentiment, becomes pride in great souls and 
ranity in little souls, and is (Perished in both at tbe 
constant expense of society. 

b. Tbe Sympathetic Virtues. 

... A youth who has been educated in a happy 
simplioity is inclined to kind and affectionate emotions 
by tbe £^t impulse of Nature. His sympathetic heart 
f^s the sufferings of his fellows ; it leaps with joy at 
the sight of a companion. He feels shame for giring 
displeasure, regret for haring offended. If the natural 
warmth of his constitution makes him quick, hasty, and 
passionate, you will a moment later perceive all the good- 
ness of his heart in the effusion of his repentance. . . . 
Youth is not tbe age of revenge and hatr^, but of com- 
passion, forgiveness, and generosity. ... “ Strange 
doctrine !** arias the reader, " I never heard it before.’^ 
Yery possible; your philosophers, educated in the 
corruption of the colleges, are not in a position to hare 
learnt it. 

Man is xoade sociable by his weakness; it is our 
common misery which inclines our heurt to humanity, 
Mrery attachment is a sign of insufficiency ; if we sUx^ 
in no need of assistance, we should never think of uniting 
onrselres to othmu. From our reiy infinnities springs 
our uncertain hnman happiness. A being absolutely 
ttuut be a ioUtarr bwbog. Qod alone enjtys 
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i^Molute happiness ; but of that happiness who can torn 
an idea ? With imperfect beings, he who wants nothing 
will love nothing, and I cannot oonceiye that one who 
lores nothing can be happy. 

Hence it follows that our attachment to onr fellows is 
dne rather to oar sympathy with their pains than with 
their pleasares. . . . The sight of happiness is more apt 
to inspire envy than love. . . . Bat who does not 
sympathize with the nnhappy sufferer? Who would 
not release him from his misfortunes if it cost no more 
than a wish ? It is easier to imagine ourselves in the 
position of the wretched than in that of the happy ; we 
feel that misery touches us more nearly than happiness. 
Compassion is pleasant because, though we put ourselves 
in the place of the sufferer, we nevertheless rejoice that 
his pains are not our own. Envy is painful, because the 
sight of the happy, so far from making ns put ourselves 
in their place, causes us to regret that we are not in such 
a position in reality. . . . 

If you would awaken and keep alive the first impulses 
of nascent sensibility in a young man’s heart, and 
incline his disposition towards kindness and benevolence, 
be careful not to sow the seeds of pride, vanity, and envy 
by a false account of human happiness ; do not show him 
too soon the pomp of courts, the magnificence of palaces, 
the charms of entertainments ; do not let him appear in 
polite circles, in brilliant assemblies ; do not show him 
the outside of society till he can appreciate its inner 
worth. (To show him the world before he knows men is 
not to train him, but to corrupt, to deceive him. 

... A youth of sixteen knows the meaning of suffer* 
ing, for he has suffered himself; but he hardly knows 
that others suffer, for seeing withont feeling is hardly 
knowing; and, ae 1 have often said, a child, unable to 
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imagine otthen' feelii^, knows no erils but his own. 
Bat, when tbe fint derelopment of bis faculties kindles 
the fire of imagination, he begins to feel in the person of 
others, to be moved by their complaints and to saSer in 
their sorrow. It is thus that the sad picture of sufiering 
hnmamty should excite in his heart the first feelings of 
tenderness that he has ever felt. 

[£Smile has never counterfeited these feelings before 
experiencing them.] 

To excite and nourish this g^wing sensibility, to g^ide 
or follow it in its natural bent, what can we do but 
present such objects to our young pupil as will most 
effectually expand his feelings, extend them to other 
beings and separate him from himself,* carefully to 
banish those which contract and concentrate the human 
heart and press the spring of human selfishness; in 
other words to inspire him with kindness, humanity, 
compassion, benevolence, and all the kindly attractive 
passions which are so pleasing to men ; and to stifle 
envy, greed, hatred, and all the repellent appetites ? 

The preceding reflexions may be summarized in two 
or three exact, clear, and obvious maxims : 

(1) The human heart does not sympathize with those 
who are happier than ourselves, bat with those who are 
more miserable. . . . 

(2) We pity in others only those evils from which we 
think that we ourselves ore not exempt. 

... Do not therefore accustom your pupil to look 
haughtily down upon the sufferings of the unfortunate 
end the labour of the poor : he cannot be taught to pty 
them, if he looks on them as strangers. Make him see 
that the lot of these unhappy creatures may possibly he 
Ilia own, that he it no means exempt &om ^eir 
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laufortanM, and that a thouaaad uaforeBeen and im* 
avoidable events may plnnge him at any moment into 
equal misery. . . . Above all he must not repeat these 
sewds coldly like his catecdiism; he must see and fedl 
human calamities. Terrify his imagination with tiie 
perils by which men are constantly surrounded ; let him 
see these abysses yawning before him j so that, when he 
hears yon describe them, he may press close' to your 
bosom for fear of falling in. . . . 

Our pity for the misfortunes of others is not 
measured by the quantity of evil, but by the reeliaation 
of the sensibility of the sufferer. 

. . . Physical evil is more limited than is generally 
supposed; it is the memory, which gives it duration, 
and the imagination, which pictures it in the future, 
which znake us really deserving of compassion. . • . 

The populace compose the bulk of mankind ; the rest 
are so few that they are hardly worth counting. Man 
is the same in every station; therefore the most 
numerous station deserves the most regard. . . . Our 
philosophers are always telling ns that there is an equal 
aUotmeut of happiness and misery in every rank>-a 
maxim as dangerous as it is absurd. If all mankind are 
equally happy, what need is there for me to distress 
myself f(Hr anyone ? [This theme is elaborated.] Learn 
therefore to respect your species. Bemember that it is 
essentially composed of the peoples ; and that, if all the 
kings a^ philosophen were removed, they would 
scarcely be missed, and things would go on just as well. 
In short, teach your pupil to love all men, even those 
who despise them. Let him not rank himself is one 
class, but in all. Speak to hhn of man with tendemesai, 
even with compaseson, but never with contempt. 
dishononr not mankind I . . • 
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THtn 819 people who cannot be moved exoapt bj 
eriee and tears; the lon^ silent grief of a distressed 
heart never drew from them a sigh. . . . They may be 
jnst, but never hnxnane, generons, or compaasionate. 
But be not in haste to judge the young by this role. . . . 
Th^r apparent insensibility, proceeding merely from 
ignorance, will change into compassion, as soon as they 
see that in human life there are countless evils with 
which they are unacquainted. . . . 

But, says the reader, why this scene of affliction? 
Ton must have forgotten yonr first resolution and the 
constant happiness which you promised your pupil. . . . 
No. Xiet us take two young people at the close of the 
first stage of their education, entering the world by 
opposite ways. One mounts at once to the summit of 
Olympus and mixes in the most brilliant society. He is 
presented at Ck>urt and introduced to the great. . . . 
You are struck with his first rapture. Too think him 
contented; but look into the state of his mind. Ton 
think he enjoys these amusements; 1 think he suffers 
under them. . . . Observe him surveying a palace, and 
you see by his impatient curiosity that he is asking him- 
self why the paternal mansion is not equally magnificent, 
[After many other instances.] We are too apt to judge 
^ happiness by appearances; we imagine it where it 
least e^dsts ; mirth is a very equivocal sign of happmess. 
. . . The man who is really happy spealcs little and 
rar^y laughs; ha, as it were, contracts the circle of 
happiness round his heart 

[He diould therefore be taken back into the country.] 

Teachers complain that the natural firs of this ags 
makes youth nngovemabls : vsry true, but it is entir^ 
thm own fault. This firs of youth, so far from heiag 
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»n obstacle to bis educatioo, is the proper instnunent for 
its accomplishment; it gives yon a hold over your pupil^s 
affections when he ceases to be less powerful than jonr- 
self. His first affections are the reins with which you 
should guide all his movements. Before, he was at 
liberty ; now he is enslaved. While he was incapable of 
affection, he was dependent only on himself and his 
necessities; the moment he loves, he depends on his 
attachments. Thus are formed the first bonds which 
unite him to his species ; but do not suppose that his 
new-born susceptibility will be universal, or that he will 
conceive any meaning in the word “mankind.^’ His 
susceptibility will at first be confined to his fellows, and 
his fellows will not be those who are unknown to him, 
but those with whom he has connexions, those whom 
custom has rendered dear or needful, those whom he sees 
to have famUiar ways of feeling and thinking, those who 
are exposed to the pains and sensible to the pleasures 
which he has experienced. . . . 

In becoming capable of attachment, he becomes 
sensible of it in others and consequently attentive to the 
signs of this attachment. Thus yon see what a new 
empire you acquire over him, how yon have enslaved his 
heart before he was aware of it. What will be bis 
feelings, when he begins to think about himself, and 
discovers the services you have done for him, when he 
can compare himself with other young people of his age 
and yon with other tutors ? 1 say, "when he discovers"; 
if you once mention it, he will perceive it no more. If 
yon expect obedience in return for your services, he will 
suspect that you have been playing him a trick; that, 
while yon were pretending to serve him gratuitously, yon 
have ^n roistering a debt against him ; that you have 
bound him by a (xmtraot to which he never consented. . . , 
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2. TBAwna vos Soczztt. 
a. History. 

We must study society by studying men, and men by 
studying society. Those who treat morals and politics 
separately will never be acquainted with either. In the 
first place, a study of man's primitive relations will show 
ns what sentiments and passions are bound to arise there- 
from ; next, we learn that the progress of those passions 
reacts on his relations and determines their number. . . . 
The man of few desires has relations with few persons. 
Those who consider our physical needs to be the basis 
of society are confusing them with our unnecessary 
desires ; they mistake the effect for the cause, and have 
produced from these premises a continuous chain of 
false reasonmg. 

In the state of nature, equality is a real and inviolable 
fact, the difference between man and man never being 
great enough to make one dependent on another. In 
the social state, it is a fictitious and impracticable right ; 
the means intended to maintain it serve only to destroy 
it . The force of the State joins wit h the strong to oppress 
the weak, and destroys the equilibrium which Nature 
has put between them. From this first contradiction 
between appearance and reality proceed all the others 
which are found in society. The many will always be 
sacrificed to the few, and public to private interests. 
The specious names of justice and subordination will 
always be made the instruments of violence and the 
weapons of wrong. It follows that those distinguished 
orders of men, which pretend to be useful to the others, 
are ifi reality useful only to themselves at the others* 
expense; we may conclude what consideration they 
deserve by the laws of reason and jostica. It remains 
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to Bee whether the rank which they have assttmed ui 
any more favourable to their own happiness^ in order 
that we may know what judgment we ahould each 
form of our own lot. To aid us in this enquiry; we 
must begin by making ourselves acquainted with the 
human heart. 

If it were a question only of showing our pupil Man 
in disguise, we might save ourselves the trouble ; he will 
see enough of him without our assistance. But, stnoe 
the disguise is not the man, and since he ought not to 
be led astray by appearances, let ns paint mankind as 
they really are, not in order that he may hate them, but 
rather that he may pity them and not desire to resemble 
them. . . . With this intent, we must now take a different 
line from that wliich we have hitherto followed ; we must 
instruct our pupil rather by the experience of others than 
by his own. . . . His own companions should be chosen 
with a view to making him think well of them ; but we 
wish him to know the world well enough to think ill of 
its doings. He should know that man is naturally good, 
he should perceive it iu his own heart, and ehould judge 
of his neighbour by himself; but he should observe how 
society depraves and corrupts him; he should discover 
the souToe of its vices in ito prejudices; he should be 
inclined to esteem individuals, but to despise the mass; 
he should see that all men wear the same mask, but that 
some of their faces are much more handsome than the 
• masks which cover them. 

[A first-hand acquaintance might corrupt him; a purely 
abstract treatment is beyond his compre^naion.] 

To avcdd these diffioultiee, and to make him acquainted 
with the human heart without endaugenng his own, 1. 
would show him mankind at a distaace; in other timsi 
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ami phoaa, that lie xoay be a spectator bnt aot become 
an actor. This is the moment to introdace histoiy; 
there he will read the heart of man without lessons in 
philosophj. As a simple spectator, he will look on men 
without self-interest and without passion, as their judge, 
not as their accomplice or as their accuser. 

To know men, we must see them act. In the world 
we hear them talk ; their words are open, their actions 
are concealed. History lifts the veil, and we found our 
judgment on acts. In history, even their conversations 
help us to estimate them ; for, by comparing their words 
with their deeds, we see at once what they are and what 
they would appear to be ; the more they disguise them- 
selves, the better they are known. 

Unfortunately the study of history is not without 
dangers and difficulties. It is hard to put ourselves in 
a point of view from which we can judge our fellows 
fairly. It is one of the great faults of history that it 
represents more of its characters from their bad than 
iiW their good side. It is interesting only by reason 
of revolutions and catastrophes : as long as nations 
increase and prosper in the calm of a peaceable govern- 
ment, history remains silent; it begins to speak only 
when they cease to be content with their own concerns 
and begin to interfere with those of; their neighbours or 
to allow their neighbours to interfere with theirs; it 
brings them into prcuniuence only when they are already 
declining. All out histoiies begin where they onght to 
end. . . . Only bad men are celebrated ; the good are 
forgotten or turned into ridionle. 

historioal recital of facts is likewise by no means 
an accurate picture of what really happened. They 
change their appearance in the bmtorian’s mind, they 
aare bmt to his interest and tinctured by bis prejudices. 
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Wbo can put his reader on tbe scene of action to aee 
an event as it happened ? Everything is disgnised by 
ignorance or partiality. How easy it is, without idtering 
a single fact, by emphasizing or passing over circom* 
stances connected with it, to give hmomerable appear* 
ances to the same facts. . . . 

How often has it happened that a few trees more or 
less, a hill upon the right or left, or a sudden cloud of 
dust, have turned the scale of victory, and the cause has 
remained unknown! Does this prevent the historian 
from telling you the reason for the victory or defeat 
with as much confidence as if he had been in every part 
of the battle? Of what consequence are mere facts, 
where the reason remains unknown; or what am I to 
learn from events of whose causes I am ignorant P Even 
criticism, with all its boasting, is nothing but the art of 
conjecture, the art of selecting from a number of lies 
that which bears most resemblance to tbe truth. . . . 

It will be urged that historical accuracy is of less 
importance than truth of manners and characters ; that, 
provided we have a &iithful delineation of the human 
heart, it does not matter whether events are truly re- 
ported or not. . . . You are quite right if the portrai!^ 
are painted from nature ; but, if they are ntainly pro- 
ducts of the historian’s imagination, are we not filing 
into the vety error which we wished to avoid, and giving 
an authority to the historian which we refused to the 
tutor P If my pupil is to see nothing but imaginary 
pictures, 1 pr^er to sketch them with my own hand, as 
they will at least be better adapted to him. 

^he worst historians for a young reader are those who 
give ns their opim'ons. Let Um be given facts and form 
his own opinions : that is the way in which he will learn 
to know mankind. If he is constantly guided an 
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opibuon, he eeee only with imotirar’s eyes; 
wheal these «ve taJcen away fnna hbxif he does not see 
at all 

1 rajeot imidern history, not only becanse it has no 
oharactm, all men in onr day being alike, bat beoaose 
oox historums, intent only on displaying their abilitiea, 
think of nothing bat high!y>coloared portraits, which 
often bear no resemblance to their originals. The 
ancients as a rule abound less in portraiture, and show 
less originality in their judgments but more sense. Yet 
even among the ancients there is great room for choice, 
and we should at first choose the simpler rather than the 
most reflectire historians. I would put neither Polybius 
nor Sidlnst into the hands of a boy : Tacitus is a book for 
the old, the young cannot understand him. We must 
leam to read in the actions of men the outlines of the 
human heart before we try to fathom it to the bottom. 
We must leam to read facts well before reading maxims. 
Philosophy, as it is laid down in maxims, belongs only 
to experience. The young should never generalise : all 
their instmotion should be contained in particulars. 

Thucydides is, in my opinion, the best model for 
historians; he r^tes the fa^ without giving his views; 
but he omits no droumstance which may serve to direct 
the reader’s judgment. He sets events before our eyes 
in their entirety; and, so far from interposing his own 
personality, he carefully conceals it. We seem no longer 
tO'be r ead e rs, but eye-witnessee. Unfortunately his cour ‘ 
stant subject is war, and a recital of battles is of all 
things the least instructiTe. Xenophon’s Bdreat of the' 
Tm flumHmd and Osssar’s Oomomtariet have ahnoat 
equal merit and the same defect. Honest Herodotus, 
without poriaaits and without maxims, but fiowing^ 
simple«ainded, and foil of idsariiq^ iuiA tnts restftig 
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pMrtienlairs, would perluikps bo tbo besfc bistnrioio if bis 
details did not freqmll^f dogenente into a chMishneSi 
wbioh is more likely to ritiate than to improre the taste 
of youth : it needs discernment to read him. I taJm no 
notice of Livy at present ; he is a politidaUj a rhetorichu^ 
and everything tiisA is nnsnitable at this age. 

History as a role is defective in recording only distinct 
and definite facts to which it can assign a name, place 
and datej bat the slow progressive oanses of these fiscts, 
to which these cannot be assigned, remain for eivsr na« 
known. How often do we find snocess or failure in a 
battle stated as the canse of a revolution which had be- 
come inevitable before the battle was fought! War 
only reveals events already determined by moral causes, 
which historians rarely notice. The philosophic spirit of 
the present day has directed the reflexions of many 
writers to this point; but I doubt whethentrnth hu 
gained by their labours. A madness for system having 
seiMd them all, no one sees things as they are, but as 
th^ afpree with his own particular system. 

To these reflexions we may add that history is a 
representation of actions rather than of men. The latter 
are shown only at certain chosen moments, in full parade 
uniform. We see a man only in public life, after he has 
prepared himself to be seen. History does not follow 
him into his house, into his study, into hu family cirde, 
among his friends : it paints him only when he is playing 
apart; it exhibits his costnnae rather than himsdf. 

, I wonld prefer to begin the stndy of the human heart 
with individaal biographies; for there the hero cannot 
oonceal himself; the biographer pursues him every- 
where; he gives him not a moment’s repose; he leaves 
him no comer in which be may avoid the piercing eye 
4tt tha apectatcnr; he k beat kAewn when ha bdievaa 
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hiouwtt most oonomled. "I like biographers^" says 
Htmtaigne, ‘^beoattse they are more interest^ in connsels 
ihan in events ; they show ns what passes within rather 
than without: Plutarch is the writer after my own heart." 
I admit that the character of a multitude of men or of a 
natdon is very different from that of an individual man, 
and that we shall be imperfectly acquainted with the 
human heart if we n^lect to study it also in the group ; 
but it is no less true that we must b^n by studying the 
single man in order to know mankind in general, and 
that, if we know the propensities of each individual, it 
will not be difficult to foresee their effects when they are 
combined in the body of the people. 

Here again we are compelled to have recourse to the 
ancients, partly for the reasons already stated, and partly 
because familiar and homely details, however true 
and characteristic, are banned by the modem style. 
Hence men are disguised in private no less than in 
public life. . . . Plutarch’s excellence lies mainly in 
those very details into which we dare not enter. He 
has an inimitable art of depicting great men doing small 
things, and he is so happy in his tonch that often a word, 
a smile or a gesture is enough to characterize his hero. 
. . . Cesar, in passing through a poor village and talk- 
ing familiarly with his friends, discloses unintentionally 
the deceiver, who pretended that he only desired to be 
on an equality with Pompey. 

[A number of other instances are given.] 

There are few people in a position to imagine the effect 
which reading, thus directed, can have on young minds. 
We are de aden e d by books from our infancy and are 
aoenstcaned to read withont thinkii^il We are further- 
ntoire Im affected beoanse we have within onrselTeB 
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8Rii» paastoiui and prejndioes wiili whidi histoiy and Ufa 
abonnd; we come to re^iard ereiy tramsactaon as natntalj 
liaTxag deriated from Katore odrselves, we judge ol 
others accordingly. But imagine a yoath educated 
according to my principles; imagine my l^Smile, few 
whom eighteen y^rs of earnest care have had as their 
one object to preserve a sound judgment and'integrity 
of heart; imagine him, when the enrtain is raised, cast- 
ing his eye for the first time on the stage of the world, 
or rather placed behind the scenes, observing the actors 
dress and undress, and counting the cords and puUieB 
whose gross prestige deceives the eyes of the spectators. 
His first surprise will soon be succeeded by emotions of 
shame and contempt for his species; he will be indignant 
at the sight of mankind, their own dupes, lowering them- 
selves to such child’s play; he wiU weep to see his 
brethren tear each other in pieces for mere shadows, 
and become beasts of prey because they could not be 
content to be men. Given the natural inclinations of 
our pupfl, if the tutor has any judgment in the choice 
of books and any capacity for directing the youth in his 
reflexions, his reading will assuredly be a course of 
practical philosophy, much better and more intelligible' 
than the idle specidstions which confound Gie minds of 
our young people in the schools. 

{He then snmests how Bmile will be affected by 
.various historiou ebaraoters.] 

b. Practical Experience. 

J&Boile, rdlecting on his superiority to others, irill be 
tempted to suppose the work of your reaeon to be the 
product of Ins own, sjod to attribute his happineas to his 
merit. Hankind, he will say, are fools, but I am wise. . * . 
He is mistaken, and must be undeceived ; or rather the 
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ioist»lE» mnrt be preranted, iMt It b« too late alter to 
correotit. 

lliere u no fcdlj of whidi a sane man jnaj not be 
enxed except ywiitjr; if anyUiing can correct this fault, it 
mnst be experience, wbicb may at least check its growth 
in tile early stages. Do nxst therefore waste yonr pains 
in fine arguments, if you wish to convince your pupil 
that he is a man like others and is sabject to the same 
frailties. Dive him experience of the fact, or he will 
never learn it. Here is another exception to my own 
rules. I deliberately expose my pupil to every accident 
which may convince him that he is no wiser than others. 
Our adventure with the juggler must be repeated in 
many forms. I let flatterers take every advantage of 
him } if wastrels lead him into folly and extravagance, I 
let him risk the danger ; if gamblers entice him to the 
table, 1 let him become their dope ; I let them flatter, 
rob and fleece him; and when, after draining his purse, 
they end by laughing at him, I thank them in his 
presence for the lesson which they have been good 
enough to teach him. . . . 

[The tutor must not assume a false dignity,] but the 
pupil ought not to suppose his tutor as ignorant as him- 
self and as easily imposed on. Such an opinion is in 
place in a child, who, unable to make comparisons, brings 
mankind down to his own level and gives his confidence 
only to those who can so reduce themselves. But a youth 
as dd and as sensible as Hmile cannot be so hoodwinked, 
nor would it be good for him if heoonld. The confidenoe 
which he should feel for his tutor is of another kind j it 
is founded on the authority of reason and on superiority 
of knowledge. . . . 

The greatest skill of a tutor is in so controlling the 
ritustioas and in BO applying his exhortatioBoi tiist he oaa 
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fwwsee whan his pap3sviUyiddMidvh«aheinU{MMi^ 
ao that he may everywhere saironnd him with lea^ai ti 
experience without exposing him to too great danger. 
Warn him of his mistiJces before he fsJls into them, but 
never reproach him afterwards ; for that will only ronse 
and inflame his self-esteem. A lesson which rouses 
opposition is worthless. I know nothing more fatnoos 
than to say ** I told you so.” 

The age of faults is the age for fables. In censuring 
foUy under a borrowed mask, you instruct without 
offending ; your pupil perceives that the moral is no lie 
by its obvious application to his own case. A child who 
has never been deceived by flattery will not understand 
the fable which I examined in a former page^ ; but the 
fmrward youth who has just been duped by a sycophant 
sees perfectly well that the raven was a fool, ^us from 
a fa^ he draws a maxim; and an experience which he 
would soon have forgotten is impressed on his memory by 
the fable. There is no moral instruction which may not 
be acquired by experience — our own or others. In 
cases where experience is dangerous, it must be learned 
from history. Where it may be safely risked, it is best 
that the young man should gain it for himself, and that 
the experience should be then converted into a general 
»n*xiTn by means of a fable. 1 do not mean that these 
nn^Tiwta should be emphasized or even stated. Nothing 
is more absurd than the "morals” with which fables 
generally end ; the moral is, or should be, obvious from 
the fable itself ; why deprive the reader of the pleasure 
of finding it out ? The grei^ art of teaching is to make 
your pU]^ enjoy his lesson : how can he enjoy it if his 
mind remains so passive during your recital tha/b he need 
do nothing in order to understand. 

« 8m n. Ua-UA 


see 
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doing good that become good : I know ol 
no metlu^ more certain. Employ your pupil in ereiy 
good action within his power; let the interest o£ the 
needy always be his own ; let him assist not only with 
his parse but with his care ; let him serre them, protect 
them, and dedicate his person and his time to their 
service; let him be their steward; he will never all his 
life be more nobly employed. . . . Bat are we to make 
Smile a knight errant, a redresser of wrongs, a paladin ? 
Shall he intrade into public affairs, play the sage, become 
the defender of the laws before the powerful — ^before 
the magistrates — ^before the King ! Bidicoloos names do 
not alter the nature of things. He will do everything 
which he knows to be good and nseful ; he will do no 
more, and he knows that nothing is good and usefol for 
him which is not suitable to his age. He knows that his 
first duty is towards himself, that the young ought to be 
diffident, circmnspect, respectful to age, cautious of speak* 
ing withont canse, modest in matters of indifference, but in* 
trepid in doing well and resolute in speaking the truth. . . . 

Emile hates noise and quarrels Iwth among men and 
animals. He will never set dogs to fight, or a dog to 
chase a cat. ... If discord reigns among his com* 
panions, he tries to reconcile them ; if he sees his f eUow- 
oreatures in affliction, he enquires into the nature of their 
distress ; if he see two men quarrelling, he asks the cause 
of tbeir hostility ; if he sees a poor man groan under the 
oppression 6f a great and powerful neighbour, he seeks 
means to relieve him of his trouble. 

In order to make a proper use of these dispomtiom^ in 
a xnanner suited to his i^, we must regulate both his 
acts ol kindness and Iw knowledge, and we must use his 
seal to augment them. 1 cannot repeat it too often; 
your lessonstoithe youn^ should consist of actions rather 
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tlnA of words } let theoa leant nothii^ freoa books wbieb 
iliej caa leant frtmi expermoe. 

{He then discttsses the nsejeesness of teachiztg Bihe* 
tone.] 

What does a schoolboy care how Hanitibal prevailed 
on his troops to cross the Alps? If, iosteaid of these 
magnificent harangnes, yon told him how he oonld 
persuade his master to give him a holiday, you may be 
sure he would pay more attention to your rules. 

[A long passage follows to show that the altruistio 
feelings have now been trained.] 

e. Teaching of Religion. 

It shoold be remembered that, as our &OBlttjM are 
confined to sensible objects, they present few oocasionB 
for the admission of abstract philosophical notions or of 
purely intellectual ideas. To acquire these, it is neces- 
sary either (1) to disengage ourselves from the body to 
which we are so firmly attached, or (2) to make a slow 
and gradual progress from object to object, or (3) to pass 
from the material to the intellectu^ wofld by o:^ 
gigantic leap. Such a leap is impossible for a chil^^ 
even men n^ plenty of ladders, made expressly for the 
purpose. Our first abstract idea is the first of these 
ladders; but I cannot easily see how to apt about 
oonstradang them. * 

The Ihoomprehensifale Being, in whom everything is '' 
comprehended, who gives motion to the nnrreim and 
ccdm the whole system o£ living creatoree, is nmther 
‘visiUe to sight nor palpalfie to touch ; He escapee the 
investigaticm of ail our sensee. The work is revealed, 
bat the Ar^ is conoeakd. It ia no small mattsv even 
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to learn Hie eadstenoe ; and, when we have proceeded 
thnB and aek what He is and where, onr become 
confnsed and bewildered, we can only make conjectures. 

Locke would have us begin with the stud;’ of spirits 
and proceed later to that of bodies. 1%is is the mrthod 
of superstition, of prejudice, of error; it is not that 
of reason", nor even of nature, till it has been thrown out 
of gear; it is to shut our eyes in order to learn to see. 
It is requisite to study the nature of bodies for a long 
time, if we are to acquire a clear notion of spirits, or even 
to suspect their existence. The contrary order only 
serres to encourage materialism. 

As onr senses are the primary instruments of our 
knowledge, we hare an immediate idea only of sensible 
and corporeal objects. The word ‘'spirit’^ has no rnmn* 
ing lor those who hare nerer thought philosophically. 
In the minds of children and of the common people, a 
spirit is nothing more than a body. Do they not ima^e 
spirits which shout and talk and fight and make a noise ? 
It murt be admitted that spirits which hare arms and 
tongues greatly resemble bodies. This is the reason why 
all nations, not eren excepting the Jews, hare worshipped 
, corporeal deities. . . . Polytheism was the first reli^on, 
idolatry the first worship. Men could only recognise a 
single God after the generalization of their ^eas had 
gradually pr<^pes8ed to a point when they were able to 
postula^ a first cause, to subsume the whole ofabem cA 
being under a single idea, and to gire a meaning to the 
meet abstract of all terms, substance." Brery child 
whobdieras in a God is ther^ore necessarily an idolater, 
or at least an intKropomorphist ; and, when onoe tjhe 
imagination has ‘puld^ GmI in risible f<»m, it is reiy 
rarely that the understanding will erer lom a . true 
conospticn of Him. 
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[Se then urges the diSoolty of giving nn exphnnliiHi 
of the attribntes of God.] 

If we speak to them of the power of God, they wilil[ 
think Him to be almost as strong as their father. In all '* 
oases their measure of possibilities is limited by their 
knowledge; they think that everything of which they 
are merely told^mnst less than that which th^ have 
seen for themselves. >^f we tried to give an idea of a 
king to a Swiss peasant, who ihinks himself the richest 
of mankind, he will proudly ask ns if a king poss e sses a 
hundred cows grazing on the rooTmtains. 

I foresee how surprised my readers will be that I have 
let the first period of my pupil's life pass Without once 
speaking to him of rel^rion. At fifteen he does not 
know whether he has a soul, perhaps it will be too soon 
for him to learn it at eighteen ;'for if he learns it too soon, 
there is a risk of his never knowing it at all.'<^ 
j If I had to paint a picture of the most deplorable 
rapidity, I should take for my subject a pedant teaching 
children their catechism i and were I anxious to make an 
idiot of a child, I should oblige him to explain what he 
meant when he said it. It may be objected that the 
greater part of the dogmas of Christianity are mysteries, 
and that to expect the human mm4 to understand them 
is not BO much to expect ^hat children should be men^ 
ihat,men should be more. Before we admit mystenei^ 
we must at least comprehend that they are incompre- 
hensible, and children are not capable even of this 
oonceptiom At an age when everything is mysterious, 
there are no such things, properly speaking, as mya- 
tones. . . # What can a child ^ieve when he professes 
Ohristianil^ ? He can bd^e only what he conoedvei^ 
and he conceives so littl^o^ vhat he ie made to say thatj 
if yon teQ him the direct opptsmlbef he w0 ado|it the 
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llkMor dogm» as mdily m the lonner. The faith of 
children and of many men is merely an affair of 
geography. . . . 

f fiew^ of dimlging the trath to those who cannot 
understand it; this is the way to substitute error in its 
pkpe. It wwe better to have no idea of God than to ' 
entertain mean, fantastic, injurious and unworthy ideas ; 
it is a smaller evil to be ig^norant of Him than to insult 
Him. " 1 had much rather,” says the admirable Plutarch, 
''that people should believe that there is no such person 
as Plutarch than that they should say he is unjust, envious, 
jealous, and so tyrannical as to require of others what he 
has not left them power to perform.” 

The great evil of those preposterous images of God' 
which we trace on the minds of children is that they 
remain indelible all their lives; that, when they are 
men, they have no truer conceptions of God than they 
had when they were children. I once knew a very 
worthy and religious woman in Switzerland, who was 
so fir^y convinced of this truth that she would give 
her son no early instruction in religion, lest he should 
be content with these imperfect ideas and neglect the 
acquisition of more perfect ideas when he grew up. 
This child never hea^ the name of God uttered but 
with love and reverence; and, whenever he began to 
qpeak of Him, was immediately silenced, as if the subject 
were too great and sublime for his comprehension. This 
reserve excited his curiosity, and his self-esteem aspired 
after the time when he should be made acquainted with , 
the mystery that was so carefully concealed from him. ^ 

[Here follows the " Savoyard Curate's Confession."] 

So long as we attach no importance to human authorify' 
mr to the prejudices of the country in which we are 
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boKUytlieiuiaided light of reason cannot^ in theteMhii^ 
of natnre, lead ns farther than natural ri^gion, and 
there I stop vith my Smile. li he must have anther, 
1 ha^e no longer any right to be his guide ; he alone 
must choose it. ■ 

We act in conjunction with Nature; while she is 
forming the physical man, we are striving to form the 
moral man ; but our progress is at different rates. The 
body is strong and robust while the mind is still weak 
and feeble ; and, let the art of man do what it will, the 
sensibility is sure to get the start of reason. To restrain 
the former and to excite the latter has hitherto been our 
gpreat care ; that the man might be as uniform as possible. 
By developing his natural powers and by cultivating his 
reason we have restrained and regulated his growing 
sensibility. Intellectual ideas have moderated the im- 
pression of sensible objects In ascending to the principle 
of things we have freed him from the subjection of ^e 
senses. It was easy to rise from the study of nature to 
the search for its Author. 

As soon as we have attained to this point, what an 
additional hold have we gained over our pupil ! What 
new ways have we found to speak to his heart ! Then 
only does he find it his true intereet to be virtuous ; to 
do good without regard to men, and without compulsion 
from the laws. . . . 


d. Teaching of Sex. 


[This topic plays an all-important part in Book IT.j 
indeed it would be difficult to exagge^e the extcmt to 
whK^ the desire to prese^e Jhe pupil from Boussean^s 
own vicions hie determines the wnole course of the 


ktaining. IShe isolation and the complete dependence 
of the bc^ on the tutor may be very htfga^ datenained 
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by Hus ootu^^itotL j uiidottbtedly it rons «a » mb* 
caxrent ^burongh Book lY. and mainly determines the 
relation of tutor and pnpil at this stage. Here par> 
tionlarly Bousseau believes that the state of Society has 
vitiated the inclinations of Katnre. As his treatment 
has more interest from this point of view of considering 
its bearing on the rest of Bonssean^s scheme of education 
than from anything contained in it for its own sake, a 
^nopsis with a very few passages will be sufficient. 
The first passage on the subject comes between the 
selections numbered 1 a and 1 h above : it deals with the 
manner of treating the curiosity of young children on 
the birth of children.] 

Let your answers be serious, short, and definite, with 
no appearance of hesitation. It is needless to add that 
th^ should be strictly true. A single admitted &l8e- 
ho(^ told by the teacher to the pnpil would destroy for 
ever the fruits of education. Total ignorance might be 
the best solution j but they should learn betimes what 
cannot always be concealed. Nothing should be left to 
chance ; if yon are not absolutely certain that yon can 
keep him in ignorance till sixteen, tell him before ten. . . . 
The delicacy of expression used by polite people before 
children, as it presupposes knowledge which children 
should not possess, is highly injudicious. [To enquiries, 
a mother should dwell on the pains of child-birth.] The 
ideas of pain and death cast a veil of sadness over the 
imagination and stifle curiosity ; his thoughts centre, not 
on the cause, but on the resnlts of child-birth. [Stress 
is then laid on the danger of letting children heqr loose 
talk, etc.] 

[The topic is resumed aft«r the section on ndigioiis 
teaching. Be argues that the critioal am can be much 
|)ostponed, and mnoh of the treatment is based on this-^ 
isolation, eeatpaitaon, etc. The rest of tibia long section is 
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oeoiijttod wilih the inflnenoe wlnoh tlw tator Mn gain ov«ir 
tlie ptipjl during adolesbenoe.] 

Hitherto I have restramed him by ignorance; now 
he most restrain himself by his knowledge. This is the 
time to giye in my aooonnts to him, to explain to him 
how his time and mine hare been employed ; what we 
owe to each other ; all his moral relations, all the engage- 
ments he has contracted with others or others with him, 
to what point he has come in the growth of his faculties, 
what remains to be done, the difBculties he will meet 
and the means of surmounting them, in what ways 1 
can still help him and in what he must henceforth rdy 
entirely on himself, and finally the critical point which 
he has now reached, and all the solid reasons which 
should lead him to keep the closest watch over himself 
before listening to his growing desires. Remember that, 
to guide the man, yon must follow a method exactly 
opposite to that which you used to guide the child. Do 
not hesitate to instruct him in those dangerous mysteries 
which for so long yon carefully concealed from him. 
Since he must know them ere long, it is proper that his 
knowledge should come from you alone. 

Many readers may imagine that I mean no more than 
a trsau^t conversation. Not thus is the human heart 
govmmed I There are periods in human life that dionld 
never be forgotten ; such for Hmile is that of the instruc- 
tion of which 1 speak. One of the mistakes of the 
present day is to leave ite reasonings too unaided, as 
if' men wstre pure spirita. Du modem times men have 
i|p longer any hold over one another but force and 
ktereat ; the ancienta d^ much more by persuasion and 
the emotions, because &ey did not neglect the language 
ofogna. All agreaiiiffiita were oonoluded with greatest 
sfdemniiyrf in difdeir tp mder timm the more hr^kbb. 
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The wdl of oaths, the weU of the Seeing and the lifing, 
the old oak of Mamre, the attesting heaps of stones; 
each were the mde hut august monuments of the sanctify 
of conhractst In the State, subjects were deeded by 
the external pomp of royal authority. The emblems of 
dignify-^throne, sceptre, purple rol^, crown, diadmn — 
were sacred. The respect shown to the emblems created 
a veneration for the wearer ; without troops or threats, 
he spoke and was obeyed. 

I shall not rush to Smile’s room and make a long dry 
discourse. I shall begin by stirring his imagination ; 1 
iilidt choose the time, the place and the objects most 
likely to favour the right impression ; I shall invite all 
nature, as it were, to be witness to our discourse; I shall 
call on the Eternal Being, whose work it is, to attest its 
truth ; I shall take Him for a judge between us ; I shall 
mark the place where we are, the surrounding rocks, 
groves, and hills, as monuments of our mutual engage- 
ments. In telling him all I have done for him, I shall 
speak as if I had done it for myself; he will see in my 
tender affection the reason of my cares. Instead of 
narrowing his heart by continually talking of his own 
interest, I intend henceforth only to mention my own. 
"My child, my joy, my work; it is in your happiness 
that I look for my own; if you disappoint my hopei^ 
take twenty years off my life; you make my old age 
miseraldeP’ ... 

I have not the least doubt that he will himself cxnne 
to the point to which I wish to bring him, will eagerly 
put himself under my protection, and, alarmed at the. 
perils which surround him, will say with all the fire of* 
yiM^, " My friend, my protector, my master t Eesnnie 
the author^ yon wish to resign. . . But take care 
you do not too qtdddy take him at his word, lesl^ if avar 
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ifOwc feia aipp9axB too bMivy^ 1 m think himaeU 
to ahkke it off, on the ground that he haa been taken b^r 
enrprsaet • • • 

A» aoon as mj authority is established, mj first ears 
will be to guard against any need of tudng it. 1 shall 
qMun no pains to establish myself in his oonfidenoe, to 
beoome more and more the confidant of his feeUngs, and 
to be the arbiter of his pleasure. Instead of opposing, 
I shall consult his youthful inclinations, in order to have 
Uiem under my diction; I shall enter into his. designs 
to the end that I may condnct them ; and I ehall not 
endeavour to procure him a distant good at the expense 
of his present happiness. 

8. fibuLi^s Entbakcb into Soozixt. 
a. His actual Conduct in Society. 

&:ule was not formed to live in solitude ; as a member 
of sooiely, he most fulfil its functions. Framed to live 
with men, he must know them. He knows mankind in 
general; he must now learn to know them as individuals. 
He knows what men do in the world ; he must now learn 
how they live. It is time to show him the outside of 
this great stage, of which he already knows the hidden 
maohineiy. * . . Whoever learns to know the world too 
young, will follow its usages without reflexion or choice 
ell his life; and, despite his ooncmt, without knowing the 
real nature of his acts. But the man who lemms these 
leSBOQS at a time when he can see the underlying reasons 
will :l^llow them with more disoemment, and consequently 
mate acqpratdy and with a better grace. . . . Introdnoe 
if-jouth into the world at twenty, and under good direo* 
he will beoome mmre amiable and more judimonsty 
polished In a year than his neighbonr who has been bred 
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there from infancj. The former can see the reasons for 
oar behaviour in relation to age, to station and to sex, 
can reduce them to principles, and can extend them to 
unforeseen cases ; whereas the latter, having only routine 
to guide him, is puzzled as soon as he leaves the beaten 
track. In France, young ladies are educated in convents 
till they marry ; have they any difficulty in learning the 
manners of society ? 

[Neither must it be postponed too late. On his entrance 
into society, the tutor thus addresses the pupil : — ] 

"Your heart needs a companion; let ns go in search 
of one suitable. Perhaps it will not be easy to find her; 
real merit is always scarce; let us not be in a hurry, 
neither let us be discouraged. No doubt she exists, and 
we shall find her at last, or at least the most like her. . . 

I should be the most awkward of men, if I did not make 
him fall in love with her without knowing who she was. 
It does not matter whether the object of my description 
is imaginary ; it is enough if it makes him dislike every 
other who might tempt him, if, wherever he goes, he 
prefers his chimera to the real objects that will meet his 
eyes. ... 1 would go so &r as to name her ; 1 should 
say with a smile, “ Let us call your love Sophie ; Sophie 
is a name of good angary ; if your choice does not bear 
that name, at least she will be worthy of it. . . .** After 
these particulars, if, without affirming or denying, you 
escape by evasions, his suspicions will be changed into 
certainty; he will really believe that you are making 
a myst^ of the lady whom you design to be his wife, 
and that he will see her in due time. When once you 
have led him thus &r, if you have wisely chosen the 
points to emphasize, the rest is easy ; you may introduce 
him into the world almost without danger. 
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of the debauchery of Frencdi youths is a fashion ; 
JSimle has been trained to rely on his own judgment.] 

Into whatever rank he was bom, into whatever society 
he is introduced, his entrance will be plain andaimple : 
and please Ood he be not so unhappy as to shine I He 
neither has nor wishes to have the qualities which strike 
at first sight. . . . His manner of saluting is neither 
shy nor vain, but natural and true ; he knows no restraint 
or disguise ; in the midst of an assembly, he is just the 
same as when he is alone. . . . He neither disputes and 
contradicts, nor cringes and flatters : he states his own 
opinion without attacking those of others; for he loves 
liberty above everything, and freedom of speech is one 
of its chief prerogatives. He says little, because he does 
not care that others should think about him; for the 
same reason he says nothing but what is useful, for what 
other motive could make him speak T . . . Far from 
shocking the prejudices of others, he conforms to their 
habits willingly enough ; not with a view of appearing 
well acquainted with them or of affecting the airs of a 
man of the world, but on the contrary to avoid notice : 
he is never more content than when people pay no atten- 
tion to him. Though at his entrance into the world he 
is totally unacquainted witli its manners, he is not for 
that reason shy or nervous. If he conceals himself, it is 
not owing to embarrassment, but because, to see well, 
a person must not be seen. What others think of him 
doM not give him the least uneasiness ; nor is he at all 
afraid of ridicule. . . . Towards the other sex,! believe 
he will be sometimes timid and bashful; but surely this 
bashfnlness will not be disagreeable to them. . . . No- 
one will be more exact in all the rules of deoomm which 
are founded on nature or evmi on the well-being of 
aomeiy ; but he will prefer the former to the latter ; thus 
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he will pay a far grMter reepect to a priTate person who 
is older than himself than to an official of his own 
age. ... He will be, if yon will, an amiable stranger. 
At first they will excuse hm singularities and say " He 
will improve.” When they become accustomed to his 
conduct and see that he does not change, they will oon" 
tinne to excuse him by saying " He was made so ” 

b. Study of Literature. 

While studying men by their behaviour in the world, 
as he formerly studied them by their passions in history, 
he will have frequent occasion to reflect on the objects 
which gratify or displease our feelings. He will in fact 
be considering the philosophy of taste, a study suited to 
his present period of life. 

liie further we go in search of a definition of taste, the 
more we are bewildered ; taste is only the power of judg- 
ing what will please or displease the greatest number. 
Go beyond that and no definition is possible. It docs 
not follow that men of taste constitute the majority ; for, 
although a majority form a correct judgment on each 
subject, there are few who agree with the majority on 
every subject ; and, though the most general agreement 
of tastes constitutes good taste, yet there are few people 
of taste; just as there are but few handsome persons,, 
though beauty is only a union of the most ordinary 
islements. . . . 

Taste is natural to all mankind, but they do not . all 
possess it in the same degree. . . . The degree of taste 
which is possible for us depends on our innate sensibility; 
its development and form depend on the societiw in 
which we live. First, we must live in large sooiettes, to 
niakft many comparisons : secondly, they must be sooietiM 
of amusement a^ idleness, for those of bnsinesB are not 
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regnlftted by pleasure, but by self-interest: ibirdly, they 
must be societies in which there is not too great an 
inequality, where the tyranny of opinion is moderate, and 
where pleasure is more pr^ominant than vanity; for, 
where it is otherwise, fashion destroys taste, and we no 
longer look for objects which please us, but for those 
which win us distinction. . . . 

The works of men are beautiful only by imitation. All 
true models of taste are to be found in Nature. The 
further we deviate from the master, the more do our 
copies degenerate. We take our models from the objects 
which we love ; or, if beauty of imagination is subjected 
to caprice and authority, &om the objects which are 
approved by our guides. Our guides are the artists, the 
great and the wealthy ; and their guides are self-interest 
and vanity. The wealthy wish to display their wealth, 
and the artists to win a share of it : thus they compete 
with one another in the search after new methods of 
expense. Henceforth luxury establishes its sway; we 
come to admire the costly and difScult; beauty is found 
in contradicting, not in imitating,* Nature. Luxury and 
bad taste are inseparable ; wherever taste is expensive, 
it is false. . . . 

Consult the taste of women in physical matters, which 
pertain to the judgment of the senses, and that of men 
in moral matters, which are more dependent on the 
understanding. . . . 

If, in training my pupil's taste, 1 had to choose between 
those coantries where taste had yet to be formed and 
timsa where it bad already d^enerated, 1 should proceed 
backwards, beginning with the latter and ending with 
the fanner. My reason is that vitiaticm of taste proceeds 
from an excessive delicacy in distinguishing shades of 
diSesenoe which escape a more obtuse gase, that thia 
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delicacy leads to a spirit of CTitieiam. Discrimmation 
reveals variety; it increases shades of feeling and 
renders taste less nniform, till at last there are as many 
-tastes as there are critics. Through the disputes on the 
merits of these tastes, knowledge and criticism are 
extended, and we learn to think. Delicate observation 
is only possible among persons of wide experience, 
because it is a late development ; and persons unaccus- 
tomed to large societies confine their attention to broader 
features. Perhaps there is no civilised town where the 
general taste is worse than in Paris; yet this is the 
capital where good taste is trained, and few books of 
note have lately been written in Europe of which the 
author has not been to Paris to form his taste. Those 
who think it enough to read Parisian books are mistaken ; 
far more is learned from the conversation of authors than 
from their books ; and authors are not the persons from 
whom you learn most. It is the spirit of societies which 
developes our intellectual powers and extends our vision 
as far as it will reach. If you have a spark of geninsy 
spend a year in Paris : you will soon be all that you are 
capable of becoming — or else you will never be anything 
at all. 

You may learn to think in places where bad taste 
prevails; but you must not think like those who are 
infected with it, though it is difiSonlt to avoid this 
danger if you reside among them too long. ... I shall 
take care not to refine Emile’s judgment so far as Ip 
transform it : and when his discrimination has beocme 
d^cate enough to distinguish and to compare the 
diiSferent tastes of mvikind, it will be on more simjde 
objects that 1 shall lead him to base his own. ... 

This is the time for reading and for agreeable bobka, 
for teaching him toanalyae a dwx»ine,and forinitiatiiqf 
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him into all the beauties o£ eloquence and style. It is 
little use learning languages for their own s^e j their 
■value is not so important as people imagine ; bnt the 
study of languages leads to ^at of general grammar. 
Yon must learn Latin properly to know French; you 
must study and compare both languages to understimd 
the rules of speech. 

Besides, there is a certain compelling simplicity of 
taste which is found only in the writings of the ancients. 
In oratory, in poetry, in every kind of literature, as well 
as in history, he will find them abounding in matter but 
sparing of reflexions. Modem authors on the contrary 
say little and generalize much. To be perpetually giving 
ns their judgment as law is not the way to form our 
own. The difference of taste in the two periods is 
evident in public monuments and even on tomb-stones. 
Ours are covered with eulogiums ; on theirs you might 
read facts. ... '' Traveller, go tell Sparta we died here 
to obey her holy laws : you can see that these words 
were not written by the Academy of Inscriptions. 

As my pupil sets so little value on words, I am much 
mistaken if his attention is not directed to these 
differences and if they do not influence his choice of 
authors. Struck with the masculine eloquence of 
Dmnosthenes, he will say, "This is an orator" : reading 
Cicero, he will remark, ** This is a pleader.” 

will generally prefer the writings of the 
ondents, if only for this reason, that, coming earlier, 
they-were nearer Nature and had more invention. Let 
la Motte and the Abl>4 Terrasson say what they will, 
thwe is no real advance in reason among men ; what is 
gained in one way is lost in another. We all start from 
the same point ; and, as the time which we spend on the 
thonghts of others is not availabla to learn how to think 
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for onn^TW, we possess more seoond-liaiid knowledge 
and less originality. . . . 

Having thus nmde my pupil mount to the springs of 
pure literature, I likewise show him the stagnant waters 
in the reservoirs of modem compilers — ^journals, transla- 
tions, and dictionaries ; upon all these he will cast on 
eye, and then leave them for ever. . . . 

I take him to the theatre to study, not manners, but 
taste : to those who are capable of reflexion taste b best 
shown in the theatre. Lay precepts and morab aside," 
I should say to him, they are not to be learned here. 
The stage was not made to exhibit truth, but to please 
and amuse ; there b no other place where yon can so 
easily leam the art of pleasing and interesting the 
human heart. The study of the stage leads to that of 
poetiy ; for both have the same object. If he has but 
the least spark of taste for it, with what pleasure will he 
cultivate the poetical languages, Greek, Latin and 
Italbnl These studies will be recreation, not forced 
work, and will be for thb reason the more valuable ; they 
will be hb delight at an age and amid circumstances 
when the heart b so keen in the pursuit of every kind of 
beauty which b able to attract it. Contrast Smile and 
a school-boy when they read Tibullus or Plato’s 
Sympoaium, or the fourth book of the JEnaid / 

My chief design in teaching him to feel and to love 
the beautiful in all its manifestations b to fix thereon 
hb affection and taste to prevent a change of hb natnral 
inclinations and to hinder him from ever seeking in 
wealth a happiness which he can find within himselfl 
X have observed elsewhere that taste b no more thai^ 
sdf-kziowledge in regard to little things. Thb b very 
true; but, since it is on the som of little Uiings that the 
jdeasue of life depends, attention to them b by no 
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xamoB ft triyiftl m«tAer. fVom it w« leftm to drink deep 
of the good things which lie within onr reach and to 
drain from them all the meaning which th^ can have 
for ns. I am not speaking of moral good, which 
depends on the disposition of the mind, but only of the 
domain of the senses-^of real pleasure as opposed to 
prejudice and opinion. 

[The book conclodes with a long section containing a 
plea for simplidty of life, the author showing how little 
pleasure is gained from various conventional luxuries.] 
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EDUCATION OF GIELS 


1. Stbtckatic Account: Emilk, Book V., Past I. 
a. Characterietics and Duties of Women. 

SoPHix most be a woman as Emile is a man ; that is, she 
must be endowed with every quality suited to her species 
and to her sex, in order to taJte her place in the physical 
and moral order. Let os begin by examining the re* 
semblances and differences between her sex and onr 
own. 

In evoiTthing that does not pertain to sex, woman is 
man; in eveiyrthing that pertains to sex, man and 
woman have at eveiyr point resemblances and differences. 
Comparison is difficult, because it is hard to determine 
what characteristics do or do not pertain to sex. Many 
broad differences, which do not at first appear related 
thereto, are in reality connected with it by ties which we 
are unable to discover. These relations and difiermiceB 
must influence character. This consequence is obvious 
and conforms to experience. Hence we see the idleness 
oi the dispute concerning the superiority or equality of 
the sexes ; as if each by piusuing the intent of nalmre 
acoording to its own destination were not more perfect 
on that.aooahnt than if it bore a greater reaemMance to 
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the other. In their common qmdities, they are equal ; 
in regard to their difiereneee, they do not admit of a 
comparison ; a perfect woman and a perfect man ought 
not to resemble one another in mind any more than in 
face, and perfection does not admit of degrees of com- 
parison. . . . 

Woman was made specially to please man; if the 
latter most please her in tnm, it is a less direct necessity ; 
his merit consists in his strength, he pleases by that fact 
alone. This is not the law of love, I grant ; bnt it is the 
law of nature, which is antecedent even to lore. If 
woman is formed to please and to live in subjection, she 
must render herself agreeable to man instead of proyok- 
ing his wrath ; her strength lies in her charms. 

There is no sort of parity between man and woman as 
to the importance of sex. The female is female all her 
life, or at least all her youth. Everything incessantly 
reminds her of her sex; and, to discharge her duties 
well, her whole mode of life must be relative to them. 
She needs care during her pregnancy, and an easy 
sedentary life while nursing her children; to bring them 
up, she requires patience and sweetness, seal, and an 
affection which nothing can discourage : she is the bond 
i which connects the children with their father; she 
alone can make him love them and inspire him with 
confidence to call them his own. What tenderness 
and care must she not exert to preserve unity in the 
&mily! . . . 

..Is a woman able to pass by sadden alterationB from 
•one mode of life to anothw without risk or danger? 
Can she be a nurse to-day, an Amason ^morrow ? Oaa 
she change her tastes and inoHnatio||||| a chamsleoii 
changes its hue? Shall she pass somenly &om the 
domeetic hearth and the gnidanoe of her family to ^ 
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bniE^ed by tb« weatiker, to endnra work, fatigue a&d 
the dangers of war ? Shall she be now timorous, now 
intrepid, at one time delicate, at another robust f 

h. Educational Corollaries. 

When once it is shown that men and women neither 
are nor ought to be constituted alike either in character 
or in temperament, it follows that they ought not to 
receive the same education. In pursuance of the 
dictates of nature, they ought to act in concert, but not 
to be employed in the same operations ; their work may 
be directed to the same end, but should be different in 
itself, and so should be the tastes which direct it. We 
have tried to form the natural man; for fear lest our 
work remain imperfect, let us see how to train a woman 
that shall match him. 

If you wish to be always under proper guidance^ 
always follow the indications of nature. The dia- 
tingoishing marks of the sex ought to be respected 
as nature’s ornament. I hear you continually saying, 
’’Women have this or that defect from which we are 
exempt.” Your pride deceives you; they would be 
defects in you, but they are characteristics of women ; 
the world would not be so well constituted if women did 
not possess these qualities. Prevent these pretended 
defects from degenerating, but take care not to destroy 
them. 

Women on the other hand are apt to complain that we 
bring them up to be vain and coquettish, and that we 
oon&ually amuse them with frivolities in order the 
mom easily to remain their masters; in short, they 
throw back on us the Uame for the imperfections 
which we aoouse them. What folly I How long is it 
linoe men have ooncwmsd themselves with the eduoatkm 
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of giriaf Who debars i^eir mothers from bringing 
thetn np in whatever manner thej please? . . . The 
more their sex tries to resemble ours, the less influence 
they will have over ns; and then it is that we shall be 
really their masters. 

The several abiUtiea common to the two sexes are not 
equally distributed, but in the final result the differences 
are compensated; woman counts for more as woman and 
less as man ; wherever she asserts her own rights, she 
has the advantage of ns; wherever she attempts to 
usurp ours, the advantage is on our side. This general 
tmth can only be contradicted by alleging exceptions, a 
manner of arguing constantly n^ by gallant admirers 
of the fair sex. 

To cultivate in woman the qualities of man and to 
neglect her own is therefore evidently to act to her 
prejudice. . . . But does it follow that a woman ought 
to be brought up in absolute ignorance and confined 
entirely to the management of a household ? Shall man 
make a servant of his help-mate and deprive himself in 
her company of the greatest charm of society? The 
better to keep her in subjection, shall he debar her from 
all feeling and knowledge ? Will he make her a mere 
machine ? No, surely ; this was never the intention of 
Nature in endowing her with so delightful and imagi- 
native a mind ; on the contrary. Nature intends that she 
should think, should judge, should love, should learn, 
and should improve her understanding as she improves 
her person : these are the arms with which she has sup- 
plied her, to compensate for the strength which she 
laoks, and to control that which we possess. She ought 
to lemm many things, but only such as are of use to her 
to know. . . . 

On the good oonstitution of mothers depends in the 
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first instance that of their children; on the care of 
women depends the first education of men ; on women 
also depend our manners, onr passions, onr tastes, our 
pleasnres, and even our happiness. Thus the whole/ 
education of women should be- relative to men. Tof 
please them, to be useful to them, to win their love and| 
esteem, to bring them up when young, to tend then! 
when grown, to advise and console them, and to make\ 
life sweet and pleasant to them ; these are the duties of 
women at all times, and what they ought to learn from 
infancy. Unless we are guided by this principle, we 
shall miss our aim, and all the instructions which we 
bestow on them will contribute neither to their happiness 
nor to our own. . . . 

c. Early Studies: Needlework. 

Little girls, almost from their cradle, love dress ; not 
content with being pretty, they wish to be thought so. . . . 
From whatever quarter girls receive this first lesson, it is 
a very good one. Since the body is, in a sense, bom^ 
sooner than the mind, it needs to be trained earlier.j 
This priority of bodily training is common to both sexes,! 
but it is directed to a different object. In the case of 
boys the object is to develop strength, in the case o^ 
girls to bring out their charms. Not that these charac>| 
teristics ought to be exclusively confined to one sex, but 
that there is an inversion of their importance. Women 
need enough strength to act gracefully, men enough 
skill to act easily. 

An exaggerated delicacy in women spreads to men. 
Women should not be vigorous to the same extent as 
men ; but they need v%our for the sake of men, that is 
to say, m order to secure vigour in their offspring. In 
this rmpeot the convents, where the hoarders receive 
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fe simple diet but obtain plenty of recreatioa, of open- 
sir games and of running in' the garden, are preferatde 
to most homes, where the daughters are damtilj fed, are 
always being coaxed or scolded, and have not a moment's 
liberty to play, to jump or to nm about, to make a noise, 
or to indulge in any of those little levities which are 
so natural to their age. [He then praises the Spartan 
education.] 

Children of both sexes have, and ought to have, many 
amusements in common ; is it not the same when they 
are grown up f But there are also special tastes which 
distinguish each sex. Boys like movement and noise — 
drums, tops and hobby-horses ; girls prefer decorations 
that please the eye — looking-glasses, jewellery, baby- 
clothes, and particularly dolls. Dolls are the favourite 
amusement of little girls — a taste clearly based on their 
life-work. The physical part of the art of pleasing con- 
sists in dress, and this is the only part that children can 
learn. A girl will spend the whole day with her doll. . . . i 
But you will say, ''She dresses her doll, not herself.” 
No doubt; she sees her doll and does not see herself. . . . 
Here we have therefore an innate and distinctly marked 
taste : you have only to follow it and to direct it. It is 
certain that the little girl will wish with all her heart to 
know how to decorate her own doll, to make its top- 
knots, its handkerchief, its furbelow, its lace; she is 
made so entirely dependent on the good-will of others 
thiUi die would love to be indebted to nothing but her 
own indnstry. This suggests the g^ding principle of 
her jfirst lessons; they w^ be g^ven, not as prescribed 
tasks, but as special favours. Indeed most little girls 
dislike laamhig to read and writer but exhibit die greatest 
idteasure in learning the use of a needle. They wwagina 
themselves already grown women; they are delighted 
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wilh th» notion that these abilities can one day be 
employed on their own persons. . . . Both sexes indeed 
ought to confine their stndies to practical knowledge, 
but it is a more neoessary role in the case of women ; 
a woman's work, though less laborious, is or ought to be 
more continuous and more varied; she cannot indulge 
a hobby to the prejudice of her domestic duties. 

GKrls are gpenerally more docile than boys, and, as 
I shall shortly explain, we ought to make more use of 
authority with them : but it does not follow that we 
should make any requirement from them of which they 
do not see the utility. The art of mothers consists iif 
pointing out the utility of all which they prescribe ; and 
this is the easier, as the understanding ripens much| 
earlier in girls than in boys. ... If I am unwilling 
that compulsion should be used to make a boy leom to 
read, I have much stronger reasons against compelling 
a girl, until she clearly realizes its use. . . . Perhaps 
she should learn arithmetic before anything else; for 
nothing is more obviously of general use, nothing needs 
longer practice, and nothing gives more opportunities 
for nustakes than accounts. 

d. Moral Discipline ; Constraint. 

Always justify the tasks which you impose on young 
girls, bat never fail to impose them. Idleness and want 
^ docility are their two most dangerous faults, and the 
hardest to cure if once they have been allowed to grow. 
Girls ought to be energetic and industrious, but this is 
not all ; they should at an early age be inured to oon- 
atraint. This evil, if in their case it is an aril, is 
inseparable from their condition. They will all tlusir 
Utsb be subjected te an unceasing and unyielding eon* 
sfenint, that of convention. They must therefore be 
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ttocnsloindd to restrictioii from the first, that it may oost 
them nothing ; their fancies mnst be crashed, to subject 
them to the will of others. If they wish always to be 
I at work, they ought sometimes to be compelled to do 
\ nothing. . . . 

A girl who loves her mother or her aunt will work 
with her aU day without being tired; the chat alone 
makes amends for the restraint. . . . Girls who do not 
prefer the company of their mothers to any other society 
will never turn out well; but, if we wish to judge of 
their real feelings, we mnst watch them, and not merely 
rely on what they say ; for they are full of deceit and 
flattery, and learn very early to dissimulate. Nor should 
we bid them love their mothers as a duty ; affection does 
not spring from duty ; it is a matter in which compulsion 
has no place. Attachment, tenderness and habit are 
enoiigh to make a girl love her mother, unless the latter 
has done something to incur her aversion. Even the 
very restraint in which she is kept will, if properly 
directed, strengthen rather than weaken this inclina* 
tion ; for dependence is women's natural lot, and girls 
feel that they were made in order to obey. 

As they have or should have very little liberty, they 
are incli^d to carry that little to excess; extareme in 
everything, they give themselves up even more whole- 
heartedly to their amusements than do boys. . . . This 
eagerness ought to be checked; for it is the cause of 
many faults peculiar to women, among others of that 
capricious frwcination which in&tuates them to-day with 
smne thing which they will not notice to-morrow, fickle- 
new in their tastes is as fatal as excess ; and both are 
derired from the same source. Do not debar them from 
gaiety and laughter, from noise and msary games ; but 
see that they do not become so surfeited with one amuse- 
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flMHit tlilifc they harry vwmy to another; do not enffer 
them to be free from restoaint a single moment of their 
Irres. Aoenstom them to be eaUed away in the middb 
of their play and to return to their work without a 
murmur. &bit will tnlRce for the purpose, because in 
this ease it merely reinforcM Nature. 

Fratn this habitual constraint arises a docility which 
women need all their lives, since they never cease to be 
subject either to a man or to the opinions of men, and 
they are never suffered to render themselves independent 
of those opinions. The first and most important attribute* 
to a woman is good temper : formed to obey so imperfect 
a being as man, a being often so full of vices and always 
of imperfections, she ought to learn betimes to submit 
even to injustice, and to bear oppression from her husband 
without complaining. 

[He then disenBsea mgenuity in pleasing and extrava* 
ganoe in dress.] 

e. Teaching of ^'Aooomplisfaments.^* 

The first thing which giris discover as they grow oldeir 
is that an their external ommnents are insufficient unless 
tibsy ly^ve some that are personal. Beauty cannot be 
soquired ; ooqnattiy req ni re e time to develope; but they 
sssy strive to give grace to their gestores, to speak in a 
fisasittg tone^ to acquire a oomposed bearing, to walk 
lightly, to throw themselves into graceful attitude* smd 
to oho^ every advantage to mt oil their person. . . . 

1 ato aware that strict tators are opposed to hatHMag 
yatog[ gMi iimi^, datfcitig, or any of the agrslMtfo 
Sdeom | ffii hmiente. lUaisabs^. Who then is to liani 
ffiUtfiT Boytf For whmtt are these arto more hnpoitai^ 
hf toaa or lor womtnT Ton may say, "For aedher. 

u 
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Tomig profuiA songs is a mma { dsndng issn iftrsatiioa 
ol t]ks devil ; a girl ought to have no occnpatipa bat vorh 
aad imjer." Strangs emplojmsnts for a child of tea f 
For taj part, I am maoh afnud that those little saints 
who are compelled to spend their childhood in prayer 
wiU occupy their yonth in a very difierent manner, aad 
wtU do their best, when they are married, to make np for 
the time which they feel that they have lost when they 
were girls. We should regard age as well as sex; a 
young girl ought not to live like her grandmother, ehe 
should be lively and cheerful, play, dance and sing ae 
much as she pleases, and taste sJl ^ innocent phMstures 
of her sge : the time will come too eeon to ba sedate aad 
to put on a more serious demeanour. . . . 

The agreeable accomplishments are treated too much 
ae if they were serious pursuits; they have been over* 
syetemathsed : everything has been reduced to maxim 
and preoept, and young people am painfoUy bored by 
wbat was intended only for tl^eir amueement aad diver- 
Mon. NoUiing can be imagined more ridicnlons an 
old mnsiB or dancing master frowning on young people 
wbo wish only to laugh, and assuming a mom pedantic 
aad magisterial air in teaching his triflii^ art than if he 
wem iBstamoting them in their catechism. Dosssingmg, 
iat mstaDce, need written mnrio 7 Is it not possil^ to 
mnder tbs voice flexible and aoenrate, to learn to siiig 
witib. taste, and even to acocanpany, witbont knowing 
asini^notof . . . 

ft is often asked whether girie should be tanght by 
■tostimor mistresses. 1 do not Ipiow ; I should ^ gisd 
if (bey needed neither. Itwonldbebe^if th<grleniii«d 
tofomnSy what they have an etreng an 

mi if f ewscr koed tenemg mastMs wnm aesn 
iboat oar towap. • » % Xa Mts whioh jpfa an 
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objiwf bnt pleMnuw, Anyone xamy senre m teacher, tibiw 
lii^ber, mother, brother, eister, £riend« or tutors, their 
kiolda^f-glees, or prefereblj their own teste. Do uot 
otter to tseoh them, but wait for them to aek : we ought 
not to turn a reward into a task ; and this is preoiselj 
the kind of study in which the wish to suoce^ is t^ 
beginning of success. If we must haye formal lessons, I 
will not determine which sex is to give them. . . . 

Speech occupies the first place among the pleasing 
accomplishments ; by this means alone can we enhance 
those charms to which the senses are already aeons* 
tomed. . . . This, I imagine, is the reason why girls so 
soon aoqtiire a pretty manner of prattling, that they 
employ the right expression even before they know 
its meaning, and that we enjoy listening to them so longj 
before they can understand our conversation. . . . Maoj 
says what he knows, woman what she pleases; in ordei| 
to speak, a man needs knowledge, a woman needs 
taste; the chief aim of man ought to be the useful] 
of women the agreeable. Their discourse should have 
nothing in common save truth. We ought not therefore 
to restrain the prattle of girls like that of boys with the 
hanh question, “ Of what use is that T” but by another 
question, which indeed is no easier to answer, What 
affect will that produce V* At this early period, while 
they are still unable to discern good and bad, and 
cannot estimate anyone’s conduct, they should make it an 
invariable rule never to say aujrthing disagreeable; but 
thia mis is harder to practise, because it is always 
subordinate to am^ee, which is never to teU an untrai^ 

/. Taaqhing of Beligion. ^ 

If bqya ara incapable of forming a true idea ^ 
Mljpim, wa can imagine that this idea is alsU mm 
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mumited to tliecompreliAnsioii of giris ; for tiusTOty 

Totaoh I dioold speak to them mooli sooiier o& the 
•abject. . . . Since a woman's oondnct is eobjeet to 
pablio opinion, her belief is subject to authority, fivery 
ghd ought to follow the religion of ber mother and mrery 
nairted woman that of her husband. Sven if this 
religion be false, the submission with which the wito and 
daughter obey the order of nature cancels, in the eight 
of Qod, the sin of ignorance. . . . 

Sinoe the religion of women is to be regulated by 
authority, our aim is not so much to explain to them tlm 
reasons for their belief as to give them a concise account 
of the belief itself ; for a b^ef in obscure ideas is the 
first source of fanaticism: and to demand a belief in 
absurdities leads either to folly or to incredulity. 1 do 
act know whether our catechisms have a greater 
tendMi^ to irreligion or to fanaticism ; but I am very 
wdl sadsfied that they are necessarily productive of one 
or of the other. 

In the fiirst place, in teaching religion to yonng girls, 
do not make it an object of gloom or boredom, a task or 
a dutyj do not therefore make them learn anything 
ocnmeeted with it by heart, not even their prayers. . . . 
It is not BO important that yonng girls should kuowtheiir 
religion early as that they should know it well, and 
above all that th^ dionld love it. . . , When you 
explain to them the articles of faith, do it by means 
direct instructibn and not by questions and answers. 

£▲ long model of acmve r sa t i o a ie giveu leediug up to 
the idea St a Creator.] 

It remains to observe titat, t£Q the age when reaeon 
torakes and nascent sensibilify itneusls Uie of 
oatomhniwi, young pwmou Hn m aotktt of good and 
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«v3 bnt tluiit which is darirtd from tibc atetcmMito of 
ihow «boat them. Whst they ere oomnwnded ie good ; 
whet they we forbidden is bi^ ; tfaet is aJl they ought 
to know. This shows that it is eren more important in 
the ease of girls than of boys, to choose the right persons 
who ehoold approach them and have antiiority orsr 
them. 

y. Special Characteristics of Women^s Intellect. 

I here already perhaps said too much npon this 
snbject. To whi^ shall we redoce women if we allow 
them no other law than general prejudice f Let ns not 
•0 far debase the sex which governs ns, and which 
honoon tis--*if we do not d^rade it. The whole human 
Iqieoiee has a guide anterior to opinion. To the invari- 
aUe direction of tibis guide all others ought to be 
rodnoed; it pronounces judgment even on prsjndioe 
itself i and the authority of human opinion ought to 
extend only so far as it agrees with it. 

Hus gnii^ is the inner sensibility. I shall not repeat 
‘what has been said above; it is enough for me to 
obaerve that, unless these two sanctions oonour, the 
education of women will certainly be defective. Senai* 
bflily, apart from opinion, will not give them thidi 
driioe^ cd mind which wins for virtue the honour of the 
wortd j and opinion without sensibility will only render 
women fiUse and diehoneet and will snbetitnteappearanoe 
m the pkoe of virtue. 

They are therefore oUiged to cnltivatea faonlty whidk 
dhell serve es an wnpire b^ween these two guides, sHbieh 
shsll seeiafy the errors of prejudios and shall prsvent tha 
coaseisuce from bsing mislsd. This faculty is rssson. 
But at tha hare msntioa of the word, whte ^uestionB 
arisei wmaaa ei^Uki of aolid reaaoaiiig f Is it 
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ttaportKnt for them to cnttiTste itf WiU tte 
tioii bear fmit f Is it of iiee in the duties ass^ed to 
them 7 Is it consistent with the simplicity whidh becomes 
thmn 7 

The different ways of treating and answering these 
gnesiions have driven many persons to opposite eitremes. 
^me are for confimng a woman to the needle and 
diriatlF in company with her maidi^ and thus make her 
only the first servant to her lord ; others, not content 
with safegnarding her own rights, allow her likewise to 
usurp ours ; for to leave her onr superior in the qnalitiss 
which are peculiar to her sex and to render her onr 
equal in aU the rest is to transfer to the wife the 
snprema^ which Nature has given to the husband. 

The type of Reason which leads men to a knowledge 
of their duties is not very complex ; that which leads a 
woman to understand hers is suU simpler. The obedience 
and fidelity which she owes her husband, the care and 
tenderness which she owes her children are snch natnrel 
and obvions consequences of her position that sha cannot 
sinoereiy refuse her consent to the sensibility which 
guides her, nor can she mistake her duty unless her 
indinatioxiB are already corrupted. ... 

As she IB subject to men^s judgment, she shonld 
deserve their eeteem ; she ought especially to obtain that 
of hOT husband ; not <mly should she make him love her 
person, bnt likewise approve her conduct ; she ought to 
justify hie choice in the eyes of the pnblic, and win for 
her hsuband the respect wluch is paid to his wife. Bow 
csa she acoompliBh this if she is ignorant of tibe 8seane~> 
a she knows nothing of onr customs and proprietMa— ef 
die does not recognise the source of human opinkma nor 
tha passiops by which th^ are determined 7 As she 
is dapewiint both on her own oonseiMUM and on the 
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opittknu of o^«n^ di« most learn to compare and to 
reoosojhi tluM two guides, and to prefer the former 
when are o|^x>sed. She passes judgment on her 
own judges; she determines when she ought to obej 
them ai^ when she ought to refuse. Before she admits 
or rejects their prejudices, she learns to trace them to 
their source, to antidpate them, and to make them 
farourable to her; she is careful never to incur censure, 
wlwn her dutjr permits her to avoid it. Nothing of this 
kind can be done without cultivating her reason and 
understanding. . . . 

/ 

[He then describes toe peculiar genius of women, 
illustrating ths tact of a hostess at dinner to her gusste, 
and prooaeding 

When thej are all gone, the husband and wife talk of 
what has happened. The man repeats the gossip of the 
table and what has been said or done bj those with 
whom be has conversed. If the wife is not always the 
most sxact on these points, on the other hand she has 
noticsd what was whispered quite softly at the otoer end 
of ths room ; she knows what So-and>so was thinking ; 
to what such and such a discourse or gesture related ; in 
short, there has scarcely been a significant movement 
which she is not ready to explain, and nearly always to 
sxplain rightly. . . . 

Is this sagacity acquired 7 No, it is innate in women ; 
they all possess it ; and men never have it in the same 
degree. This is one of ths distinctive eharaoteristics ol 
ths tsx. Pirssenos of mind, sagacity, and ddicato ' 
ohaervation ars woman’s special branch of kuowledga ; 
skill in using ibem is theijr particular art. . . , , 
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k. Social Training of Wobwb. 

Frtnn tlraw oonaiderataoBS w« may 41 iAM»iina in 
foneral iha kind of edoeation vkick ia aidted to aronua'a 
dMumcter, and to what aabjoota wa ought to diraet thair 
attention from their childhood. Aa I said* dntiM 
their aez are more easily seen than fnlfilled. The firat 
thing which they ought to learn is to love these duties 
from a consideration of their utility; this is the only 
way to make them easy. Every station and every age 
has its duties, which it soon learns, provided it loves 
them. Women, honour your state and, in whatever 
Statioa Provence places you, you will always be 
nspected. The essential point is to be what Nature 
made yon; you are always only too mnoh whi^ man 
expects yon to be. 

InvesUgation into abstract and speculative truths, into 
principles and scientific axioms, and everything that 
tends to gener^ae onr ideas, is not the province of 
women. Their etndies ought to be entirely practical; it 
is for them to apply the principles wUch man has 
discovered and to make observations which help to 
estahlieh them. All the reflexions of women on snbjects 
not immediately connected with their datiee onght to be 
directed to tiie etndy of man or to the remoative arts 
which have taste ae their object. Works of genius sre 
above their oomprehenaion; they have not enough 
aocoraoy and attention to succeed in the exact sciences ; 
and, as for the stndy of the physical world, it belongs to 
ihs sex which is most active, which sees most objsoti^ 
possesses inort strer^ftii, and moat often exermsas it to 
judge of the laws of nature and of the relatimia of 
asnsible objects. Woman, being weak and knowing no 
f980»ross outside herself, esti m ates and doterotiiMO 
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metiia wluoli ean Mpplemeat har wwiwktmn ; mi, 
are the paarion a of men. She hae » meehaoios 
nune powerfnl than oua ; her leren aze emplojed to 
move the human heart. Is anything neceseary or ag r ee 
able to her which her eex cannot proonre for itself T 
She must hare the skill to make ns desire its aoeom- 
plishment. For that end dm most aonnd the mind 
man to its depths, not the abstract mind of man in 
general, but the minds of Uiose men by whom she is 
snrronnded, and to whom she is subjected whether by 
law or by cnstmn. She most learn to disoover their 
sentiments by their conrwsation, by their actions, by 
their looks and by their gestures. She most by hsr 
own conversation, actions, looks, and gestnree know how 
to inspire them with whatever sentimenta she pleeaesL 
without appearing to have any such dedgn. Men wil| 
philosophiae better concerning the human heart; ahei 
will be much better able to read it. Women's ]Mnoviace 
is what I may call Expeiimental Biorality; onrs is to' 
reduce it to a system. Women have more sagacity, mm* 
more genius ; women observe, men reason ; the combi> ' 
nation produces the olewrest and moat complete idadi 
that the human mind can f(»in of itself; in short ir 
produces the surest knowledge of ourselves and of others 
that we are capable of acquiring. Thus it is that art is 
inoeswmtly tending to improve the instrument whidi 
Nature has given. 

The world is women^s hook ; when they reed it mmmt 
it ie thdr own fault, or they ere Idinded by eoine 
paasiou. Yet the true mother a family, lar from 
hdng a vossan of tiia world, is only lass of a radnaa in 
her home than a mm in her doister. It would be wiU 
tharefora to act in the same manner towards young 
womeu who ore going to be married as we act m* should 
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«0l towtirds tlioie who are olmtit to tako the Tiefl i they 
doidd he shown the pleasnzes which they sre leeTing 
belore they are allowed to renounce them, lest a false 
re p ee aon tation of these unknown pleaenres shontd some 
tam seduce their hearts and diatnrb the tranquillity of 
their rehreat. In France girls lire in convents and 
married women in the world. Amoi^ the ancients it 
was quite the contrary : the girls had plenty of games 
and public festivals; married women lived in reiare* 
ment. . . . 

Mothers f at least make companions of your daughters. 
GKve thmn right feelings and an honest heart, and then 
ooQoeal nothing from them that is proper for a chaste 
eye to behold. Balls, banquets, games, even the theatre, 
everything that, seen throi^h a wrong medium, deludes 
imprudent youth, may without risk ba exposed to a 
healthy vieioa. The earlier they aee these tumnltnoua 
l^eaeinea, the sooner will they be surfeited with them. . . . 

Convents are real achools of coquettry. ... To love 
a quiet domestic life, it is necessary to know it and to 
have fslt its pleasures from infoncy. Love of home 
is only learned at home ; no woman who was not brought 
{up by her own mother will care to bring up hm own 
{children. . . . 

It is not necessary to tire yonng girls with long 
disoonrass or to declaim dry moral lectures to them. 
Moral preachings are, in the case of both sexes, the 
death fous education. Melancholy instmctions only 
make young peiqile detest those who give them and aU 
which they say. In speaking to girls, there is no 
oeeanon to frighten them with their duties, nor to 
aggravate the yoke which Kature has imprassed <m 
them. Xa e:^plaimiig thehr duties, be clear ai^ preoiae ; 
do hot tst them bdisvs that their pwfomaBos u a 
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gIbOMiy ta«k; dk> stot ftsmme » dismal Ism amr an air of 
aerarity. WIiateTer is to wber the heart of others must 
omoae from your own; their moral catechism should be 
as short and as clear as their religiotts catechism^ hot it 
shoold not be so grave. Let them see in those verj 
duties the sonroe of their pleasures and the foundation <d 
their rights. Is it so painful to love in order to be loved« 
to be amiable with a view of being happy/to be worthy 
of esteem for the sake of being obeyed, to act honenr> 
ably in hope of being honoured f . . . 

XE ther^re you wish to inspire girls with a love of 
tirtwn without incessantly bidding them to be prudent, 
give them a strong interest in being so ; make them feel 
the full value of prudence and you will make them love 
it. It is not enough to regard this interest as something 
veiy remote; point it out to them now in the relations 
of their own time of life and in the character of their 
lovers. Give them an idea of an honest man, of a man 
of merit; teach them to recognize him and to love him 
themselves; show them that such a man alone can make 
them happy. . . . 


t. Sophie at Fifteen. 

Such is the spirit in whioh Sophie has been hronght 
np. Her education has involved more care than diffi- 
cahy, and has aimed rathm at following her tastes than 
at restraining them. Let os now say a word oonceniing 
her person; we may take it from the portrait which I 
drew of her to 8aili, or &om his own idsa of the wife 
who oan make him happy. . . . 

Sc^hie it wsll-bom ai^ of a good diapomtion; she hui 
an exqnishis ssmnbiHfy, which nuilces it sometimas diJBkudt 
to eheck the aotivi^ of her imagxnalioii. Her agdud is 
Was aoonxate then penetrating; her temper easy yet 
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«iMtre& ; htr figure plain Imt ; li«r eoimtieftMee 

begpeaks a soul within and done not play yon £al«e ; yon 
may meei^ her with iadifEerenoe, bat yon will not Imto 
her without emotion. . . . She » fond of droM and 
nnderstands it; her mother haa no other cbjunbrnittnid; 
she haa good taate in aettuig herself off to advantage, 
but ahe haaan arendon to coatly attire; her dreaa always 
diq>lay8 a oombination of elegance and ainpliciiy; aha 
dow not care for the atriking but for the beooining. She 
doea not know what colonra are in fashion, but aha knows 
to parfeotion what anita hw own person. . . . 

^phie haa natural abilities; ahe is aensiUe of them 
and haa not neglected them: but, haring had little 
oiqmrtaaify of employing art in their onltiTatioa, aha 
has bean satisfied to train an agreeaUe roioa to ring 
acenrately and with taste, and her little feet to aore 
hghUy, aaaily and gracefoUy, and to oonrtMy in any 
•ttnatios withont oonetraint or awkwardnem. Tat ahe 
haa hod ao singing-master except her father and no 
dancing-nHatreBs but her mother; an organist in the 
neighbonrhood has giren her some leaaona in aocoatpam* 
ment on the harpsichord, which ahe haa aince improred 
herself. . . . 

Bnt it if the nwioae kinds of needlework whkh Sc^hio 
andsratanda beat and has been moat carefnlly tanght^ 
eran andh neglected arts as catting out and making her 
own draaaeB. There is no kind of needlework whudi she 
doss not nnderstaod and perform with pleasure; but ths 
ampleyiiwRt which aha jwelers to all other is that of 
iwairing iMe, beoanse there is none that reqaiiwi a more 
agreeoble atritnde end none in which her fingers era 
amployed with mwa gtnoe and daxtarity. She hoe 
IflMwiae aiiidied haraelf to all branehef of honaewileiy, 
fiEhe imdeamUn^ the Idtriben end the peoriy, and knows 
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IIm prioAMid of protiaiaiu; shft eaa kwp Meotuts 

•xoeQeuily and acts as honadkeeper to her tnothsr. No- 
Mt* kBowf hoar to oommand propeify without hanng 
tret bamed how to obey ; this is the principle on which 
her mother than empk^ her. [She prefers, howerer, 
not to get dirty.] 

I mentioned that Sophie was greedy. This was her 
natural tendency; but she grew temperate from habit 
and remains so from principle. It is not the same with 
girls as with boys, whom yon may safely gorem np to 
a certain point by the appetite. This inclination is not 
withont oonaeqnenoes in the case of women; it is too 
dangerous to indulge. . . . 

Spphieb intellect is agreeable without being brilliant, 
thoughtful without being deep : it is the kind of intellect 
of which no-one speaks, because no-one realises it to be 
greater or less than his own. It is enough to make her 
agreeable to those whom she is addressing, though it be 
not highly deyeloped according to onr usual ideas of 
women's education. For her mind has not been formed 
by reading, bet only by the eonrersation of her parents, 
by her own reflexions, and by the observations which 
she has mads in her own fittle world. Sophie is naturally 
cheerful; in her infancy riie was a romping girl, bat 
by degrees her mother took care to check her flighty 
airs. . , . 

Sophis hM too much sensibility to preserve a perfect 
ecpuibfBty of temper; bat she has too kind a heart to 
let Ais senaibihty be bronblesome to otben ; she is the 
ealy mdlenar, but a word to offend her, die wiff 
not pout, bat hMr bosom wfll swell and die wffl wish to 
twtife in osder to give vent to her tsars. In the mIdsC 
el hsv weeping, let her father or mether caB her badr 
iad fiy a su^^ word, she instasdy rstams to hmi^ 
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Mid p]« j, «xpedit«iiid j to a7«« aiid eadM vcmr^ 

to fl^Ba to adbcL 

Kaitliar is sha entirely firea £rom caprice. Her tamper 
wtoi pnBked a trifle too far, degenerates into mutiny, 
and then she ie apt to forget herself. But let her hare 
time to reflect and her manner of repairing the offence 
will make it a merit. . . . 

Sophie ie not without religioD, but her religion is 
simple and reasonable ; it contains few dogmas and fewer 
derotional practices; or rather, being unacquainted with 
any essential practice but that of moral duty, she devotes 
to whole life to worshipping God by doing good. . . . 

Sophie is but little acquainted with the world, yet she 
is obliging and attentive and does everything with a good 
grace. Her happy disposition is of more use to her than 
much art. She has a kind of politeness of her own, which 
dees not show itself in set phrases or in slavishly following 
the changing vagaries of fasluon, and does nothing from 
habit, but springs from a genoine desire to plesee, and 
succeeds in pleasing. . . . 

So mature is her judgment and so entirely does she 
resemble a girl of twenty, though she is only ^teen, that 
she will not be treated as a child by her parents. . . . 
Should to character be such as I imagine, why should 
not her fsther speak to her somewhat as follows ? 

** Sophie, you are now a big girl, and yon will not 
always be a girl. We wish yon to be happy, it is for onr 
own sake that we wish it, bmnse onr happineas depends 
on yoaara. Hm happiness of a virtuons girl is to make 
•a hoimet nan hi^py; we mnst therefore think of 
jBanyi^illlpfwa and we most think of it in time, for jovr 
fate Tilafeagli life d^mnda on your marriage and we 
take too mnoh time to r^eet on it. . . , [Ooa- 
tnu^ to ca etom the ohmoe of a hnshasd is to be IsA 
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to iwr. Sho most only ronarry one wltom nlio lo 7 e% nnd 
iihonl4 not MpiM ofter it hiubnnd in too high a atatum : 
iha ahonld tecogniaa her ignorance of idte woiid and the 
deoeptiTeneM of xneni and aha ahonld oonaalt her 
mother.] 

f Sophie ia haaed on a real original ; eo ia the preceding 
adoreaa. But ahe based her ideal of a husband on 
Fdnelon's TelAiMout and, &iling to find anch a hnaband, 
pined away and oied I Not so, Sophie.] 

2. PBAonoAi Adtiob: Lvim to tbb Don ot 
WoiTBiano. 

Neewatar Id, 17 M. 

Had I the misfortune to have been bom a prince, to be 
a slave to the conventions of my station, to be compelled 
to main ta in a court, a suite, a royal household, in other 
words a body of masters ; and had I in spite of vaj laak 
a spirit ardent enough to wish to be a man and to fnlfil the 
lofty duties of a father, a husband and a citisen of 
oommonwealth of mankind'—under such rirnimiitiaTifion I 
ahonld constantly experience a difficnlty in reconciling 
such contradictory requirements, bnt in nothing more 
than in bringug up my children, iu spite of the station 
which they hold as princes, for that in which they have 
been placed by Nature. 

I should first say to myself, '* You must not desire 
things which ars incompatible ; yon most not wish both 
to be and not to be. The difficnlty which I wish to 
overcome is inherent ia the circumstances of the ; 
aiUom tlmee can be ofaai^ied, the diffionl^ ranaiiis. 1 
mast make up my mind that 1 shall not obtain ell which 
1 should like. Never miud, 1 will not he disoouieged* 
Of the total which 1 desire, 1 will obtain toe 
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pottible; for that I can rely on my own zeal and 
character : bat it is an attribnte of the wise to bow to 
the yoke of necessity; when he has done what he can, 
he hM done ereiything.” Were I a prince, that is what 
I should say. llien I should go forward without hesi- 
tation and without fear; and, whatever my socoea^ I 
should be satisfied. 1 think my satisfaction would be 
justified. 

Your Highness must begin by convincing yoursedf 
clearly that no-one can fulfil a father's duties as well 
as the father himself, nor the mother’s as well as the 
mother herself. I should like to fill twenty pages with 
the repetition of this one sentence ; for I am convinced 
that everything depends on it. 

Being a prince, you will rarely be able to act as a 
father ; you will have too many other duties to perform. 
Your duties as a father must therefore necessarily be 
performed by others. Her Highness will be in nearly 
the same position. 

These drcumstances determine our first rule: take 
care that some-ons loves your child. It is best that this 
some-one should be of her own sex. Her age is very 
diAcult to decide. There are strong reasons why she 
should be young: but a young woman has too many 
other interests besides that of watching day and night 
over a child. This is an inevitable and decisive dis- 
advantage. Do not therefore choose a young woman. 
A hatid^me woman would be still worse. If young 
you have to fear berself; if handsome, everyone who 
comes near her. It is belter that she shonld be a widow 
tban A (poster. If she has children, let none of them 
be near her, and see that they are all dependent on you. 
Do not have a woman of fine sentiments, much less an 
''mtensctual” person. She needs jnst enough sense to 
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ittdMrsiaad jwx mstractions without trying to improvo 
on them. She nud not be tiberel, and she iMut not be 
lanaht rather, ehe ihoald be of the careful type that 
lodes to its own advantage. You cannot control a person 
of expensive habits; by her very huling yon have a hdd 
over a skin«flint. She must not be flighty or frivolous; 
for, Impart from the inconvenience it likewise indicates 
an unstable temperament, which is that of all foolish 
persons and is particularly to be avoided; for this 
reason, though lively people are more lovable, 1 always 
suspect them on acoount of their hastiness. As we diall 
not find a perfect woman, we must not expect everything; 
thus, gentleness is desirable, but, so long as she is gentle 
from conviction, she need not be so by temperament. 1 
prefer a calm cool character to one that is gashing and 
caprieious. In all points choose a safe in preference 
to a brilliant disposition. Brilliance is an actual disad- 
vantage for the present purpose ; a child who is destined 
to occupy a superior position may be spoiled by the 
merits of those who have brought her up. She expects 
all the world to be like them, and becomes un&ir in her 
judgments towards her inferiors. 

Further, do not look for intellectual culture ; the mind 
acquires from study a superficial gloss and no mmre. If 
she is learned she will dr^^uise her true self ; you will 
understand her better if she is ignorant ; should she be 
unable to read, so much the better, she will learn with 
hmr pupil. The only quality of mind which is indw- 
pensable is good sense. 

1 say nothing of her heart or her character, which 
must be taken for granted, since they are easily counter- 
feited. People are not so careful in concealing their 
other quiditiM; and from these a shrewd eye will detect 
those which M« concealed. These questiena may perimps 

16 
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require more detailed conaideration ; but this it not tiui 
ocoarion. 

1 laid down as mj chief role that some-one most lort 
the child. But how is this to be brought about f You 
cannot make her lore the child bj telling her to do so, 
especially before attachment has grown to be a habit. 
People sometimes derire amusement from the children 
of strangers, but they lore only their own. She might 
lore the child if she lored the parents; bat people of 
your position hare no friends, nor do people in any 
position find friends among their dependents. Conse- 
quently, since affection pre^supposes some motire, it can 
spring in this case from nothing except self-interest. 
Hence we reach a conclusion which is confirmed by 
many other circumstances that difScnlties which cannot, 
in your station, be aroided must be obriated by pay- 
ments. But do not think with others that money can 
do anything, that if yon pay you are obeyed. It is 
untrue. I know nothing more difficult than for a rich 
man to use his wealth to gain his purposes. Money is 
a spring in the moral machine, but it always recoils on 
the hand which presses it. 

We must consider a few points which are essential 
for our purpose. 

We wish the governess to love the child: therefore 
the welfare of the governess must be bound up with 
that of the child. It is not enough that she is dependent 
on the services which she renders to the child ; for people 
do not love those to whom they render service : further- 
more,mercenaiy services are only apparent, real services 
may eaaily be n^leoted ; and it is the latter which we 
ne^. She most, then, be dependent, not on her services, 
but on their soccess; her future must depend on the . 
result of her tnuning. Only on these terms will she 
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idantify her own welfare with that of her pupil and 
be driran to lore her by the necessity of the case. 
Then she will render substantial and not counterfeit 
service, or rather, in serving her pupil, she will be 
serving herself ; all her work will be in her own 
interest. 

But who is to pass the verdict on her success f We 
should be satisfied with the good faith of a fair-minded 
father whose honour is well known : honesty is a sure 
instrument in business, provided it be coupled with 
penetration. But the father may die. The judgment 
of women is not recognized as safe ; and a mother’s love 
is blind. If the mother were constituted arbiter in 
default of the father, the governess would either lose 
confidence or become more intent on pleasing the mother 
than on educating the child. 1 shall say no more on the 
choice of the arbiter ; it can only be decided on special 
personal knowledge. The essential point is that the 
governess should have complete confidence in the fair^ 
ness of his judgment and should be convinced that she 
will not lose the reward of her pains if she have sue* 
ceeded and that, whatever she may plead, she will not 
obtain them if she have failed. She must never forget 
that payment is promised, not for her trouble, but for 
its success. 

1 know well enough that, whether she have done her 
duty or not, the price is bound to be paid. I am not 
foolish enough (1 know mankind too well) to imagine 
that the arbiters, whoever they are, will proceed solemnly 
to declare that a young princess from fifteen to twenty 
yemrs of age has been badly brought up. But, though 
I realise this, the governess will not ; or, if it occur to 
. her, will she not be sufilciently confident to risk her 
happineas, her fortune and her livelihood on such a 
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chance. And we are not concerned here with the 
faimeai of the award bat with the training which ii 
to win it. 

Just as little strength attaches to pore reason, •» 
pare self-interest has less than is commonly belietad. 
Imagination is the only motive power. We must inspire 
the goterness with imagination; by this faculty alone 
can we stir the passions. A promise of mon^ payment 
is a potent force ; but it is l^lf lost in the distanoe of 
the prospect. If she calmly debits the delay against 
the payment, and the risk against the amount, her heart 
will be left cold. You must therefore so to speak expose 
the future to her gaze, to give it greater power ; you 
must present it under forms which will bring it nearer, 
which will raise her hopes and will captivate her mind. 
But in this connexion 1 might easily lose my way if 1 
atttunpted to exhaust all the possibilities, which vary 
according to time, place and people. Let me therefore 
take a single case which can be modified to suit any 
other oombination of circumstances. 1 will assume that 
I am dealing with a quiet woman who loves ease and 
independence. 1 take this young lady for a country 
walk; she sees a little house, prettily situated, nicely 
arranged, with a court-yard, a garden, enough land to 
maintain the occupant, and enough charms to make her 
wish to lire there. I see my governess enraptured; 
people always imagine themselves the owners of anything 
which will conduce to their happinew. At the height of 
her enthusiasm, I take her aside and say, "Bring up my 
daughter to my liking and you shall have all which you 
aee." To prevent her from thinking this a mere casual 
remark, I draw up a legal agreement. There will not 
be a sihgle unpleasant feeling in connexion with hot 
work to which her imagination will not apply this house* 
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M an antidote. Note, that this is only an illastration. 
H the imagination is dolled by the distance of the 
prospect, you oan divide both period and payment into 
several portions and even distribnte them between several 
persons; I see no difficulty or disadvantage in such a 
oonise. ** If in six years my child is so-and-so, yon shall 
have sneh and such a return/’ When this period is 
completed, if the conditions are satisfied, the under- 
taking terminates and both sides are free. 

Many other advantages will accrue from my proposed 
expedient : but I cannot and need not mention them aU. 
The child will love her governess, especially if she begins 
by being strict and if the child is not already spoiled. 
The power of habit is natural and inevitable ; it can hiil 
only through the fault of those who regulate it. Besides, 
justice has its exact line and plummet, whereas oom- 
placenqr has no such rule, and consequently makes 
children always exacting and discontented. We will 
suppose the child to love her nurse and to know that her 
fate depends on her success : let us deduce how she will 
be led to act, as her intelligence and her affections 
mature. Suppose that at a certain age the child is 
wayward or rebellious. Imagine a serious and critical 
sitwtion when she refuses to listen to reason — such 
occasions will be rare, as the reader can imagine. In 
this difficult position the governess does not know what 
to do; at last with a sad look she says to her pupil : "It 
is 1^1 up, you are taking away the bread of my old 
age.” I do not imagine the daughter of such a &ther 
to be a monster ; the effect of this sentence is certain ; 
httt it cannot be pronounced more than once. But we 
may eecnre that the child repeats it constantly to her- 
self; and this has many advantages. In any oases 
yon thinh that a woman who can spsak thus to hsr 
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pupil will not lore her f We love those whom we have 
formed; it is natural. It is natural to love our own 
handiwork, especially when we look to it for our happi- 
ness. Our first requirement therefore is secured. 

The second rule is that the governess should hare 
her procedure thoroughly mapped out and should have 
complete confidence in its success. The memorandum 
of procedure which yon should give her is very im> 
portent. She must study it incessantly : she must know 
it by heart, better than an ambassador knows his in* 
stmctions. What is still more important is that she 
should be perfectly convinced that there is no other 
way for her to attain your object and consequently her 
own. 

It is not necessary for this purpose to give her the 
memorandum at once. Yon must first tell her what 
yon wish done, and explain to her the mental and 
bodily ideal which yon propose for her charge. On this 
point any objection or demur on her part is useless : you 
need give her no reasons for your wishes. But you must 
prove that your proposals are feasable and that they are 
feasable only by the means which you lay down. On 
this point you must reason with her fully. Ton must^ 
state your reasons clearly, simply, fully, and in language 
which she can understand. You must listen to her 
answers, her sentiments, and her objections ; you must 
discuss them together at leisure, not so much on account 
of the objections themselvM, which will probably be 
superficial, as in order to take this opportunity of probing 
into her mmd and of convincing W that the means 
which yon propose are the only means which are likely 
to succeed You must assure yourself that she is con- 
vinced on every point, not in words, but at heart. Not 
tiU thm should you give her the memorandum, read it • 

* t 
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to her, oonsider it, expoand it, perhaps amend it, and 
UBore jouraelf that she understands it thorooghlj. 

In the coarse of the ohild^s education unforeseen oir- 
CDXDstanoes will frequently arise ; the prescribed course 
win frequently not produce the expected results j the 
elements necessary to solve moral problems are very 
numerous, and a single omission falsifies the answer. 
There eiU therefore be frequent need of conferences, 
discussions, and explanations, which must never be re- 
fused, nay, must be made agreeable to the governess by 
the pleasure which you display in them. These more- 
over supply an excellent means of studying her character. 

Details seem to me to be peculiarly the province of 
the mother. She ought to Imow the memorandum as 
well as the governess, but in a different manner. The 
govemeas will know it by rote; the mother, having 
received a more careful education and having a better 
trained mind, should be in a better position to generalise 
her ideas and to see it in all its bearings ; further, as 
she takes a more living interest in it, she should be 
more concerned with the means for its accomplishment. 

The third rule is that the governess should receive 
,, absolute authority over the child. Properly understood, 
this rule means no more than that every point should be 
regulated by the memorandum ; for, if everyone regulates 
his conduct scrupulously by the memorandum, it must 
follow that everyone wiU always act in concert ; except 
in some case of ignorance, against which it is easy to 
provide. 

I have not lost sight of my object, though I have 
been compelled to take a very circuitous course. Many 
ci the difficulties have already been removed ; for our 
pupil will have little ocoaeion to fear domestics when 
her fostermother has such an interest in watching over 
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Imt. We will consider this point for e moment. There 
»re in the household mnny general means of aoocoapBih- 
ing everything, and without them we shall acoomplish 
nothing. First, there most be good morals, the imposing 
image of virtue, before which all things bow, even vice 
itself; next, order and vigilance; and last and least 
important self-interest. I might add vanity, but the 
condition of servitude is too nearly allied to misery; 
vanity exercises its powerful influence only on those 
whose daily bread is secure. 

In order that 1 may not repeat myself, your Highness 
will permit me to refer to the fourth part of the H4Un»e, 
letter X. You will find there a summary of the maxims 
which appear to me to be fundamental whether the 
household be great or small for giving support to 
authority; but I admit the diflSculties in the way of 
their accomplishment, because of all imaginable elaeses 
of manhind lackeys give ns the fewest opportunities to 
influenoe their conduct. But all the reasonings in the 
world will not cause any institution to change ite inherent 
character, will not compel the non-existent to exist, wiD 
not make lackeys other than hM^keys. 

The household of a prince can be enlarged or diminished 
without ceasing to be of a convenient sise. I take this 
fact as the basis of my first maxim. 

I. Bednoe your household to the smallest dimensions 
possible ; you will have fewer enemies and will be better 
served. If there is in your house a single unnecessary 
dependent, be sure that his presence does harm. 

n. Be careful in the selection of those whom yon 
retain, and give the preference to careful service over 
{deasant manners. Servants who assume pleasant airs 
before their master are alwap knaves. In particular, 
allow no dissipation. 
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ni. Sabmit (bem in nrety matter to rules, eveii in 
iKw work, if what they do is to be of any value. 

IV. Make it greatly to their interest to remain for 
a hung time in your service; see that the longer they 
remain the more attached to it they grow, and that every 
day they stay they dread leaving more acutely. The 
reasons for this advice and the means for its accomplish- 
ment will be found in the reference quoted above. 

Such are the conditions which I take for granted, 
since, though they involve considerable trouble, they 
ultimately depend on your own exertions. These' being 
granted, I proceed. 

Some time before speaking to them on the subject, 
you will occasionally direct the conversation at table to 
the education of your daughter, to the course which you 
intend to pursue, to the difficulties which you wish to 
overcome, and to your firm resolution to spare no pains 
which will ensure success. Probably your court will 
not have foiled privately to criticise this extraordinary 
method of bringing up a child ; they will have discovered 
it to be eccentric ; you must justify it, but simply and in 
few words. Further, you most show your purpose much 
more on the moral than on the philosophical side. Her 
Highness, relying purely on her feelings, may intersperse 
some charming remarks. M. Tissot may add some re- 
flexions which will be worthy of him. 

People are so little accustomed to expect depth of 
feeling from the great, or to find them oaring for virtue 
and interested in their children, that a short and well- 
managed conversation cannot foil to produce a great 
effect. But it is of the utmost importance that it should 
show no trace of affectation and should not be protracted 
too long. Mtendants have penetrating eyes ; the value 
would ^ lost if they suspect the oonvermtion to be 
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concerted ; nor indeed should it be. A good father and 
a good mother may let their hearts speak in all simplicity ; 
they will find suitable expressions on the spur of the 
moment; I can see the attendants behind the chairs 
prostrating themselres before their master from the 
bottom of their hearts. Snoh is the disposition which 
yon must inspire and ntilise in carrying ont the regula- 
tions which you have to prescribe to them. 

These regulations may be of two kinds, according to 
the opinion which yon form of the state of your house- 
hold and the morals of your attendants. If you believe 
that you can place a reasonable confidence in them 
founded on their own interests, it will need only a short, 
clear statement of the manner in which they must 
behave whenever they come near your child, in order 
that they may not counteract your scheme of education. 
But if, notwithstanding your precautions, yon feel bound 
to mistrust what they might do or say in her presence, 
then the rule is still simpler, it reduces itself to a pro- 
hibition of going near her on any pretext whatever. 
Whichever of these two plans you adopt must be carried 
through without allowing any exceptions, and must be 
ihe same for all classes of your attendants, except those 
whom you specifically set apart for the service of your 
daughter, who cannot be too few in number or too care- 
fully selected. 

^me day, then, you assemble your attendants and in 
a simple and serious speech tell them that yon conceive 
it to be the duty of a good father to exert the utmost 
care in bringing up the child whom God has given him. 
"Her mother and myself feel everything which injures 
our child. We wish to prMerve her from harm ; and, if 
God blesses our efforts, we shall not haye to render Him 
aboount for &nlts and vices which she has oontracted. 
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For ihis end we have to t&ke precautions } I propose to 
explain those in which yon are concerned ; and I hope that 
in this matter you will show yourselyes loyal senrants, 
whose first duty is to aid in accomplishing that of your 
master." 

Haying laid down the rules which you prescribe for 
their observation, you add that those who are careful in 
following them can count on your kindness and even on 
your benefactions. " But I warn you at the same time," 
you add in louder tones, ** that a single breach of duty, 
whatever be the delinquency, will be met by instant 
dismissal and loss of wages. These are the conditions 
on which 1 keep yon; 1 have now given you all due 
warning, and those who do not wbh to abide by them 
may go." Rules so little harassing will only make 
those leave who would have left without them : you will 
lose nothing by sending them away on the spot, and you 
will make a great impression. Perhaps at the beginning 
some stupid fellow will fall a victim, and he must do so. 
Even if he be the steward, if he is not sent away as 
a rogue, all is lost. But if they once see that you are 
in earnest and that they are under supervision, you will 
soon have little need to supervise them. 

A number of minor consequential rules follow from 
these ; but it is unnecessary to state them all, since this 
memoir is already too long. I will add but one important 
piece of advice, which will enable you to check any evil 
which you cannot anticipate ; constantly examine your 
daughter with the greatest care and keep an attentive 
watoh over her mental and bodily progress. Ji anything 
contrary to your rules is done in her presence, ^ im« 
preesion is bound to 1>0 Inft on the child. Whenever 
you discover some new symptom, look carefully for tiie 
cause, and you will certainly find it. At a certain 
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there is always a remedy for evils which eoold not be 
prevented^ provided that one can detect them and that 
one takes them in time. 

These expedients are not all easy, and I wOl not 
answer absolutely for their snooess; nevertheleas I 
believe that yon can place a reasonable oonfidenee in 
them, and I can see no alternative of which I can eay 
the same. In a country so unexplored we must not 
look for beaten tracks ; a novel and difficult enterprise 
oanaot be executed by easy and common means. 

Perhaps these are but the dreams of delirium. The 
comparison of what is and what should be has inspired 
me with the romantic spirit and has driven me far from 
reality. But when your Higrhness gives me orders, I 
obey. Ton have asked for my ideas ; I have given them. 
1 should be deceiving you if 1 gave yon the wisdom of 
o^ers in place of my own follies. In submitting them 
to the consideration of so shrewd a judge, 1 do not fear 
that they will have evil consequences. 



SUMMARY AND EXTRACTS FROM “fiMlLE," 
BOOK V., PART II. 


(|Tha Anile now assumes more of the form of a novel, 
which indeed it professed throughout, and recounts the 
love-making of the hero and heroine. At the close it 
contains, in an important digression, the first outline of 
the mlitical theory which Rousseau afterwards elaborated 
in the Social Contract, and in connexion therewith a 
diecoBBion of the educational value of travel.] 


1. [Reflexions on the choice of a wife. The choice 
should be based on affection : it is better for a man to 
marr^ below than above his rank, because he is in a 
position of authority ; but — ^] 

It is not desirable for a man of education to marry a 
woman that has had none, nor to marry into a rank 
where it cannot be found. But I had much rather have 
a plain §prl, simply brought up and destitute of educa- 
tion, than a young woman of wit and learning, who 
would erect in my house a literary tribunal at which she 
would preside. A clever woman is a scourge to her 
husband, to htf children, to W friends, to her servants, 
in short to everyone. From the lofty elevation of 
bet genius, she. dee^ses all the dutaee of a woman. 
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and aiwaya b^ins to play the man after the example 
of Mademoiselle de I'Enolos. Abroad, she is always 
ridiculous and is very justly criticized, as is inevitable, 
seeing that she has left her natural state and is unfitted 
for that which she has assumed. Your great female 
geniuses impose only on fools. No one is igfnorant of 
the artist or friend who holds the pen or pencil when 
they work, or of the discreet man of letters who dictates 
their oracles to them in private. All this deception is 
unworthy of an honest woman. Even if she possessed 
real abilities, it would only debase her to display them. 
Her honour consists in being unknown, her glory in the 
esteem of her husband, her pleasure in the happiness of 
her family, fr'’ 

[Mediocrity is to be sought in everything, even in 
beauty.] 

2. ,j[&nile and his tutor set out from Paris to find 
Sophie. Advantage is taken of this journey to declaim 
against the hurry of modern life and to extol the 
happinesB of leisurely travel, especially on foot, a method 
which gives unique opportuuities for observing sosneiy, 
plants, rocks, etc.] 

3. [T^y « lose their way'* and are received at the 
country-house of Sophie’s father. In a digression 
Bousseau exclaims : — ] 

Treatisee on education give ns long, useless, pedantio 
discourses oonceruing the chimerical duties of children, 
bat not. a word about the most difficult and' most 
important .part of education, namely the critical tnmm^ 
tion from childhood to manhood. Could 1 reader thiwe 
essays of any. value, it would be chiefij^in lu^vii^ en- 
larged on ‘that esseatial pari, oauttpd''^ ; all otbto 
writers, without beings dUKX>tirag«d 'iNm this 
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takiixg bj a lalse delicate or deterred by the diffiooltiei 
of buogtuge. If I bare written what ought to be done, 
I have written what I ought; I care not if 1 hare 
written a romance. Homan nature is a glorious 
romance t If it be found only in this work, is that 
my fault? It should be the eTery-day history of my 
felloW'beings; it is you who spoil it and turn it into a 
romance. ^ 

4. [They settle in the neighbourhood and ^ile 
continues his love-making.] 

5. [l&mile is highly surprised when the tutor discovers 
that Sophie has some hesitation on the ground that she 
is not Emile’s equal in wealth.] 

Here then I am, the confidant of my two young 
people and the mediator of their courtship t A fine 
employment for a tutor! So fins that I never did 
anything in my life that raised me so high in my own 
esteem and afforded me such inward satisfaction. 

[This difficulty removed, they become formally 
engaged.] 

0. [ilmile teaches Sophie music and everything he 
knows. A quarrel and how it was made up, the tutor 
always assisting.] 

[How ilmile has changed I] Thus do the scenes of 
life change ! Bach age has special springs which move 
it.; but the man is always the same. At ten he is led 
cakes, at twenty by a mistress, at thirty jiy-amuse- 
meatCf nt forty by ambition, at fifty by*avauE^ When 
dees he make wisdom his sole pursuit ? 

If yon jtUlk tti extend the effects of a good education 
.throughfOBt^lifq^.prQlong the good habite of the ohild 
throat ybttth^wid when h& has become all that he 
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shottld b«, 8M that he is the same at all timec. Thie is 
the finishing stroke which jon most giire to jour work. 
It is chiefly for this purpose that a youth ought to be 
still left under charge of a tutor; for there is little 
dangM that he will not know how to niake love by hia- 
sdf! Teachers, and especially parents, are wrong in 
supposing that the rarious modes of life are mutual^ 
exclusive, and that the man must renounce everything 
which he did as a boy. Were this the case, of what use 
would be our careful training of children, since the good 
or bad habits which they acquired would vanish with 
childhood, and when they entered on a different manner 
of life, they would necessarily assume different ways of 
thinking f 

The continuity of memory is broken only by violent 
injuries, that of character only by violent passioas. 
Although our tastes and inclinations change, this change, 
even if it be sometimes abrupt, is moderated by habit. 
In the succession of tastes, as in a good sequence ef 
colour, the able artist should render the transitions im- 
perceptible, should blend and mingle the tints, and, in 
order that none should be too glaring, should diffuse 
several over the whole work. This rule is confirmed by 
experience. People of immoderate passions change their 
affections, tastes and sentiments every day, and are con- 
stant in nothing but their inconstancy; bnt a man of 
regular life constantly returns to his ancient halnts, and 
even in his old age, dose not lose his relish for the 
phmenrai which he loved in his infancy, s/ 

If you can secure that, iu advancing to a new i^agi^ 
your pupil dIOes not despise that which he hee quitted, 
uxd that, in contracting new habits, he still preserves 
the old, that he always wishes to do what is ri^t without 
regard tO'the time when the habit wIub fontted^hsa. 
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and then only, have you made your work secure. You 
may then be sure of your pupil to the end of his days ; 
for the most dangerous crisis is the moment which you 
are now watching. As it is a period to which we always 
look back with regret, it is difficult at a later stage to 
lose the tastes which have been preserved to its close ; 
whereas, if any are now discontinued, we never after- 
wards recover them. 

{The rest of the section consequently describes his old 
habits — e.y., the pursuit of a trade, kindness to neigh- 
bour, and constant activity, continued simultaneously 
with his love-making.] 

8. [Long address by the tutor, ending m a proposal 
that, as a married man must be a citizen, Emile, before 
marrying, must leani the nature of civil institutions by 
means of travel, which will enable him to compare those 
of different countries.] 

9. It is a question which has frequently been debated 
whether it is good for young people to travel. Were 
the question put in another form, whether it is a good 
thing that men have travelled, perhaps there would be 
less room for dispute. Misuse of books kills knowledge. 
Believing that we know what we have read, we think 
ourselves excused from learning it. Too much reading 
only makes presumptuous ignoramuses. In no age of 
literature has there been so much reading as in the 
present, and in no age has there been less learning : no 
country in Europe has produced so many histories and 
stories of travel as France, and none is less acquainted 
with the genius and manners of other nations. Such a 
multitude pi books makes us forget the book of the 
world ; <Hr, if we still peruse it, every man sticks to his 
own leal. ... A Parisiau imagmee he knows men, and 

17 
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he knows only Frenchmen : in a city that is always 
full of foreigners, he looks upon every stmnger as an 
extraordinary phenomenon without a parallel in the 
universe. . . . 

Let os leave the boasted assistance of books to those 
who are credulous enough to be content witli them. . . . 
I hold it as an incontestable maxim that a ]H‘rson who 
has only seen one people, instead of knowing men, knows 
only the people with whom he lived. Here, then, is 
another method of stating the question about travel, “ Is 
it enough for a well-educated per.«iun to be acquainted 
only with his fellow-countrymen, or is it also requisite 
that he should know mankind in general V’ This admits 
of no dispute or doubt. And thus you perceive how the 
solution of a difficulty sometimes depends on the manner 
of stating it. 

But, in order to study mankind, must we travel over 
the whole globe ? Must we visit Japan in order to 
observe Europeans? To know the species, must we 
know all the individuals ? No ; there are people who 
so closely resemble one another that it is not worth while 
to study them separately. If you have seen ten French- 
men, you have seen all, and, though this remark cannot 
be applied to the English and some other nations, yet it 
is certain that every nation has its own specific character, 
which can be inferred from the observation, not indeed 
of a single member, but of several. The observer who 
has compared ten different nations knows men, as he 
Mrho haa seen tenjli'renchmen knows the French. 

In Older learn, it ^ not ou(}ugh to traverse a 
country; ycHl^iunst travel in tlie right way. To observe, 
you must have eyei^ and you must Iffem them towards 
the object whic^ you wish to examine. There are many 
peojde who^lea^ evei^J^ from^^avelliug than from 
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bookB^ because they are ignorant of the art of thinking : 
in reading they are at least goided by the author, but in 
travelling they can see nothing for themselves. . . . 

As the least polished nations are generally the wisest, 
those who travel least travel to best advantage ; because, 
being less advanced in frivolous researches and less 
occupied with the objects of our idle curiosity, they give 
their whole attention to matters of real utility. I know 
none but the Spaniards who travel in this manner: 
while a Frenchman runs after the artists, while an 
Englishman is planning something antique, and a German 
is visiting the learned with his album, the Spaniard 
silently notices the government, the manners and the 
order of a country ; and of the four he is the only one 
who on his return brings back any observations which 
will be of use to his country. 

The ancients travelled little, read little, and wrote 
little; yet we see by their extant works tliat they 
observed one another better than do our contem- 
poraries. . . . 

There is a great difference between travelling in order 
to see countries and in order to see peoples. The former 
is always the object of the curious, and the latter only 
' an accessory. This order must be reversed by one who 
• wishes to reflect. A child observes things, because he » 
not yet able to observe men. Men ought to begin by 
observing their fellows; and afterwards may notice 
things, if they have time. 

‘ It is therefore bad reasoning, traver‘'j[s 

generally badly conducted, IB conclude it% nselesa. 
But granting itf^tility, ibes it follow it is Suitable 
for everyoiie f nur from it; it is adapts ip vbry few, 
to such duly as arf';titrong-nunded endiigh to listen to 
error Without be&t|f misled«^^|ti to* pa vioions 
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examples without being corrupted. Travelling en> 
(Murages a man’s natural bent, and completes his 
Uhfiuucter, whether good or bad. On his return from his 
roreign tour, a man is what he will be all his life : more 
men return from their travels vicious than virtuous, 
because more are inclined to vice than to virtue when 
they go out. Badly educated and badly conducted 
young people contract during their travels all the vices 
of the races with whom they mix, and none of the virtues 
which are associated with them. Those who are vir- 
tuously inclined, whose good disposition has been rightly 
trained, and who go abroad vrith a real intention to 
learn, will return better and wiser than they set out. . . . 

All actions which are guided by reason must submit 
to rules. Foreign travel, considered as a part of educa- 
tion, must be regulated by its own mles. To travel for 
travel's sake is to be a tramp : to travel for instruction 
is too vague an object, since instruction, without a 
definite end, means nothing. [He now comes to what 
the aim is.] After a youth has considered his physical 
relations to other objects and his moral relations to other 
men, it remains for him to consider his civil relations to 
his fellow-citizens. For this purpose he must begin by 
studying the nature of government in general and its 
different forms, and must end by considering the par- 
ticular government under which he WM bom, in order 
to determine whether it be right for him to live under it. 
Ihrery man, on coming of age and becoming his own 
Master, hae a right, which nothing can abrogate, to 
renounce the oontmdt that binds him to the oommunity, 
by quitting tha country in which it is established. 

[The tutor makes a long addresi,' ending thus: — 

Shoo&d we succeed [in finding an ideal government] 
you will lave found the true hi^piness for which so 
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many have (searched, and you will have no cause to 
complain that you have wasted your time. If we fail, 
you will be cured of a delusion; you will make the 
beat of an inevitable evil and submit to the law of 
necessity." 

I question whether all my readers will perceive the 
drift of the investigation which is thus set before him. 
1 am convinced that, if, on his return from his travek, 
begun and continued with this aim, !l6mile be not 
perfectly acquainted with all matters relating to govern* 
ment, to national customs, and to state affairs of every 
kind, either he must be totally wanting in capacity or I 
in judgment. 

10. [Section on political theory, afterwards elaborated 
in the Sorial Conlrarl.'] 

11. [He returns to the subject of travel.] I have 
mentioned a cause which generally defeats the utility of 
travel. Wliat renders it still less useful to young people 
is the manner in which their travels are usually con* 
ducted. Their tutors, more desirou.s to amuse than to 
instruct, carry them from town to towm, from palace to 
palace, from circle to circle; or, if they are men of 
learning and culture, they make them spend their time 
in going through libraries, visiting antiquarians, turning 
over old records, and copying ancient inscriptions. In 
each country they busy themselves with past ages. 
They might as well be occupied with other countri^ . 
having traversed Europe at great ' expense^ given 
alternately to frivolity and to boredom, they retun|i 
without haviQ|[ observed any interpsti^ object and 
without^ having lepmed any fact which ye ooni^noive to 
their real advantage. 

All capitals are alike. You find in them a mixture «f 
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all nationB and all customs: it is not there that yon 
must go to study peoples. ... It is to the dLstont 
provinces where there is leas trade and communication, 
where fewer strangers travel, and where the inhabitants 
are more fixed and more seldom change their rank or 
fortune, that you must go to learn the genius and 
manners of a nation. Look at the capital on your way, 
but make your real observations in the remote parts of 
the country. . . . 

12. After having employed nearly two years in 
travelling through several of the great and many of the 
smaller states of Europe, after having learned two or 
three of the principal languages and noticed what was 
really remarkable whether in the natural history, in the 
arts, or in the inhabitants, l^mile, labouring under 
impatience, reminded me that our time was almost 
expired. [He has found that all ties of ownership 
restrict the liberty of the owner, but he will retain his 
property, knowing that he can always earn his living by 
his trade if it is taken away.] 

[The return and marriage.] 
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197-19S, 207-208, 8S6-257 ; in the 
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potential oapaoitiee, 33-84 ; crushae 
weaker members, 180-100 
Clessoe : Nature not responsible for, 
168, 189 ; that of artisan the best, 
70, 169; children to make no dis- 
tinctions, 142, 167 

Classics : postponement, 112 ; eupeti- 
ority of elmioal historians, 198- 
106,— of oihusioal litetstnrs, 214- 
216 


Climate, teaching of, 166 
Clothing, 124 ; girls’, tee Drees 
Coaxing children condemned, 41 
Colds, not too many preeautionB 
Miiut, 30-87, 126 
Oollegea adversely criticized, 01, 65, 
76, 183; reforms suggested in 
Polish, 66 

Commands aboliahed, 27, 36-80, 46- 
47. 02, 96, 107, 180, 142, 182 
Commodities, relative value, 164-165 
Comparison of one sense with another, 
127 ; baaie of ideation. 173-1787 
of self with others. 182 « 

teaching, 153|jppii|tq.B^Ji 

OompaasiOD, ori^ and trauiiq|^l8^ 
187 » 

OoDM^ium. Set Emulatioa • 
Coa&wttioB T Latin, 119 i taaohiag af 


Compdsitum T Latin, 119 s tsachiag af 
' Abtorio:300: vatue of ekailis 
vemasOiSri 214 ^ J , , 

Oompalsiok to learn aboluhed^ML 
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Oonoeption : Mtiir*. 109 ; euliert 
kind, 176-177 

OiHHcienoe: relation to reason, 84: 
is girls, 228 280. <Sm aho Moral 
Sonsa 

Oonstnunt : ordinarily esoearire, 86- 
88, 46-47, 62-&4, 88 ; tme kind 
that of things or naoeaaity, 85, 92, 
97 ; and iiia of yonth, 187-186 ; 
naoaaaary for girls, 228-226 

CoDstnictiva instinet identioal with 
destruotire, 84 ; utilization in 
education, 101, 127-180, 188, 162- 
168, 166 

CmtiauitT in personality, 256 

Control or young children, 39-47, 94- 
96; of Molescent boys, 187-188; 
of youths, 206-208 ; of girls, 224- 
225 

Oonrention : {rresent a^cation based 
on, 64 ; avoided in Emile’s educa- 
tion, 141, 177 : most evils con- 
ventional, 91 ; women necessarily 
■object to, 228 

Convents destroy family life, 76 ; do 
sot prevent knowledge of the world, 
209 ; give good phvsioal training, 
221-223 ; eohools of ^uetry, 234 

Conversation, training in, 43-46, 140- 
141 

Copies, net, instead of things, 183, 
149, 161-162 

Cesmopolitaaism condemned, 59, 

69 


Country plrarioal advantage over 
town, 86, 77, 88 ; moral advantage, 
187 ; different needs of town and 
oountry ohildrea, 84 ; patriotism, 

64-68 



Oonrage. tniaing, 76, 87-88, 177- 
Sm olto 

hip, £iik*s, 209, 254-256 

whether produced by 
/or envinminent, 29, 85 
-Oritieia^': artistic and literary, 212- 
218; need of oritioal power in 
practical concerns, 116 
Onering children to be avoided, 88 
Onl■k^ Bobinaon, 161-168 
Crying. AssTbaia 
OuMSity in infanmr, 81;'aa tootive 
of atoay, U7-159, 166 ; emeiaive, 
158-164; idle, 44, 1M,1«0 
Coirieolum, 48-62 ; flfs to twelve. 


108-139 ; twelve to dfteen, 148- 
146, 153-173 ; over fifteen, 169-196, 
300-303, 211-216 ; for girls. 225- 
235 

Damage, action when child oausea, 
98 

Dancing, teaching to girls, 225-226 
DarkneM, fear of, 60, 128-129 
Death, Bnule’s attitnde to, 177 
Deceit, 86, 104-106 ; liability of gtrls 
to, 224 

Deism Ronaseau’s creed, 1 79 
Demosthenra praised, 214 
Dependence on ciders, 38; infants 
conscious of, 88 ; should bo on 
things, not on men, 91-93 ; neces- 
sary in case of girls, 224-225; 
economic, 163 

Desires to be limited by capaoitiee, 
85-86, 89-91 ; as few as possible, 
182, 189 

Destructive instinet, 84, 98 
Differentiation according to bent, 
29-80, 96, 169-170 ; not according 
to destined oconpation, 62-68 
Dijon Academy prize eeaay, 23 
Dimensions, leaming to estimate, 129|; 
Discipline ; general basis, 89-47 , 
pnpil not to realise, 107 ; of 
natural oonseqnenoea, 47, 92, 108- 
105, 108 

DiteovtTH, FWtt, 28; on Inaqnality, 
23 

Disposition, difforencM of, 80-35 
Diatanoa, learning to eatimata, 129- 
132 

Division of labonr, 165 
Docility greater in girls, 228 
Dogs iUnstrate indiridual variatioa, 
81 ; kindness to, 199 
Dolls, girls’ loTs of, 222 
DominatioB of children, 87-44, 83- 
85, 92 ; Smile free lirom, 142 
Dratring, teaching of, 182-185 
Dress, ramale instinet for, 221-223; 

extravagance in, 225 
Drink : temperature of water, 125 , 
aloobolic inhibited, 189 
Drum, story of, 47 
Duck, inrident of, 155-166 
Duty Idea nnsuitiad to children, 94, 
142 ; rise of idea, 181 ; affeotioB 
not to be baaed on, 224 
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Earth, stud; of, 148, 162 
Ea«»iomiiw, teaching of, 162-180 
Edneatioii : three kinde, 66-67 ; can 
only bring out what is latent, SO- 
BS ; liinitatioua not aaoertaiiied, 
70 ; uuconeoioue education of en- 
Tironnient, 70, 114-115, 121-123; 
early education should be negative, 
62, 06-100, 123 ; dependence of 
intollectual on physical, 121-124; 
intoUectual not universally neoea- 
saiy, 38-34, 71 ; should ^ general 
lielore vocation^, 62-68, 168 ; post- 
ponement of formal study, 26-30, 
48-62, 80, 09, 108 110; aim is 
capacity, not knowledge, 176; 
discovery better than instruction, 
167-168 ; existing education en- 
tirely on wrong lines, 30, 90 ; 
women’s different from men's, 219 ; 
adolesosnoe its most important 
pmod, 254-266 

E^im (amour propre), 98, 179-182 
E^]>t, education in, 62 
El^entary education, Rousseau's 
influenos on, 3 

Emile, imaginary pupil : presupposi- 
tions, 24, 71 : at twelve, 139-143 ; 
at fifteen, 176-178 ; at entrance 
into society, 210 - 2 U ; courtship, 
264-267 ; marrisge, 262 
^miio, the book : relation to other 
works, 28 ; aalsotions, 23-24, 55- 
64, 71-289, 263-262 
Emutions : rise and training, 178- 
188 ; appeals to, 206-208 
Emulation disapproved, 97, 126 ; 
allowed in games, 67, 130-182 ; 
with one's ewo wt performances, 
186 ; ori^ of his views, 12 
Encyolopseaic eduostion, 2 
English not all alike. 268 ; interests 
in travelling, 269 

Environment and heredity, 81-34 ; 
education by, 66-67, 114-116 | to 
be entirely arranged by the tutor, 
107-108 

Envy identified with emulafiod, 97, 
126 ; ori^, 182 ; painful, 184 ; 
strongly marked in Rousseau, 12. 17 
Equality ; man not equal in oapaoity. 
Al-84, 78 : in stata of nature, 189 ; 
oUid to ngaid msa u equal, 143, 
167 i OBumg Poliah aoblat, 66 


Equilibrium of dasirM and capacities, 
89-91 

Estimates of size, etc., 129-182 
Ethics; relation to politics, 189 
teaching postpoasd, 176 : eritkdam, 
11-18. See aha ICoral training 
and Subject Index 
Evolution apposed to Rousseau, 17 
Examination of children, 144-146 
Example in moral training, 68 , 99 ; 

bad more powerful than good, 36 
Exchange, explanation of, 166 
Experience, superiority to preowt, 
107-200 

Experiments, 166-168 ; stick in 
water, 176 

Expression in speech, 187 
Externality, sense of, 80, 82 
Extravagance, 197 
Eylieiis. M. d', letter to, 24 25 
Eye. Su Sight 


Fables nnanited to children, 60, 116- 
119 ; useful for adolescents, 198 
Facts, moaning of, 118 
Facultv peycholoOT underlies Rous- 
seaus theories, 10 ; faculties mso- 
tioned, 109. iSiw Memory, Besson, 
etc. 

Fair, incident at, 166-166 
Falsehoods not to be told to ohiidren, 
205. Su Deceit, Lying 
Family; place in education, 72-76; 
illustrated bv Julie's family, 62 64. 
Su dho Uouier 

Farmmg, teadiing of, 101-108, 169 
Father : place iu education, 46, 64, 
74-76, 146; illttsttmted by advice 
to Duke of Wnrteniberg, 839-262 ; 
Sophie's hither, 238-239 
Fear of novelty, 81 ; of owtain 
animab, 81 ; of the dark. 80, 138> 
1‘29; when hurt, 87; of 
177 ; bad as sduoauengl wSE? 
ment, 97 

Firearms, aooustoming diiUbmi to 
61 

Fives approved, 138 
Flattery explain to ohiMrsn, tlSf 
pi«otiosl,«xpsrienos of, 197 
Fuuy, whan known, 164-166 4 

Food i 'boys', 188 ; hours of ^fr-nls, 
80; 4xtifHrMF>»s to, 167 : dsagm 
ofllutt^llith gixl% 381 
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Football appro ved, 138 
Foroa. 8u Streutfth 
Foreoaata of taaiuti desirable, 127, 
148 

Fona : child ’a first learuiag, 80-82 ; 

draaing, 183-138 
Fortitude. Ste Courage 
Fox, fable of, llfi-118, 198 
Fre^om. See Liberty 
French all alike, 258 ; unacquainted 
with foreiraen, 257-258 ; interests 
in tzavelling, 259 ; attach too 
muoh iin{)ortance to words, 43 
Friendsliip, origia, 182-183 
Fright See Fear 

Froebol influenoed by Rousseau, 3; 

but in advance, 17 
Future, limiU as an incentive, 160 


Gambling, 197 

Games, 138 ; scheme for Poland, 87 ; 
at Geneva, 70 

Gardening, teaching of, 101-103 
Qeueraluation ; beginnings, 178-177 ; 
in history, 193 

Generosity, training, 105-106, 131, 
199 


Qeueva, social conditions and educa- 
tion, 69-70 
Oenins, innate, 32-33 
Geography : poetpoueuient 112 ; 

study, 148-163, 166, 180-161 
Geometry : ordinary kind unsuiUble 
to children, 109 ; practical, 135- 
187 ; as aid to abstraction, 176 
Germany interests in travelling, 269 
“Gilt frames," 186 
Girls : edncation, 217-262 ; tastes in 
play, 221-222 ; diasimulation, 224 ; 
docility, 225 ; asusibility, 229 ; 
moral sducation, 228-225, 228-229, 
284-285 ; iatelleetual. 282 234 ; 
«4laacbb« of acoomplisluneuts, 225- 
227 


Globaa, Uw 148, 161-162 
QllittaBy ! litila feas.with boys, 139 ; 
ppeewif anted on, 181'132; /car 
aS7 

' GMtoiiSbla of» 118 ’ 

" Cfedi savagta' idea, EH • cUdien’a 
' * ^ddstja, 202-208 ; conveying Idea to 
^228 

GoodBcaa, natural, S8. % 84. 190 
aboioe, 8dO'2Mf fto- 


csdore, 242-247 ; mistakes, 80, 
41 

Government : study of, 267-281 ; of 
children, see Control; of Poland, 
extract, 64-89 

Gracefulness a prime aim in girl'e 
education, 221 ; training in, 214- 
216 

Orammar, 214 
Gratitude, orimn, 188 
Gravity, specific, learning to estimate, 
127 

Greediness. See Gluttony 
Greek: postjMDemettt, 112; no ae- 
count of teaming language, 6 ; 
study of historians, 193-195, — i>f 
literature, 211-216 ; eduoatiou, 59- 
60, 69 

Gymnasia, 68-68, 70 

Habit: relation to Nature, 67-68; 
foundation of character, 190 ; 
habits of youth to ouutiiiue through 
manhood, 265-256 ; artificial habits 
not to be acquired in childhood, 
80-81, 126. 141; in training of 
girls, 224-225 

Haudioraft: teaching of, 168-173.8 
criticism, 16-16 

Happiness of children an end, 86-36, 

88- 86 ; not the happinesu of the 
moment, 39 ; dependent on emit- 
librium of desires and oapacmW, 

89- 91 ; relation to sympathy, 183- 

187 ; all classes not equally nappy, 

188 ; mirth no sign of happinbM, 
187 ; real and apparent blessings, 
91 

Hardiness, training, 36-87, 67-88,' 
126 

Hats abolished, 124 
Health : general eonditions, 76-77 ; 
hygiene live to twelve, 87-88, 124- 
126 

Heat, learning tonstiiMto, 82 
Hector, 81 

Height, astimatisg, 139-180, 133 
Hetw^ reaction tram Bonswau, 8-4 
Heredity, 81-84 
Herodotus, 198 194 
Honrism in geometry, 186 $ in gao 
sprwhy, 149-168; in nataral scienoe, 

, pT-lM j oontnet with Axinstroni^ 
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Hiatotj: {tottponmuent, 113-114, 
178 ; Yftlae and tearhiug, 189-190 ; 
criti^m of bistoriiuir uiethoda, 
191-192, 194 ; of education, 8-7 
Uobboa, inflnouce on Kunaaeau, 9 
Uolland, Uuiveraitiea uraiaed, 71 
Bolntoa, WhioU I» and What Might 
£e, 18 

Home, girla to lov^S4. See Family 
Homer quoted, 81 
Honaowiferv, 338-237 
Human relatiuna ; teaching poat- 
poued, 100. 141-142, 147, 159, 178 ; 
economic aide to betaught Arat, 163- 
107 : muat ultimately be taught, 
174 ; riae of capacity to appreciate, 
181-182, 188; teaching, 139-300, 
208-218 ; teaching to girla, 230-236 
Humouring children, 39-45, 83 
Huaband : choice, 238-239 ; dutiea of 
wife to, 230-231 
Hualiandry, teaching, 101-103 
Hyde, Lord, atory of, 145 
Hygiene ; importance, 77 ; five to 
twelve, 124-128 


4deala prompting action, 79 
,'^eaa ; nature and growth, 172-175 ; 
•-^%aaed on aenaationa, 81, 149, 172 ; 
diatinguiehed from images, 109 ; 
ralstiun to memory, 49 ; deiieu- 
denceon language, 111 ; difficulty 
-wf conveying alwtract ideas, 200- 
202 ; few, but true, 153 ; idea of 
aelf, 78 


Idleness a crime, 188 ; liability of 
girls to, 228 
Idolatry, 201 
Mmi, 81 

niaminatiou, Rouaieau'e relation to, 
9,11 

llluaiouB, ionaory,,I73 
Images opposed to idaaa, 109 
Imagination source of uneaaineea, 
90-91 ; of ftwr; m, 148, 177 ; of 
sympathy, 186« 188 ; of aotwu. 
244 ; in problenia, 18S 
Imitation w guiding conduct, 1Q5- 
107 : u stimnlua, 138 ; b^ of 
tMte, 313 i of bad easier than of 
good, 86 

ImpeiioBSHeii 8m Domination 
Ii^^OMlbaitj baiie of restraint, 


ludejieudenoe in Statie Of mdiate, 1 89 1 
economic advocated, 189->170 
Individualiam, Bousseau'e, 18-14 
Individuality invePvee differenoes 
of education, 38 84, 99 ; difference 
of capaoitiee, 79 ; enconraged, 141 
Indulgeucc of ohildreu, 89-45 
Industries, classifiiatiou of, 184-185 
Infants, training of, 76-68 
Injunos, treatmout of minor, 87-88 
lunate differences, 81-84 ; sense of 
justice innate, 83 ; fear of darkness 
ini.ate, 123 

Iiisensiliility, real and apparent, 187 
Instinct to be followed in exercise, 
36 ; in food, etc., 80 ; trsnsforma- 
tion into sentiment, 181 ; criti- 
cism, 17. See Fear, Cuinosiiy, 
Active mat met, Oonstnirtive in- 
stinct, etc 

Imstrumeuta disapproved, 149, 167 ; 
Emile to make his own, 168, 188 ; 
instrument making a [lossible trade 
for Emile, 171 

Intellectual training de}*endent on 
phyeical, 121, 124. 186, 171-172 ; 
of women, 232 

Interest, present : inducement to 
learn, 120; inducement to right 
conduct in girls, 236 
Inventivcuese, encouragement of, 157- 
168, 166 

Island, ^sert, 148, 182 
lUhaii, Emile to learn, 215 


Joalousy identified with emulation, 
97, 126 ; origin, 182 ; strongly 
marked in Ronsseau, 12, 17 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel, 3 
Joiner, trade cboeea for Emile, 170- 
171 


judgment: absence in ahildraa, 10 
training, 172-176 ; in whom 
281 

Juggler, incident of, 156-16i , ' 

•/n/k, extract from, 30-64 - .< 

Justice : leDW innate, 88 ; ffitt «h« 
cieed on othere* oondwa Mjliifd 
oiueeWea, liM-101 ; deviM tol|lt| 
(MMcted in ftnMb W 
• i 

KinderiattML relation to Tlni»M| 0 :i 
Xindaeei^ od^ I884I6 
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Knowledge nofc en lim in itielf, 3, 
147, 168-ll>4 ; souioe of error, 178 ; 
not eo imporUnt os capeoity of 
eoquiring it, 176 


Lnberatoriee diM^prored, 167 
Le Fonteine onauited to ebildren, 
60, 116-110 ; with edoleaoenti, 108 
Leaga^gea : relation to thought, 111 ; 
nnanited to children, 110-112 ; 
Talna, 214 ; teaching, 214-216 ; 
learning en trarel, 262 
Latin: TOetponement, 112; value, 
214 ; niatoriant, 103 ; literature, 
216 *, no account of learning lan- 
guage, 6 

LtManhip, qualitiaa of, 144 
I learning a aonroe of error, 173; 
need not begin till twelve, 60 ; 
ordinarj tppe unauited to children, 
48-62, 108-121 ; ^ heart, Mte 


Lettere to Oonntaaa de Boufflera, 
71 : to M. d'Kvbena, 24-26 , to 
M. de llaleahernea, 21-28 ; to Dr. 
Tronchin, 60-70 ; to Duke of 
Wurtambuig, 230-262 
Lever, uae of. 128, 127, 167 
liher^tv, traiuing, 106-106, 131, 199 
Liherto in the St>te, 66 ; bodily, 
86, 88; more to be given to chil- 
diea, 36-88, 46-47, 62-64, 93, 07 ; 
children not to infringe liberty of 
othera, 44, 46; not affected 
dependence on thinge, 02; con- 
tnatad with domination, 85, 01 ; 
ea rcgaida learning, 47, 107, 110, 
120, 121, 164, 216 ; training for, 
80 ; to be tao^t after property, 
101 ; will uinaatand at twelve, 
141; tittle to be given to girla, 
224 

Life : true meaning, 64 ; precariona- 
neia of, 86, 88 
Lion in liahlan, 110 
LLtmlini of dtUdien, 116 
Iiitmtiue: poetponanent, 4, 116- 
110, 121 ; valoe, 196, 198; teaeb- 
ing, 211-216; eompariaon of ancient 
m modem, 214-216; historiml, 
108-106 


IdOr advemaly eritioiaed, 194 


Len^ John: ea roiaoning with 
ofaiNna, 06 : ea aliugiiligh JM ; 


on taeching to read, 120; on 
drinking cold water, 124-126 ; on 
ehoioe of trade, 169 ; on teaehing 
religion, 301 

Loqnaoity diaooortged, 48-46, 140 
141 

“Losing time" desirable in child- 
hood, 08, 178 ; not later, 164 
Love creates love, 80, 182, 285 ; of 
child for parent, 46, 181-182 ; of 
daughter for mother, 234 ; of 
parents for child, 72-76, 01-03 ; 
of govemeae and pnpil, 242-248 ; 
of other sax, 182, ^0 
Luxury ; training to avoid, 167, 184 ; 
destroys taate, 812 ; plea for sim- 
plicity, 218 
Lyourgua, 61 

Lying: treatment, 104-106, 117 ; 
wito girla, 227 

Mably, M. do, Ronaacan tutor to hia 
children, 34-26 

Macdonald, Mia., defenM of Bous- 
Bcau. 17-18 
Magnet, 166-166 

Maleaherbca, M. do, letter to, 21-28 
Manual work good for health, 77 ; 
to train aenaM, 127, 132, 168 ; to 
give eoanomio and aooial ideas, 
162-166, 167-160 ; helps Intollae*' 
teal training, 186,166; gardening, 
101-103; trade, 167-172; needle- 
work, 221-223 

Maps: misuse, 112, 149; making, 
162-168 

Marriage : man‘e point of view, 200, 
263-264 ; woman's, 238-280 
Maaa, learning to estiniata, 127 
Maxims: useleat, 118, 108; uilasa 
made by pupil, 198 
Maze in dark. 120 
Heals not at fixed hours, 8Q 
Measnring, 127 ; compand with 
astimating, 183, 168 
Meohanica, 126. 127, 166-167 
Medicine attaolud, 70 
Melons, story of, 1(KI 
Memorizing condemmd, 61-62^ 116, 
176,228 

Memory no index to mental power, 
81, 48 ; too much importaMS 
attaohod to its training, 48-60, 
108-1101 144-146 i tight matoiiala 
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for, 114-116 ; nDderttanding 
•hoold pmotde, 176-176 ; aided by 
ueoeietioti, 168-156 ; coni^nity 
of, S66 

Men: brothorhood of, 186; eoqnim- 
tion of the idee, 188 ; interdei«n- 
denoe, 168 (am tUao Bociuty) ; 
teaehlng conceramg, ue Human 
reletione : i.e , males ; oontreatod 
with women, 217-219 ; women's 
tinining relative to, 221, 280-231, 
288 288 

Method, sdentific, 164-166 
Middle class at Qenera, 69-70 
Misery, human, 183-187 
Money, 166-167 
Monotheism, gradual rise, 201 
Montaigne on purpose of early 
eduoation, 176 ; on Plutarch, 196 
Montmorency, wood of, lost in, 160- 
161 

Morali^ : negative, 107 ; relation to 
poUtics, 186 ; moral relations in- 
volved in histoiy, 113, 162 ; tmita- 
tivo acta non-moral, 106 
Moral sense innate, 83 ; identified 
with Reason, 84, 94, 98 ; in girls, 
228-229 

Moral training in Julu, 27-47 ; of 
infants, 82-86 ; five to twelve, 87- 
108 : twelve to fifteen, 147, 166, 
168-168; over fifteen, 179-168, 
196-208 : of girls, 223-225 ; direct 
moral inatmction oondennied, 96- 
100, 106, 116-119, 197 : throu^ 
action, 100-103 ; ^rongh expert- 
enoe, 197-199 

" Morals " of fables, 119, 198 
Mother ; duties of, 72-74, 218, 220- 
221 : sphere compared with father's, 
46, 247 ; extent of influence, 49, 
68-64 : as companion of danghtei; 
224,234 

Movnnent neoeasa^ in sensory 
training, , 82, 182 ; in physical 
developmnt, 98, 122 
Music, teiMbing 137, 186; to 
girls, 226, 286 

Mysteries nnsuited to children, 202 

National oharscteristios spared, 
66, 69 ; relation to imiividual 
ohuaotoristioa, 195 ; of English, 
IVenoh, sto., 367-269 


Natural oonsequenees, 47, 92; 108- 
105, 108 

Naturul history aided by drawing 
188-134 

Nature : Rousseau’s use of word, 16- 
17 ; defined, 67-68 ; eduoation ofi 
defined, 66 ; good, 29 81, 97-98 ; 
to be followed in physical matters, 
80 ; her impulses sound, 90 ; bnt 
requests not all natural, 40 ; how 
child deviates from, 40, 86, W, 92, 
142 ; how far responsible for our 
passions, 180-182, 189; current 
education contradicts, 66 ; hia own 
curriculum consistent with, 174 ; 
detenuining position of women, 
219-220 ; and her education, 282 , 
“ State of Nature," 9-10, 189 ; men 
equal by, 168, 189 ; feelings for 
beauty of, 150 

Necessity true sonroe of constraint, 
35, 40-41, 47, 83, 94, 96, 97, 148 ; 
sonroe of stimnlns, 97, 169 
Needlework, teaching of, 221-228, 286 
Needs, see Wants ; ratio to powers, 
86, 88-91, 146 

Negative education, 62, 96-100, 128 ; 

virtue negative, 107 
Non-moral character of children, 84, 
97-98, 106-107, 181 
NouvfUi HiloUe, selection from, 26, 
64 

Kovels, Rousseau’s love of, 21-22 
Nurse: wet nurses oondemued, 72- 
74 ; choice of nurse, 77 ; foolii^ 
treatment of crying, 41-42; folly 
in swaddling, 72. Set tifm 
Governess 



(Miedienoo: ordinary view, 
Rousseau’s view, 86, 89, 

107-108, 182, 188; dist 
from dependcDoo, 92;. 
falsehood, 104 ; niWMsrjr 
women, 226, 226 
Ohservatioii : spontanwHU, llfrlU, 
123-124 ; tnwod bydMiflii|f IM- 
184 ; in gaograi^y. 146.1^,; of 
human aatore, 190 ; daring Wwili 
268-260 i in women, tSt, . 
Obotiwmy, cause of, 42, 9l 
Ooomtlou, difl'mntiatiQn. MOIMliM 
, to, diupproved, 62-6lal6|^EMl 
Otd age, why peaoefol, 
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Original sin, 16, 29, 5D, 84, 97-98 
OwuersLii), how to give idea, 101- 
103 

Oyster, psychology of. 132 
Pedaretes, 69-60 

Pain, learning to hear, 87-88, 126 
Painting, 134 
Paradoxes, excuse for, 98 
Paris: ioiluenoe on taste, 213; in- 
habitauts do not nnderstanil 
foreigners, 258 ; Parisian ladies 
and children's prattle, 43 
Passion, see Anger ; passions, natural, 
180-181, 189 

Passivity of {lupU condemned, 198 
Patience, how trained. 96 
Patriotism. 59, 64 69 
Peacefulness, training of, 199 
Peasants : why stupid, 122 ; do not 
need educatioD, 33-34 
Peoples, contrast with kings, etc., 
186 

Peroeption, 58 ; early training, 78- 
82 5 later training, 12(>-13.'i ; ooii- 
traidod with conception, 109 ; re- 
lation to judgtnunt, 172-175 
Perspective, 129, 133 
Pestalozzi, Bousseau’s influence on, 3 
Peter the Great, 171 
Philip, Alexander's jihysician, 113 
Physical training : iniants, 76 77 ; 
five to twelve, 87-88, 93, 121 ISO; 
scheme for Poland, 6U-6S ; of 
-women, 221-222 
Physicians attacked, 76 
Physica, teaching of, 156-158 
“Pioue frands”; Ijasi-i defended, 97, 
107 ; angry man, 100 ; Itohert, 
the gardener, 101-103 ; hieakiiig 
windows, 103-105; juggler, l.'i.'i- 
166 'dost in the wockI, 160-161 ; 
meeting with Sophie, 254 
Pity, and trainiiig, 188-183 
Plato on edneation as extractive, 
82 ; on value of play, 108 ; JUyublic 
prised, 60-61 ; Symjmium, 216 
Play: spontaneous, 36-37, 88, 93 ; 
educational value, 121-124, 126 ; 
not distinguished from work at 
early etag^ 148 ; distinmished 
latoc, 169 ; of bi^ and girls com- 
peyad. 222; of girls, 226. See 
jUDnsementi, Games, Athletioa 


Plutarch, 21, 196, 203 
Poetry, l^lmile’s lovo of, 216 
Poland, 14 ; extract from Govern- 
nieiit of, 64 69 

Politeness: hoys not to be taught 
94 ; in girls, 236 

Poiitu'b : relation to ethics, 189 ; 
teaching of, 257-261 ; criticism, 
8-10 

Polybius, 193 

Polytheism formerly universal, 201 
Poor do not need education, 71 ; 
advantages in their natural educa- 
tion, 83 

Poverty not an evil, 91 
Powers ratio to needs, 85, 89-92 
Prattle ; children's rlismuraged, 43- 
45, 140-141 ; of girls, 227 
Prayers; teiudiing of, 51-62, 106; 
with girls, 228 

Pi ecaution ; avoidance of excessive, 
36-37, 63-64, 78-77. 87-88 
Pri'cepts abolished, 99-100, 103 
Precoeil y, danger of being misled by, 
108 

Prejudice ; training to avoid, 163, 
162, 164-166, 167 ; source of viee, 
190; women's understanding of, 
229-231 

Pressure, seiisatioiis of, 81-82 
Prevention better than prohibition, 
96, 103 

Prizes allowed in sports, 67, 131 
Production, economic, 16t 165 
I'rofessionalism condemned, 70 
Professions disparaged, 169 
Progress denied, 214 , oriticiam. of 
Buusseau's position, 7 
Promises of children, 104-106 
Proiierty : teaching of, 101-103, 141 ; 

limits lilierty, 262 
Prussia, Itouasesu's infliienee on, 4 
Psychology of infants, 78-82 ; five 
to twelve, 108-110; adolescence, 
179-183: continuity, 266; of 
women, 217-218, 222-223, 224-226, 
229-233; oritieism, 10. See also 
Bubject index 
Puberty, 179-183 

Punishment of natural consequences, 
47. 92. 103-106, 108; no other 
kind, 97 ; coarse clothw oon- 
demnod, 124 ; dungeon condemned, 
129 
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PorpoM ! Arousing of, end of teadi- 
ing, 164 ; Emile’s aetions show, 
14S 


Qnamlling, sToidamce, ISO 
Qaestiona b/ ohildren discouraged, 
48-46, 140, 164, 1«0 ; to ohildren. 
44, 146, 160 


Race, tnmning, 180 
Raoe suicide condemned, 72 
Rank, artificial, 168, 189-190 
BaTen and the Fox, 116-118, 193 
Reading, leaniing of. 60-61, 119-121, 
228 

Raaaon ; late deyvlonmeut, 27 -23, 
96, 98, 109-110 ; relation to con- 
aoienoa, 84,— to memory, 100,— 
to imagination, 185 - 136, — to 
judgment, 176 : in women, 229- 
281 : use in geography, 160-162, 
— in aoienoc, 154-1 66 
Reasoning with children useless, 42- 
43. 96-96 

Recognition, bcginnuig of, 79 


Regalus, 69 

Befigiun : Rouseesu’s, 179 ; a sanc- 
tion sf morality, 204; ohildien 
alienated by excos-sire teachiug, 
61-52, 106, 226 ; teaching to boys, 
200-204,— to girls, 227-229, 238 
Renaissance, Rousseau's attitude to, 2 
R^rtaeatations. Set Copies 
Reprimands abolished, 47 
Jisfvblic, Plato'e, praised, 60-61 
Republicanism, 65, 69-70 
Requests, children's ; granting and 
refusing, 40 48, 98-94 : dangrr of 
becoming commands, 88-84 ; Emile 
srilt make of anyone, 142 
Resistance, estimate of, 127 
Beetlessaeas, use in eduoation, 81-82 
Beatiaint: oertain oharaoters need, 
88; artificial restraint not per- 
manent, 67. Stt Constraint 
Itevolutioue, antiotpatsd, 68, 168 
Rewards allowed in eporte, 67, 181 ; 

fine clothee had kind, 124 
Rhetoric, uselees, 200 
B<^ not to be idle, 168: not 
hap^y or asefi4 ^ ffu a U e 

Riding, 12ft 


Right and wrong. See Moral Sense 
Robert, tbe gardener, 101-103 
Robinson Crusoe, 161-163, 166 
Romans : patriotism, 69 ; historians, 
193 ; literature, 215 
Romantic strain in Rousseau, 21-22 
Reuasestt, Jean Jacques : character, 
17-18 ; effect of oharaoter on views, 
11-13; origin of views, 8-11; 
growth of views, 21-23 ; expeii- 
enoe, 28, 24-25, 108 ; relation of 
writings to one another, 23 ; 
characteristics of writings, 6 ; 
pioneness to %ditfiact, 8 ; defects of 
reasoning, 10 ; influence on educa- 
tion, 1-6, 14-17 ; value to modem 
reader, 6-7, IS 
Routine, dai^er of, 125, 141 
Rules. See Commands 
Running, 130-132 

Rustics do not need edueation, 88- 
34 ; why stnpid, 122 

Saleve, Mont de, 123 
Sallust, 193 

.Savages -. intelligence, 122 ; free from 
errors, 178 ; Emile compared with, 
174 

“Savoyard Curate’s Confession, “ 
179, 203 
Srliulasticism, 2 

Science, teaching of, 123-124, 162, 
153-158, 174-176 

Self-consciousness, development of, 
78-82 

Self-control neglected, 11-12 
Self-csU-em {amour pmprt), 98, 182 ; 

self-love {amour de wj), tbtd. 
Self-i'reservatUm, instinct of, 90, 180- 
182 

Seneca, praise of play, 108 
Senescenoo, 84 • -,> 

Sensation, 68, 78-80 ; raw material 
of ideas, 81, 149, 172 , 

Senses no index to mantel power, 
81 ; training, 78-82, 124, 126-187 ; 
impeded by instruments, 168 ; do 
not deceive, 178 ; verification 
174-176 

Sansihility, training, 184-1 87 
women, 229-231 

Sentiments I potential, 82; tiding 
I of, 179-168; of natural baai||b' 
160 . *. 
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Bemnta: proper relatione to, 38, 
246-251 i instruotione to, 47, 250- 
251 ; ohild’a attitnde to, 38 ; harm 
that oan be done bj, 64, 248 
Benrility. Su Domination 
Sewing, teaching of, 221 223, 286 
Sex: aifferenoes between the eexee, 
217-219, 229-288; beginning of 
eeneoionaneea of, 179-180, 182; 
teaohiim of, 204-208, 254-255 
Shape. Sm Form 
Sheue, simOe of, 163-164 
Sight, training of, 78-80, 81-82, 122- 
124, 129 132 
ffim^licity, plea for, 216 
Singing, teaching of : to boyi, 137 ; 

to girla, 225-226, 236 
Sue, learning of, 82, 120 132 
SlaeeiT : oivtliz^ man lives in, 64 ; 
reenitant evils, 36, 92; current 
odneation compared to, 36, 80 
Sleep, 80, 125-126 
SoeCai ContraMt 1, 8, 268, 261 
Social distinationa : artificial, 168, 
160 ; child not to make, 142, 165, 
167 

Soeial hiatincts; growth of, 82, 181- 
188 ; criticiam, 10 
Sooiatiea suitable for forming taste, 
211-218 

Societj contrasted with State of 
Nature, 55, 58-62, 125, 174, 180; 
based on work, 168 ; character of 
a, 105;childrenoannotnnderstand, 
94, 141, 169, 177 ; teaching oon- 
ceming, 164-165, 189-196 ; file's 
introduction to, 208-211 ; training 
^Is for, 230-235 ; criticism, 10 
Solitude, child to be aocustonied to, 
80 

Sophie first mentioned to Emile, 
. 209 ; at fifteen, 235-230 ; court- 
ship, 254-257 

Spaniards, interests when travelling, 
259 

Sparta: patriotiam, 69-60; brevity, 
214 ; ednoatien of prls, 222 
Specialisation. Su Differentiation 
Specific gravity, learning to eatimate, 
127 

Speech : tieiniiut of, 88, 187 ; with 
|SirI%S27 

Ommetar, Eail«tt„ nelatian to Boos- 

ma, 19 


Spiders, fear of, 81 
Spirits, children's ideas of, 201-208 
“Spoiling" children, 89-45, 88,94, 
182 

Sports, 67, 70 
Squinting, cause, 80 
Stage, 216 

State and Education, 58-70 ; attack 
on, 189; inconsistency of views, 
14 

State of Nature, 55, 58-02, 189; 

history of idea, 9-10 
Statics, teaching of, 166-158 
Stick in water, experiment, 175 
Stimulus : some cnaractem need, 80, 
33 ; wrong kinds, 97, 110, 126, 
159 ; to learn to read, 49-61, 119- 
121 ; in games, 67-68, 180-182; 
imitation, 126 ; oonscioosness of 
improvement, 185 ; necessity, 97, 
159; cariosity, 147-148, 150-151, 
152, 154 ; constructive instinct, 
157-158 ; present intereet, 120, 
225 

Stories ; for children, 50 
Strength ; children to submit to, 
47 ; relative to needs, 85, 89-92 ; 
learning how much to exert, 
127, time when relatively greateet, 
146 

Stupidity, real and apparent, 108 
Style; children cannot appreciate, 
117-118 : nature and training, 212- 
216 

Subjects. See Curriculum 
Suffering: learning to bear, 88 ; know- 
ledge and sympathy for, 184 
Sun, study of, 148-160, 161 
SiipoTstition, 128 
Surplus energy, 146 
Surveillance, 58-54, 107-108 
Swaddling disapproved, 72 
Swearing, 118 
Swimming approved, 126 
Symbols: words as, 111 ; maps as, 
112, 149, 161 

, origin and training, 188 

Synthesis compared with analytis on 
method of teaching, 162 
Byetems of knowledge, 168-159 

Tacitus, 193 

Toot innats in woman, 281, 8S& 
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T»lk, leartiiiig to. Su Spteoh ; «m 
alio Prattle 
TMte, 211>213 

Twtoe, ooutinni^ amid ohange, 256- 
257 

Teaofaen, atatne in Poland, 66-65 
Tmts : at first reflex, 78 ; to be dis- 
couraged, 10 42, 86, 87, 93 ; im- 
portance, 82-83 ; examples of 
%nile airing, 102, 103, 160 
"Temper’’^ in ehildren, 41, 83 
Temperament, 20-34 
Temperanoe, 77 
Tennis approved, 138 
Theatre : function, 216 ; girls to be 
allowed, 284 
“Themes," 112 

Things : education of, 56-67 ; opposi- 
tion of, 88 ; dependence on, 02 ; 
contrasted with words, 110 
Threats to be avoided, 88, 06 
TIinOTdides, 103 
TibnUus praised, 215 
Time, learning to value, 160 
Tools, to make his own, 168, 166 
Touch; development of, 78-70, 81-82, 
128 ; relation to sight, 182 
Towns, unhealthy, 77 
Trade : choice and learning of, 
167-172 : eentinued in manhood, 
267 


Travel, 254, 257-260 
Trial and error, learning by, 127 
Tronchin, Dr., letter to, 60-70 
Truthfulness, 104-105, 117 
Tutor; qualificationa, 24; only one 
pupil, 24-25 ; criticism of existing, 
106, 110, 180, 144 ; arranges 
pupirs whole environment, 107- 
108 ; shares pupil's hobbies, 184, 
140 ; shwes his work, 163, 166, 
171 ; pupil's recognition of services, 
168 ; pupil's attitude to, 197 ; in- 
fluence over adolescent, 197-188, 
306-208; share hi courtship, 265- 
266 ; dntlae on travels, 261-262 ; 
ssx of girls* instmcton, 226 227 
IHranny of ehildren. Set Domina- 
tion 


Universities attaoked, 65 ; of Hol- 
land, 71. Sit abo Oolleges 
Untruthfolnsae, 104105, 117 ; with 
gbh,m 


Utility : basis of valnes, 166 ; basis 
of study, 147, 167-172, 174 ; with 
girls, 223 

Valais, |old-mines, 84 
Valetudlnarianiem condemned, 76 
Valnes of commodities, 164-165 
Vanity results from iigud^ious 
training, 36, 44, 97, 126 ; Smile 
free from, 140 ; still danger of, 
142 ; relation to self-esteem, 183 ; 
precautions against, 166, 197 ; in 
fiouBseau, 12, 17 
Variations ill character, 29-34 
Vegetarianism support^, 139 
Vergil, 216 
Verses, Latin, 112 

Vice not natural but acquired^ 29, 

84, 67-98; results from slaveiy, 
29, — from society, 190, — from false 
ideas, 94, — from moral instruotion, 
97, — from amour prvprt, 182 

Violence alleged of children, 84 
Virtue : negative, 107 ; peisonal be- 
fore sociiu, 177 : results from few 
wants, 182 

Vocabulary of children, 86 
Volume, learning to estimate, 127 

Walking, leamiim of, 78 
Wants: real ana conventional, 39- 
40, 65, 91, 98 : learning to recog- 
nize, 79 ; expression of, 82-83 ; 
ratio to desiies, 85, 89-92 ; learn- 
ing to anticipate, 159 ; character 
depends on number, 182, 189 
Water, drinking cold, r25 
Weukuess . of children, nature of, 91- 
92 ; of child and old contrasted, 
84 ; source of domination, 87, 82- 

85, 92 ; children to realize, 47, 96 ; 
increased by parents, 92 

Wealth not a blessing, 91. Sao- 
Rich 

Weeping. Stt Tears 
Weight, learning to estimate, 83, 
127, 168 

Wheedling. Stt Coaxing 
Wife, ohoioe of, 253-254 ; duties^ 
228, 280 , 

Windows, XmOe breaks, 103-104 
Wolmar, M. de: oharseter in Jm 
N imatU* BOOff, 37-28, 46, ft) 
Madams, 36-54 
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Wonmi : dwTwteristica uid datiM, by child, 148 ; dutincfelon began, 
317*219, 280 ; priaeiples of eduon- 169 ; • Moial duty, 188. Se» al$o 
tioii, 218-221 ; aenaibility nud Mnniud work 
MMon. 229-281 ; fickle. 224 ; tut. Writing, 121 
281 ; oondenmntion of olerer, 258- Wnitemberg, Duka of, letter to. 
»4 289-262 

MFmdt, teuhing of, 110 

Work not dietinguiehed from pUy Xenophon, 193 




